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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   OTEBLAND  ROUTE — ^ACROSS  THE 
AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

Leaving  Home— The  Garden  of  Canada— Rocky  Moun- 
tains—The Great  American  Desert— Humboldt  Valley- 
Sierra  Nevada  Ranges— San  Francisco— All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men— The  "Spanish  Nobleman"— The 
Queensland  Squatter. 

A  TOUR  round  the  world!  What  a  host 
■'*■  of  anticipations  the  thought  creates! 
Many  weeks  before  starting  oi^  the  trip  we 
scan  the  atlas  like  gourmands  consulting  a 
MENU.  We  turn  the  globe  on  the  library 
table  as  children  roll  an  apple,  looking  for 
the  choicest  bile.  Foreign  countries  seem  as 
only  so  many  maps,  and  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  we  hold,  as  it  were,  in  our  hands. 
We  arrange  our  plans;  we  set  a  day  for  de- 
parture; we  begin  to  pack  our  trunks,  and 
then  how  quickly  the  last  few  days  before  we 
leave  pass  by!  Too  quickly,  we  sometimes 
think.  The  Alpine  mountaineer,  who  in  the 
▼alleys  of  Chamounix  is  all  eager  to  brave 
the  ascent,  loses  the  enthusiasm  as  he  nears 
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cool!  SrLT"*  '".^--Pe";  his  ardour 
has  stSen  so  tT  t*  ''"'  '°^  "''-^  he 
'each.  ZdsoJi  LT  ^'  ^''^'^  his 
leaves  his  ho^::  t^^^*'^'"^^«"-  ^ho 
navigating  the  Ze  H  ""°u  °^  '^•''="'"- 
arenotslfedinfetofthi^'f^  '?"''"'  '«"« 
ing  with  the  pLt  There  .'•  ^T  ''  P""' 
in  FerfoTmiltL    ^'T ''"  «'ng"lar  pathos 

the  last  Ze  for  :  ""  """^  ^  '^'''"^  '»  ^^^ 
Ordi„ar/SrWrr~'^"''"P^  '"'  --' 
almost  Lwv  Ih  """^    ''^'^'^  ^''h 

touc.hi„g'^:irt  rreTr'ti^f  ?h%^ 

•nay  be  onlv  fh  ^  ^^"^^  °^  y«««-    It 

book  or  &rf'  P"""'«^  ^y  °^  «  favourite 

;he4e.Lronini:rri'^-' 

rompinffon  »h«  JL   ^    °.  "  'he  streets  or 
lien  huir,  o„.    Wh.l  ITi^  „  "  ""»?»'■ 
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sunlight,  yea,  if  our  marbles  had  to  be  of 
sol'd  gold  and  silver!  And  then,  too,  those 
whom  we  have  left  in  distant  lands  we  re- 
member more  clearly  as  we  saw  them— the 
last  time;  and  wherever  it  may  have  been, 
by  the  fireside,  or  by  the  forest,  the  place 
'receives  a  deeper  worship'  because  we  can- 
not think  of  one  without  the  other. 

The  day  of  our  leave-taking  arrives;  we 
take  a  final  walk  in  the  gardens,  beneath  the 
well-known  trees,  where  resinous  buds  are 
bursting  from  the  bark;— where  shall  we- be 
when  the  fruit  hangs  ripe  ?— the  old  clock  in 
the  hall  rings  out  the  parting  hour;  a  linger- 
ing farewell  to  home  and  friends  and  we  are 
off. 

Between  the  city  of  Toronto— the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Ontario— and  the  St.  Clair 
River,  the  western  boundary,  in  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and 
Ontario,  lies  the  very  garden  of  Canada. 
Rivers  flow  in  ell  directions,  little  lakes  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  farms  are  the  best  in  the  land; 
there  is  a  network  of  railways— running 
north,  south,  east  and  west— and  along  these 
are  to  be  found  thriving  cities  and  busy 
towns,  which  have  a  world-wide  reputation 
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for  their  manufactures.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  places  are  taken  from  those  at  home. 
There  is  the  city  of  London,  on  the  river 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  there 
is  the  German  settlement,  in  which  we  find 
Berlin,  Strasburg,  Heidelburg,  Baden  and 
Breslau;  and  the  Scotch  district,  with  Dum- 
fries, Ayr,  Clyde,  Doon,  Blair  and  Gait.— 
the  last-named  after  the  celebrated  Scottish 
writer;  from  this  town  we  began  our  travek 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1800. 

Late  at  night  we  crossed  the  river  at 
Detroit,  and  early  next  morning  we  arrived 
in  Chicago.  We  spent  the  day  here,  but  the 
rainy  weather  prevented  our  seeing  much 
beyond  muddy  streets  and  tall  buildings; 
and  in  the  evening  we  left  for  Omaha.  From 
this  place  we  took  passage  by  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  were  fortunate  in  securing 
a  'state  room'  on  the  train.  These  little, 
private  compartments  do  much  to  mitigate 
the  unpleasantness  of  travelling  long  dis- 
tances by  rail,  and  to  overcome  the  ordinary 
inconveniei  ces  of  the  public  sleeping  car; 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  ship's  cabin,  and 
contain  two  berths,  a  sofa  and  a  table;  at 
or"!  end,  curtained  off,  is  a  lavatory,  etc., 
wich    hot    and    cold    water.     This    train    is 
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called  the  'Overland  Flyer,'  and  is  one  of 
the  fastest  in  America.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing we  reached  Cheyenne,  and  soon  after- 
wards reached  the  highest  point  on  the  line, 
at  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet.  A 
large  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
marks  the  spot,  and  a  sign-board  reads: 
"Summit  of  the  Mountain."  The  train 
stopped  here  for  a  few  minutes,  giving  the 
passengers  an  opportunity  of  getting  out 
and  taking  a  little  exercise  in  the  bracing  air. 
The  scene  from  the  mountain  top  is  desolate, 
but  impressive.  Huge  masses  of  rock  tum- 
ble upwards  to  the  clouds,  and  the  little 
valleys  and  levels  are  covered  with  buffalo 
grass,  sage,  and  withered  pine  trunks.  Far 
away,  to  the  north,  are  the  Black  Hills,  with 
a  silvering  of  snow  on  their  bold  peaks.  We 
passed  snowshed  after  snowshed,  until  we 
came  to  Red  Buttes,  where  we  saw  great 
sandstone  rocks  standing,  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, on  the  upper  plains;  many  of  these  are 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and  are  formed  in 
all  sorts  of  shapes — some  resemble  castles 
and  citadels,  while  others  have  the  appear- 
ance of  cathedral  architecture.  Soon  after 
midnight  we  got  to  Ogden,  in  the  State  of 
Utah.    Utah  means  'a  home  on  the  moun- 
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teins  The  next  day  we  skirted  along  the 
Great  American  Desert.  Tins  barren  plain, 
slrekh.ng  to   the  foothills,  was.  no  doubt   at 

mJ7"'  ',,'  ^'^  °*  '^^  ^^'  sea-which 
filled  the  valley,  but  which   has  now  shrunk 
to  the  small  proportions  of  the  Salt  Lake— 
ii  sea  that  was  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams  on  one  side  and  the  Sierra  Ne^adas  on 
he    other.     Over    this    vast    wilderness    we 
look  m   vain  for  some  green  plant  or  tree; 
nothing  but  alkaline  waste,  grey  sage  bush 
and    sand,     lo    the    south    is    Pilot    Peak, 
whKli,  long  i,go.  was  the  land-mark  for  the 
emigrant  shajiing  his  course  across  the  deso- 
late  valley,  on  his  way  to  Humboldt  Wells 
Onward  we  sjieed,  and.  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow  of  the   magnificen!    dining  ear-where 
we  can  choose  from  a  menu  of  Parisian  com- 
pleteness,   we    cannot    help    contrasting    the 
present  and  its  facilities  for  pleasant  travel- 
ling with    old  times.'  when  the  waggon  train 
and   the  ox  cart   were   the   only   means   by 
wliich  the  hardy  j.ipneers  could  reach  their 
destination  in  the  far  west.     Towards  even- 
ing we  entered   the  Humboldt   Vallev    ..nd 
the  quick  change  from  the  arid  desert^'o 'the 
beautiful,   well-watered   country  seemed   like 
the  shifting  of  a  scene  in  a  pky-^o  suddenly, 
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at  this  place,  does  the  as])ect  of  all  nature 
change!     Great  numbers  of  Indians  throng 
the   vicinities   of   the   stations,    jjainted   anr 
arrayed   in   bright  colours.     The  joung  fel- 
lows indulge  in  a  lot  of  horse  play,  chasing 
each  other  round  the  train,  feigning  to  fight, 
or  wrestling;    for,  like  their  white  brothers, 
they   always    will    endeavour   to    'show   off' 
before    their    superiors.     The    squaws,    with 
papooses    slung    on    their    backs,    generally 
squat  about  on  the  ground,  _      king.     Some 
have    bead    work    to    sell— moccasins,    pin- 
cushions  and   caps,   but   most   of  them  are 
simply  beggars.     Not  far  from  the  village  of 
Carlin  we  came  to  the  Palisades,  or  Twelve 
Mile     Caflon.     Here     the     towering    rocks 
threatened   to  close  above  us,   as   tiie  train 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  giant  boulders 
—a  counterpart  of  the  noisy  stream  which 
rushed,  boiling,  at  our  feet;    Gravely  Ford, 
in  the  old  days,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
hard-fought  battle  with  the  Indians— as  here 
the  old  'California  Trail'  crossed  the  river. 
It  was  the  resting  place  of  the  emigrant  in 
more  ways  than  one.     For  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  we  travelled  across  the  Nevada 
Desert,  another  dreary,  uninteresting  plain. 
Only,   at   Humboldt,   we  were  surprised  to 
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find  a  Utile  oasis  in  tUs  barren  expajse;   a 
smaU  park  filled  with  thrifty  trees,  and  green 
grass  plots,  surrounds  the  station,  while  a 
miniature  fountain  moistens  the  air  with  it» 
coohng  spray.    About  six  miles  away  is  Star 
Peak,— the  highest  mountain  in  the  range- 
crowned  with  a  diadem  of  snow.    It  was  the 
sunset  hour  when  we  reached  this  place,  and 
for  miles  back  we  had  been  watching  the 
Ught  stealing  away  up   the  mountain  side, 
the  patches  of  snow  drift  becoming  tinged 
with  pink,  and  the  darker 'hoUows  seeming  to 
scarify  the  cliff  in  bloodstone  fissures.    That 
night    we   passed    over   the    Sierra "  Nevada 
Ranges;  and  at  dawn  on  the  following  mom- 
mg  arrived  at   Sacrnmento.    From  here  to 
San  Francisco  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  tracts  of  country  I  have  ever 
seen.     Everything  was  so  green,  so  luxuri- 
ant; we  could  hardly  believe  that  the  blos- 
soms on  the  fruit  trees  were  natural,  or  the 
orange  trees  and  the  stately  eucalypti  other 
than  pictured  objects  in  the  moving  panor- 
ama.   The  broad  Sacramento  River  a.  our 
feet,  flowing  seaward;   the  lovely  palm  bor- 
dered   avenues    extending    to    the   foothills, 
and  the  verdant  mesas,  upon  which  hand- 
some residences  could  be  seen  embowered  in 
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acacias,  gravilleas  an  i  spreading  pepper  trees. 
Those   were   some   of   the   features    of   the 
pleasant  landscape,  and  there,  side  by  side, 
the  Norway  pine,  and  the  elm,  the  banana, 
and  the  camphor  tree,  flourished  in  perpe- 
tuity.   The  deep  waters  of  the  bay,  sparkling 
in    the   sunlight,    lay   before   us,   stretching 
away  for  miles,  till  the  rolling  tide  became 
lost  in  the  grey  mists  that  merged  into  the 
hills  which  rose  above  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley.    To  the  right  Mount  Tamalpais  reared 
its  crest  aloft  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  below  the  cliff,  opening  to 
the  sea,  was  the  beautiful  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour,—the    Golden    Gate;     behind    us    the 
Contra  Costa  Mountains  and  Mount  Diablo 
mounted  upward  till  their  tops  commingled 
with  the  clouds;  in  the  foreground  was  the 
Island  of  Alcatraz,  and  beyond  it  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.     We  arrived  at  the  outlying 
suburb,  Oakland,  at  nine  o'clock,  thus  mak- 
ing the  trip,  excluding  stoppages  and  cor- 
rected time,  in  exactly  one  hundred  hours 
(four  days   and  four  hours);    distance,  2,700 
miles.    Yet  the   Canadian   ^acific  Railroad 
does  better,  making  the  run  from  Vancouver 
to    Montreal    (2,906    miles)    in    ninety -six 
hours. 
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Few  places  afford  better  opi>ortunities  for 
the  study  of  Jiuraan   nature  am"   character 
than    tlie    American    overland    train.     How 
■many  different   classes   of  people   we   meet: 
the  man  of  business,  to  whom  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  have  but 
one  attraction;    the  easy-going  tourist,  light- 
loaded  with  valise  and  wraps;    the  worried- 
to-death  i)aterfamilias,  with  trunks  and  car- 
pet   bags,    enough    to   be   entered   as    'extra 
baggage';   young  swells  ffom  the  large  cities 
of  the  East,  and  old  miners  from  the  Sierras 
of  the  West;   the  man  who  is  at  home  in  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  the  woman  who 
hns  wandered  but  little  beyond  the  'conces- 
sion hue'  of  her  native  townshij),  sit  at  the 
same  tablt;   in  dress  tliev  are  both  up  to  the 
latest  style  (in  fact  the  feminality  of  Bush- 
man's Corners  is,  if  anything,  more  prompt 
than   her   New   York   sister   in   copying  the 
newest  fashion   plates),    but,   while  "the  one 
picks  out   the   dainties   from   the   carle,   the 
other  cautiously  avoids  the  'unknown  quan- 
tity,' and  would  almost  as  leadilv  forfeit  half 
her  passage  money  as  hazard   fier  inexjieri- 
enced  palate  with  a  hors  d'mivre.     It  takes 
all    kinds   of   people   to   make   up   a    world. 
When   we  were  coming  across  the  plains  I 
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heard  a  man  make  a  remark  about  tlie 
prairie  being  something  hke  an  ocean  in  its 
aj)pearance.  "Yes,"  said  his  companion, 
"and  ain't  it  an  elegant  uninterrupted  view  ?" 
Tliis  reminded  me  of  tlie  Arab  dragoman 
who  said  to  the  traveller,  "See,  excellency, 
see!  beautiful  scene;  all  one  desert;  mag- 
nificent!" How  very  of  I  en  we  are  mistaken 
in  our  ideas  of  our  fellow  men,  forgetting  the 
'skimmed  milk  masquerade'!  VVhen  the 
train  had  left  'I'ecoma  station  (depots  they  are 
called  here)  we  saw  that  there  was  a  new- 
comer on  board.  He  was,  evidently,  a  S|)an- 
ish  American,  with  a  name  which  must  have 
been  luinded  down,  oi-  borrowec',  from  the 
middle  ages  of  Castilian  history.  He  was 
dressed  faultlessly,  displayeti  no  jewellery  ex- 
cept an  old-fashione<i  signet  ring,  and  had 
the  bearing  of  a  patrician  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic descent.  I  met  him  in  the  smoking 
car,  in  the  evening,  and  wa.s  struck  with  the 
terseness  i»nd  i)urity  of  his  language.  We 
wondered  who  he  might  be;  we  associated 
him  with  <me  of  the  ancient  famiii&s  of  old 
Hispania,  and  with  liidalgos,  caballeros,  fan- 
dangos, grenados,  and  everything  else  that 
we  thought  might  pertain  to  his  supposed 
native   land;    in   fact,   we   built   up  quite  a 
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romance  around  this  polished  individual. 
Just  before  we  reached  Sacramento  our 
'foreign  nobleman'  passed  through  the  car 
and  handed  his  card  to  each  person,  and  on 
it  was  printed— 


GRAND  NEVADA  RESTAURANT 

(In  connection  with  Stinner'i  buber  ihop) 
MEALS  AT  ALL  HOURS 

Al.VAM«.   P,D»0   HAKUIL  DAUCAHI.    ,  .    P.op  , 


Amongst  the  passengers  were  a  young 
'squatter'  and  his  wife;  they  were  returning 
to  Queensland  after  a  six  months'  trip  to 
Europe.  He  told  us  that  his  station  was 
ten  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbour  and  fif- 
teen from  a  post  office,  and  that  to  reach 
either,  they  had  to  cross  a  river  in  a  ferry. 
In  answer  to  a  question  about  their  being 
lonely— "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "we  get  used  to 
it,  and  we  are  both  fond  of  reading.  I  have 
one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  colony 
and  subscribe  to  half  a  dozen  I^ndon  papers 
and  magazines."  "Besides,  we  play  crib- 
bage  nearly  every  evening,"  added  his  charm- 
ing little  wife.  I  could  imagine  I  saw  his 
ranch,  far  away  there,  amid  gum  trees,  she- 
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oaks  and  honeysuckles,  with  its  low  roof 
and  wide  verandahs,  its  little  garden  in  front 
and  the  paddocks,  stretching  away  in  the 
distance,  rolling  upward  to  where  the  green 
ranges  loomed  like  giant  palisades  against 
the  norther"  sky.  I  could  see  again  the 
scene  at  the  close  of  day;  the  sheep  being 
drafted  into  their  quarters,  the  cattle  coming 
in  through  the  slip  panels,  the  fowls  flying 
up  with  much  ado  to  their  roost  on  the  roof 
ridge  of  the  shed,  and  the  dogs  at  the  stables, 
barking  as  though  a  kangaroo  battue  were 
going  on.  High  up  in  the  bluey-pink  sky, 
like  a  white  aerostat,  a  solitary  cockatoo 
screams  her  complaint  to  the  world  below  as 
she  circles  her  way  homeward;  long  shadows 
slowly  steal  across  the  grass,  and  the  under- 
parts  of  every  object  brighten  in  low  sun- 
light; while  across  the  meadows  comes  the 
sound  of  a  bell  or  horn,  when  the  men  are 
called  to  supper  and  to  rest.  Yes,  truly, 
home  is  where  contentment  is  and  where 
affection  dwells.  How  beautiful  and  how 
true  are  the  words  of  Omar  Kuayyam,  the 
Persian  poet — 

A  book  of  verse  underneath  the  bough; 
A  Jug  of  wine;  i  loaf  of  bread;  and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness 
O,  wildemeaa  were  Paradise  enow  I 
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Thus  sang  Omar,  "the  tent  maker,"  by  the 
walls  of  Nlshilpiir,  in  the  land  of  the  iOior- 
Assdn,  eight  centuries  ago. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  where  our 
lot  is  cast— whether  amid  the  wilds  of  a  new 
colony  or  within  the  jwecincts  of  a  crowded 
metropolis,  all  is  the  same.  If  we  have  a 
roof  over  our  head,  food  for  body,  food  for 
mind,  and  our  dear  ones  round  about  us, 
whether  it  be  m  a  wilderness  of  sand  or  a 
wilderness  of  chimney-tops,  we  should  dwell 
in  contentment,  love  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 

Streets  and  Gardens— Sutro  Heit;hts— The  Seal  Rocks- 
Cliff  House  and  Beach— Euster  Sunday— "  Chinatown  " 
— Opium  Dens — Chinese  Restaurants. 

"CALIFORNIA  was  discovered  hy  the 
•^  S|)ai.iards  in  1542;  hut  it  was  not  till 
1769  that  a  permanent  settlehieiit  was  formed. 
(Sir  Francis  Drake— in  the  Golden  Hind— 
did  not  land  here,  but  at  Point  de  los  Reyes, 
a  .smaller  bay  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate).  In  1766  Junipero  Serra,  the 
head  of  the  Franciscan  Friars  at  San  Diego, 
established  the  Mission  Dolores;  and  after  tliis 
tlie  little  colony  was  called  Ycrba  Buena. 
The  Mission  at  Monterey  was  organized 
about  the  same  time,  which  was  nearly  ten 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  Mexico.  The  Americans  'an- 
nexed' California  in  1846;  two  years  later 
gold  was  discovered;  from  that  time  San 
Francisco  has  made  wonderful  progress;  at 
the  present  time  (1890)  it  has  a  jiopulation 
of  385,000. 

The  city  is  built  upon  hilb,  some  of  them 
very  steep,  which  gives  to  it  an  ajipearance 
It 
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not  unlike  that  of  Quebec;  this  is  particu- 
larly  nobceable   when  approaching  the   city 
from    Oakland.    Up   and  down    these   hills 
and  out  in  the  suburbs  the  cable  cars  are 
running  continually,  from  early  morning  tiU 
midnight.    It   caused   a   strange  feeling  on 
coming  to  a  hill,  to  find  the  torn  going  up 
the  incline  at  the  same  speed  as  on  the  level- 
and   then   when  we  reached   the   crest  and 
looked  down   it   almost    made   us    dizzy   to 
see  the  railway  falling  away  in  converging 
hues    hke  a  ladder  viewed  from  the  top  of  a 
building— against  which  it  is  placed,  and  in- 
stinctively we  braced  ourselves  more  firmly 
in  our  seats.    But  the  car  moves  downward 
with  the  same  easy  motion,  stopping  at  each 
street,  where,  of  course,  there  is  a  section  of 
level  track.     The  streets,  which  are  laid  out 
in  regular  blocks,  are  broad,  though  they  are 
poorly  paved;  and  they  are  remarkably  clean, 
being  m  every  way  an  improvement  on  those 
of  New  York.     There  are  a  few  small  squares 
and  gardens  in  the  city,  but   the   principal 
pleasure  ground  is  Golden  Gate  park,  which 
contains    over    1,000    acres.     Half    a    dozen 
little  lakes  ornament  this  park,  with  grottoes, 
arbours   and   monumenU;  and   the  carriage 
dnves  and  foot-paths  are  all  kept  in  excellent 
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order.  It  is  the  fashionable  'drive'  of  the 
city,  where  the  showy  horse  and  the  gorgeous 
four-in-hand  spin  along  the  broad  avenues, 
which  are  carefully  watered  to  keen  down 
the  dust. 

Not  far  from  here  are  Sutro  Heights,  Cliff 
House  and  the  Seal  Rocks— all  on  the  sea 
shore.    These  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  at- 
traction which   San  Francisco  has  to   offer; 
for  'Frisco  without  the  Seal  Rocks  would  be 
like  Sydney  without  the  'harbour,'  Brussels 
without    'Waterloo'    or    Cairo    without    the 
'Pyramids.'    The  usual  way  to  go  there  is 
to  take  the  California-Street  cable  car  to  the 
Park    and    then    the   Ferries   R.   R.   to  the 
Heights;   Sutro   Gardens    are   private   prop- 
«ly,  but  open  to  the  public.    The  place  is 
situated  on  a  cliflf,  and  is  200  feet  above  the 
sm;  it  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  with 
winding  paths,  terraces  and  esplanades;  there 
is  a  nrofusion  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  along  the  borders    are   'carpet'    flower 
beds,   in  which   a   design   is   reproduced   in 
coloured  flowers.    Scattered   throughout    the 
gardens  and  above,  on  the  terraces,  are  groups 
of  statuary:  Cupid  and  Innocence  welcome 
us  at  the  gate;  Venus  and  Hebe  hide  in  the 
Jeafy  foUage  by  the  circle;  Goethe  and  Bee- 
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thoven  stand  before  the  library  door;  Eros 
and  Prometheus  are  perched  on   the  upper 
parapet,   while   Mercury  and   the  Gladiator 
guard  the  rocks   below.    From   'Inspiration 
Point'  we  get  a  grand  view  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  to  the  north  are  the  green  shores  of 
Marin   county,   Mount    Tamalpais   and   the 
Golden  Gate;  whilst  landward  we  can  trace 
the  railway  running  along  by  the  yellow  sand 
hill,  to  pierce  the  tunneUc^  cliflFs  above  the 
bay.    Below  Sutro  Heists  is  the  ChfiF  House- 
a  two^tory  hotel  of  medium  size  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  day  visitors   mostly. 
Large  verandahs  ejrtend  over  the  water  at 
each  floor;  these  are  20  feet  wide,  and  are 
provided  with  chairs  and  tables;  the  interior 
of  the  house  is  fitted  with  refreshment  rooms, 
bars  and  dining  halls.    In  front,  about  400 
yards  from  shore,  are  the  Seal  Rocks,  where 
hundreds   of  seals   may  be  seen  every  day. 
The   rocks   seem  to   be   alive  with   them— 
climbing  up  the  sides,  sliding  from  place  to 
place,  swimming  about  in  the  frothy  waters, 
old    residents    fighting   new-comers,    or    at 
peace,   lazily   basking  side  by  side,   in   the 
sun.    These    animals    live    here  year  •  after 
y^T,   never   deserting  the  rocks,  and  never 
being   disturbed— for   the  Government   pro- 
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tects  them  from  molestation.  In  colour  they 
are  dark  grey  when  wet,  but  when  the  fur  is 
dry  it  changes  to  a  tawny  yellow.  All  day 
long  they  keep  up  an  unending  row,  barking 
and  roaring  as  though  they  were  about  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  young  seals,  envious  of  a  comfortable 
comer  occupied  by  a  fat  old  sea  Uon,  will 
proceed  to  attack  him,  craning  their  necks, 
barking  and  snapping  at  him  until,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  the  big  fellow  will  roll  off  the 
ledge  and  plunge  into  the  sea,  splashing  the 
spray  high  up  on  the  grey  rocks.  From  the 
Cliff  House  verandah,  visitors  can  see  every 
movement  in  this  changing  picture;  and  peo- 
ple sit  there  for  hours,  gazing  through  field 
glasses  and  telescopes  at  the  novel  spectacle. 
A  fine  sandy  beach  stretches  southward 
from  the  CUff  for  miles;  and  this  is  a  favourite 
resort  for  bathers— or  rather  'paddlers.'  Here 
in  warm  weather,  young  ladies  may  be  seen, 
wading  about  in  the  rippUng  water  or  chas- 
ing the  receding  waves— to  be  chased  in  re- 
turn by  the  incoming  breakers;  running 
along  on  the  hard  sea  shore,  or  lolling, 
au  negligees,  on  the  sun-baked  ridges, 
where  the  sand  is  white  and  dry,  and  the 
Kttle  hillocks  are  cushioned  with  tufts  of  soft 
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There  is  an  exhibition  of  high  spirits 
—and  Ugh  dresses— which  mi^t  shock  some 
of  our  prudish  maidens  at  home,  for  these 
water-nymphs  are   not   averse   to    revealing 
the  beauties  of  their  pink  'tootaiesM    And 
why  should  it  be  thought  an  immodest  pro- 
ceeding?   They   are    thorougWy    girlish    in 
all  their  gambols;  thoroughly  innocent  in  their 
mtentions.    It  is  a  treat  to  come  across  a 
reaUy  'girUsh'  girl,  one  free  from  the  anti- 
quated   airs    of    an    affected   post-maturity; 
who,  while  being  a  subject  of  surprise  and 
dehght,   also   reminds   us   that  in    the  dull 
stream  of  social  inanities  that  flows    along 
by  the  Highway  of  Life  there  is  still  to  be 
found  pure  water  from  nature's  own  clear 
spnng,  though  it  be  hidden  from  sight   by 
this  or  by  that  which  floats  on  the  surface! 

We  were  in  San  Francisco  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  went  to  see  the  churches,  some  of 
wluch  were  beautifully  decorated.  I  never 
before  saw  such  quantities  of  flowers;  they 
seemed  to  be  hea{)ed  up  in  banks  and  scat- 
tered over  everything.  Grace  church  wi, .  a 
very  pretty  sight;  hundreds  of  flowers  were 
used  in  the  decorations,  completely  covering 
the  columns  and  fringing  the  woodwork  along 
the  front  of  the  church.     There  in  the  chancel 
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was  a  handsome  cross  made  of  wbite  violets 
embedded  in  a  border  of  green  hops  and 
maidenhair  ferns;  whiH  wreaths  of  gilly- 
flowers and  calla  lilies  were  twined  round  the 
font  and  the  pulpit.  On  the  choir  railing 
were  festoons  of  ferns  and  lilies,  and  the 
windows  were  adorned  with  marguerites,  moss 
and  daisies.  In  front  of  the  main  entrance, 
standing  against  the  wall,  was  a  large  cross 
of  red-wood — ten  or  twelve  feet  high — orna- 
mented with  fronds  of  the  marsh  fern  and  a 
chain  of  St.  Joseph  lilies.  At  the  end  of 
each  aisle  were  boxes  containing  growing 
palms,  the  rough  wood  being  concealed  by 
mounds  of  La  France  roses.  Dozens  of 
lights  illumined  the  darker  parts  of  the  in- 
terior, giving  to  the  purple  iris  and  the  lilies 
a  delicate,  transparent  appearance. 

Oh!  what  a  contrast  to  this  beautiful,  soul- 
inspiring  scene  was  that  which  met  our  eyes 
almost  immediately  on  our  departure  from 
the  portals  of  the  church.  There,  not  more 
than  a  block  away,  was  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  an  ordinary  week  day;  theatres  were  pre- 
paring for  the  matinee  or  evening  perform- 
ance, trams  were  carrying  thousands  to  the 
various  resorts  of  pleasure,  waggon  loads  of 
boisterous     hoodlums    clattered     down     the 
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streets,  and  fast  horses  (and  equally  fast  men 
and  women)  raced    along    the   dustj   roads 
bound   for   baseball  or  picnic   grounds.    In 
the  afternoon  we  saw  a  crowd  of  nearly  5,000 
returning  from  Baker's  Gardens,  where  they 
had    been   witnessing   a    balloon    ascension. 
Tobacconists,    fruiterers,   confectioners,   tail- 
ors, oyster  saloons,  bars  and  beer  shops  were 
open    and    doing  a    rushing    busin<^»;    with 
many  of  them  the  Sunday  receipts  are  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  day  excepting  Saturday. 
In  the  very  heart  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
Chinese  quarter,   occupying   10   blocks;  this 
was,  at  one  time,  the  most  fashionable  part 
of  the  city.    The  'colony'  started  in   1850, 
and  for   many   years  the  celestials  confined 
themselves  to    a    comparatively   small   area, 
but  as  their  numbers  increased,  street  after 
street  was  added  to  'Chinatown,'  and   the 
former   residents    were   compelled    to    move 
away  and  seek  homes  in  other  locaUties,  as 
the  new-comers   made  it    ahnost  impossible 
for  wlute  men  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and,    in    consequence,   property    depreciated 
in  value.    In  1860-65  the  principal  hotel  in 
'Frisco  was  the  'Grand,'  on  Dupont  street, 
—built   to  accommodate   SOO  guests;   it    is, 
to-day,  tenanted  by  «,000  Chinamen!    Their 
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shops,  restaurants,  theatres.  Joss  houses,  etc., 
are  fitted  up  and  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom;  their 
costumes  are  the  same,  and  the  decorations 
are  similar  to  those  so  lavishly  displayed  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  China.  We  obtained 
a  guide  to  take  us  through  the  '  underground' 
section  of  their  district;  here,  in  dens  which 
an  Englishman  would  not  consider  fit  for  his 
dogs,  thousands  of  celestials  lived — thirty 
or  forty  of  them  cramming  into  a  space 
scarcely  large  enough  for  one  white  family. 
Shelves  and  wooden  platforms,  which  serve 
as  beds,  were  built  round  the  room,  and 
there,  coiled  up  on  little  bundles  of  dirty 
rags,  we  saw  the  wretched  opium  smoktas 
lying  about  in  the  various  stages  of  excite- 
ment, semi-unconsciousness,  and  complete 
prostiation.  On  one  side  a  new  arrival  was 
getting  his  pipe  ready,  carefully  rolling  the 
sticky  opium  on  a  large  bodkin  and  heating 
it  over  a  lamp  flame  till  it  softened;  across 
the  passage  two  or  three  were  reclining  with 
their  heads  resting  on  straps  nailed  to  blocks 
of  wood,  pufiSng  clouds  of  vile  vapour  into  the 
already  smoke-suSused,  fetid  atmosphere.  In 
some  places  recumbent  forms  were  stretched 
out  at  full  length,  looking  like  so  many  mum- 
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mies;  only  their  quick  breathing  and  the 
involuntary  clutching  of  their  talon-like  fin- 
gers showed  them  to  be  alive— but  dead  to 
all  sense  of  sound  and  sight  and  feeling.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  ghastly  than  this  drug- 
fumed  creature;  the  mouth  agape  and  the 
lips  drawn  back  from  the  yellow  teeth;  the 
half-shut,  bleary  eyes,  glazed  and  deathlike; 
the  gaunt,  scantily-clothed  figure,  and  the 
sallow,  bony  face— having  more  resemblance 
to  a  skull  than  a  human  countenance. 

These  opium  cellars  are  off  the  streets,  and 
reached  by  dark  passages  and  narrow  alley- 
ways which  run  between  buildings  occupied 
by  the  very  lowest  order  of  Mongolians. 
When  we  were  coming  away  we  met  two 
poh'cemen  bringing  in  a  wounded  'chinky' 
who  had  been  set  upon  by  hoodlums;  and 
then  there  was  a  fine  row!  It  seemed  as 
though  the  stones  in  the  walls  and  the  planks 
of  the  sidewalks  and  balconies  had  suddenly 
turned  into  Chinamen;  heads  were  poked 
out  of  doorways  and  windows,  and  a  long 
procession  followed  the  victim  and  his  not 
too  tender  guardians;  each  man  was  giving 
his  own  version  of  the  affray  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and  demonstrating  it  with  an 
amount  (^f   hand    flourishing,  head    shaking 
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and  spitting  that  was  ti.ily  alarrairg;  while 
pig4ails  danced  in  the  air  like  iLa  prover- 
bial eels  on  the  gridiron;  we  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  them  stand  straight  up  in  the 
excitement!  After  the  almond-eyed  invalid 
had  been  handed  over  to  his  sorrowing  coun- 
trymen, the  policemen  returned,  kicked  their 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  preceded  us 
into  the  street. 

The  better  class  of  Chinese  live  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  life  to  this;  and  many  of  the 
wealthy  tea  merchants  and  importers  have 
comfortable,  well-appointed  homes,  but  fur- 
nished to  their  own  ideas  of  taste — a  la 
Chinms.  Most  people  imagine  that  all  China- 
men look  alike,  but  this  is  a  mistake;  there 
b  as  marked  a  difference  between  the  vulgar 
herd  and  the  educated  Chinaman  as  there 
is  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
Europeans.  The  restaurants  are  remark- 
able for  their  elaborate  decoration;  the  fit- 
tings and  furniture  have  all  been  brought 
from  China,  and  the  greater  part  is  rich  in 
material  and  design.  In  some  of  these  tea 
rooms  they  have  a  suite  of  apartments,  with 
division  screens  of  beautifully  carved  wood 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl  and  ivory;  the 
tebl«,  chain  and  settees  are  made  of   the 
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same  dark  wood — something  similar  to  Irish 
bog  oak — and  are  covered,  like  the  screens, 
with  grotesque  figures  or  mosaic  work. 
Paper,  silk,  and  crystal  lanterns  hang  round 
the  room  from  the  ceiling  and  on  brackets; 
little  octagon  tables  are  always  'set'  with 
plates  of  sweetmeats,  candied  fruits,  sugar 
nuts,  etc.;  and  hot  tea  is  kept  in  readiness. 
Although  the  well-to-do  Chinese  patronize 
the  restaurants  and  entertain  their  guests 
there,  the  proprietors  make  a  better  thing 
out  of  the  visitors  to  San  Francisco  who 
flock  to  them  in  thousands;  some  to  ''uy 
trinkets,  others  out  of  mere  curiosity. 

The  shopkee})ers  here  know  how  to  dis- 
play their  stocks  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  are  furriers'  windows  arrayed  to  rep- 
resent scenes  from  the  wild  wood  or  moun- 
tain fastness,  wherein  are  stuffed  animals — 
bears,  wolves,  panthers  and  smaller  game; 
the  florists  and  fruiterers  show  flowers  and 
berries  growing  on  the  plants  and  bushes — 
to  be  picked  off  only  when  sold;  in  the  green- 
grocers' shops  the  vegetables  placed  on  blocks 
of  ice,  look  cool  and  fresh;  and  the  windows 
of  the  confectioners  present  all  sorts  of  tasty 
temptations  in  the  way  of  cakes  and  candies, 
which  are  as  bread  and  meat  to  the  average 
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American  girl.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  at- 
tractive show  windows  are  those  of  the 
jewellery  shops;  there  is  one  place  in  par- 
ticular— called  the  'Diamond  Palace* — where 
there  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  precious  stones  and 
gold  and  silver  work  of  exquisite  design.  ■  [On 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  life-size  figures  of 
Eastern  beauties,  warriors  and  princes,  painted 
by  eminent  artists;  and  the  jewels  decorating 
the  costumes  and  those  in  the  crowns  and 
on  the  sword  hilts  are  real!  This  pretty 
conceit  is  well  arranged;  the  gems  being  set 
and  then  fastened  to  the  wall  with  cement; 
the  brilliant  effect  produced  by  the  electric 
light  flashing  on  the  clusters  of  rubies,  dia- 
monds, opals  and  emeralds  can  hardly  be 
described. 

We  left  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  April 
9th ;  and  in  six  days  we  landed  at  Honolulu, 
the  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  —  the 
'  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.' 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE   HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS 

Discovery  of  the  Islands— History— Captain  Cook— Kame- 
hameha — The  Natives — Dress,  Language  and  Customs 
—Tapa,  Kava,  Tabu,  and  the  Hi(/8.tfWa— Religion— 
Qimate— Statistics. 

'T'HE  Hawaiian  group  is  situated  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean;  lying  between 
the  18th  and  23rd  parallels  of  N.  latitude, 
and  extending  from  155°  to  161°  W.  longi- 
tude; and  is,  therefore,  just  within  the 
tropics.  There  are  eight  principal  islands: 
Hawaii,  with  an  area  of  4,210  square  miles; 
Maui,  760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590;  Molo- 
kai,  270;  Lanai,  150;  Niihau,  97;  and 
Kahoolawe,  63.  The  last  named  is  unin- 
habited; and  there  are  four  small  islets,  one 
of  which  (Molokini)  is  an  extinct  volcano 
with  one  side  of  the  crater  open  to  the  sea — 
showing  either  subsidence  or  denudation. 

Most  people  are'  under  the  impression  that 
Captain  Cook  discovered  these  islands,  and 
many  books  chronicle  the  error — for  an  error 
it  is;  they  were  discovered  by  Gaeteno,  an 
early  Spanish  navigator,  in  the  year  1542; 
and  the  chart  drawn  by  Mendana  in  1567 
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gives  a  very  nearly  accurate  position  to  the 
group— absolutely  correct  in  regard  to  Kauai. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  natives  that 
two  vessels  from  Spain  were  wrecked  on  the 
large  island  (Ow-hy-hee)  about  1627,  in  the 
reign  of  Kealiiokaloa,  a  king  of  Hawaii;  that 
the  shipwrecked  mariners,  being  compelled 
to  remain  there,  intermarried  with  the  na- 
tives, and  that  to  this  day  their  descendants 
can  be  distinguished  by  their  Ughter  com- 
plexion and  by  many  of  their  words,  which 
have  an  unmistakably  Spanish  derivation. 
(This  legend,  I  may  say,  finds  great  favour 
with  the  native  Hawaiians!)  Cook  was  here 
in  1778,  and  again  in  1770;  and  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  'Sandwich'  Islands,  in 
honour  of  his  friend,  the  Enrl  of  Sandwich. 
In  1791  Kamehameha,  chief  of  Hmvaii, 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  entire  archi- 
pelago and  became  the  first  King  of  the 
Eight  Isles;  and  a  "kingdom"  it  has  been 
ever  since.  The  population  at  the  time  of 
Cook's  visit  was  supposed  to  be  400,000 
(300,000  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth); 
now  it  is  only  05,000,  and  but  one-half  of 
these  are  native  Hawaiians.  There  are  40,- 
000  natives,  and  5,000  half-castes;  18,000 
Chinese;     18,000    Jajjanese;     12,000    Portu- 
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guese;  3,000  native-bom.  but  of  foreign  par- 
ents; 3,000  Americans:  1,200  British;  and 
a  few  hundred  Norwegians,  French,  and 
Germans, 

No  finer  clifnate  can  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world;  it  is  as  salubrious  as  that  of 
Madeira,  and  its  evenness  is  the  delight  of 
those  who  come  here  for  pleasure  or  to  bene- 
fit their  Iiealth.  The  tropical  heat  is  so  tem- 
pered ^7  Ihe  sea  breezes — the  soft  trade 
winds — ^that  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  at 
Honolulu  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
was  90°  in  the  shade,  while  the  lowest  was 
54°;  the  average  being  75°.  The  daily  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  but  12°.  Of  course,  it 
is  hot  in  the  sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day; 
but  the  mornings  and  the  evenings  are  de- 
lightful. 

Coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  bananas  and  pine- 
apples are  grown  in  great  quantities;  all 
sorts  of  citrous  fruits  abound,  and  the  cocoa- 
palm  grows  to  perfection;  I  am  told  that  the 
coffee  from  the  district  of  Kona,  in  Hawaii, 
brings  the  highest  price  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  London.  But  sugar  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct; hist  year  (1890)  the  ex|)ort  was  227,- 
530,131  lbs.;  and  the  capital  invested  amounts 
to   $28,920,990.    "On   the   island   of   Maui 
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there  is  a  plantation  containing  12,000  acres 
of  growing  sugar  cane,  and  a  mill  capable  of 
manufacturing  100  to  120  tons  of  sugar  per 
day!" 

The  Hawaiians  of  the  present  day  are  a 
fine-looking  race;  tall,  well-built,  handsome 
men  and  women;  the  colour  of  their  com- 
plexion has  been  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
kernel  of  a  walnut,  but  I  think  this  must 
refer  to  the  black  walnut,  for  it  is  certainly  a 
shade  or  two  darker!  They  have  large, 
brown  eyes,  and  their  hair  is  long,  black  and 
straight — not  curly;  their  features  are  pecu- 
liar to  Polynesians;  the  nose  is  not  flat, 
while  the  lips  are  but  slightly  fuller  than 
ours;  they  have  high  cheek  bones  and  broaH 
foreheads.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  queenly 
bearing  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  young 
Hawaiian  women;  each  one  walks  like  a 
veritable  princess.  The  costume  now  worn 
by  the  native  ladies  is  something  like  the 
gown  called  a  'Mother  Hubbard' — a  long, 
loose  garment  flowing  from  the  throat;  but 
when  they  ride  on  horseback  they  wear  the- 
pau, — which  is  a  divided  skirt,  wide  at  the- 
bottom  and  fringed  along  the  edges, — as  they 
ne'e  on  Mexican  saddles,  astride  of  the  ho;se! 
(We  saw  many  English  and  American  ladies, 
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in   Honolulu,  riding  in  the  same  way;    it 
looked  more  odd  than  graceful!)    They  are 
always  particulariy  neat  and  tidy,  and  their 
dresses  are  kept  spotlessly  clean;    I  never 
saw   a   slovenly  young   woman   during   my 
visit,  and  I  seldom  saw  one  who  was  not 
decorated  with  leis  of  flowers.    These  'leis' 
—or    flower-wreaths— are    worn    rouu^l    the 
neck  and  hat,  and  add  to  the  picturfesque 
appearance  of  the  wahines;    many  of  them 
wear  feather-wreaths  rpund  the  hat,   made 
from  peacock's  or  pheasant's  feathers,  in  a 
band,   two   or   three  inches   wide,   and   the 
bright  green  and  old-gold  make  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  white  holukus   (gowns),  the 
orange-coloured  leis  and  the  olive-brown  faces. 
And  what  happy,  smiling  faces  they  have! 
We  may  look  in  vain  for  the  hard,  critical, 
angular  faces  which  go  to  make  up  the  ma- 
jority   in    an    European    crowd.    The    Ha- 
waiians  are  not  by  any  means  free  from  guile, 
but  envy,  hatred,  maUce  and  uncharitable! 
ness  are  almost  utiknown  among  these  sim- 
ple people;  and  in  the  past,  even  their  battles 
were  always  fought  in  the  open,— there  were 
no  night  attacks,  no  ambushes,  no  stabbing 
in  the  dark.     Three  of  the  ancient  usages, 
which  have  come  down  with  them  through 
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the  ages,  are:   The  universal  habit  of  decor- 
ating  with    few,    the   hulu^hula,    and,    kava 
drinking.    The  last  is  c  le  of  the  abominable 
customs  which  some  of  tl  e  natives  still  cling 
to;   th^  gather  the  kava  (or  awa)  root  and 
chew  it  into  a  pulp,  the  juice  thus  extracted 
is  put  in  little  bowls,  and — but  there  is  no 
need  to  say  more,  except  that  the  effect  on 
the    native    is    something    like    that    which 
might   be  produced    by  taking  opium   and 
whiskey!    It  is  the  old  women  who  are  most 
addicted   to   this   revolting   habit;    a    kava- 
drinker  can  always  be  told  by  the  blood-shot 
eyes.     The    htUa-hula   is    the    old    national 
dance,  of  which  there  are  several  degrees  of 
rank  (or  rather  "rankness"!)    I  have  seen 
a  few^  of  these;    but,  to  use  a  stereotyped 
phrase,  they  can  hardly     e  imagined  much 
less  described.    The  natives  nearly  all  speak 
good  English,  which  is  taught  in  their  schools 
and  colleges;    but  their  own  tongue  is  the 
pleasanter  to  the  ear — it  is  so  harmonious, 
like  "a  language  without  a   backbone,"  as 
Miss  Bird,  the  eminent  traveller,  says.    Ex- 
cept when  European  words  are  written,  they 
use  only  12  letters:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n, 
p,  and  w;    but  they  sometimes  change  the 
spelling  from  the  old  way  to  the  new — using 
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t  in  place  of  k.  b  in  place  of  p.  and  r  in  place 
of  1  (as  taro  instead  of  kalo,  and  tabu  instead 
or  kapu). 

It    was   the   missionaries   who   introduced 
letters  and  spelling,   and  they  found   great 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  oi'hography  of  the 
l-olynesian   language;    because  "the  natives 
cannot   pronounce  two   consonants,    without 
an  intervening  vowel;   nor  a  word  terminat- 
ing with  a  consonant,  without  either  dropping 
the  final  letter,  or  adding  a  vowel."    The  a 
has  the  sound  of  ah,  e  is  lik-^  a,  and  i  is  like 
e,— as  m   the  French  languuf?;    and  every 
letter  is  pronounced.     The  word  they  use  on 
all  occasions  to  convey  good  wishes  is  'aloha'- 
It  means  Love;   but  it  also  takes  the  place  of 
our    good-morning,'  'good-night,'  'good-bye,' 
kind  regards,'  etc. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
their  traditions  have  been  handed  down 
verbally,  from  father  to  son.  from  chief  to' 
chirf-or  chiefess,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
have  been  able  to  preserve  so  much  of  the 
history  of  their  ancestors,— their  legends  dat- 
ing back  to  "late  in  the  tenth  or  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  Hawaiians  were 
aroused  from  their  dream  of  more  than  four 
centunes  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  adven- 
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turers  from  the  southern  islands,  probably 
from  the  Society  group."    It  is  evident  that 
there  was  a  belief  that  the  Islands— at  least 
Hawaii  and  Maui— were  occupied  as  early  a* 
the  6th  century!    From  the  year  1095  (this 
is   approximate— giving   so    many   years    to 
each  ruler)  to  the  present  day,  there  has  been 
an  unbroken  line  of  sovereigns  of  Hawaii. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  race  was  origin- 
ally Asiatic;    but  the  date  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance here  and   the   primaiy  source   of 
their  religion  are  mysteries  which  will  likely 
remain    unsolved   forever.    The   religion   of 
the  Hawaiians  was  a  system  of  idolatry  based 
upon   certain   melea,   or  song-stories,   which 
had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  preserved  by  the  priests  who 
met  at  the  heiaus  (sacred  temples)  and  re- 
cited—the older  to  the  younger— the  'articles 
of  belief,'  the  traditions  of  church  and  state. 
"But,"  says  the  late  king  in  his  book  on 
The  Legends  and  Myths  of  Hawaii,  "how 
did   the  Hawaiian   priesthood   become   pos- 
sessed of  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  genesis? 
It  was  old  to  them  when  one  or  more  chance 
parties  of  Spanish  sailors,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, may  have  looked  in  upon  ihem  for  a 
moment,  while  on  their  way  to  the  Spice 
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Islands:    and  it  was  probably  old  to  them 
when    the    Hawaiians    found    their    present 
home,   m   the   6th   century,   and   when   the 
Foljoiesians    left    the   shores    of   Asia,    four 
hundred    years    earUer.     It    was    engrafted 
mthout  consistency  upon  the  Jewish  story  of 
the  creation,  the  fall  of  man.  the  revolt  of 
l^ucifer,  and  the  repopulation  of  the  earth." 
Ihev  woi^hipped  many  gods:  Deities  who 
presided    over    the    elements,    the    volcanic 
deities.  gods  of  the  arts  and  industries,  and 
those  who  held  sway'  in  the  realms  of  death, 
but  above  all  were  the  great  Trinity-"  Kana 
the  organizer,  Ku  the  architect  and  builder 
and  Lono  the  executor."     The  UOm  was  the 
dread  law  which  held  the  whole  nation  in 
servile  bondage;  it  meant  'sacred,*  and  when 
a  house,  a  district  or  even  an  island   was 
placed  under  tabu,  no  one  was  permitted  to 
approach  it,  no    work   was   aUowed   to    be 
undertaken,  and  fowls  and  animals  were  put 
under  cover  so  that  no  noise  might  be  heard- 
certain  parts  of  the  beach  were  reserved  for 
"ng.  and  the  common  people  who  walked 
on  the    king's  ground*  were  punished  with 
death;    if  a  woman  ate  a  banana,  or  if  she 
ate  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  she  met 
the  same  fate;    the   banana   was   a   tabmd 
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fruit  and  so  were  certain  kinds  of  fish— set 
apart  for  the  chiefs  and  the  priests.    During 
tabu  season  no  fires  were  lighted,  not  a  canoe 
launched,  and  no  person  was  to  be  seen  out 
of  doors  I   And  yet  with  all  this  terrible  op- 
pression—for the  priests   and  sacred  chiefs 
made  the  best  (or  worst)  of  the  tain— the 
Hawaiian  of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a  much 
finer  specimen  of  humanity  than  the  native 
of  to-day:   it  is  strange  that  natives  of  trop- 
ical   countries    cannot    stand    civilization; 
they  seem  to  thrive  only  under  the  iron  laws 
of  despotism,  and  the  advent  of  store-clothes 
and  responsible  government  are  but  the  pre- 
curaors    of    national    declination    and    final 
extinction.     No    kinder-hearted,    more    hos- 
pitable   people    can    be    found    than    these 
islanders;  but  they  are  indolent,  improvident 
Eind  careless  in  many  ways;   the  once  proud 
spirit  that  throbbed  in  every  heart-beat  of 
the  nation,  now  finds  comfort  in  transactions 
ofi'small  trade,  or  takes  an  interest  in  things 
official,  or  in  matters  entirely  extra-insular; 
the  land  of  Kamehamehas  is  fast  drifting,  I 
am  afraid,  towards  annexation  to  some  for- 
eign power. 

Nearly  all  the  hard  labour  is  done  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese;   the  natives  con- 
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fining  themselves  to  fruit-growing,  fishing, 
cattle-rancUng,  and  work  connected  with  the 
shipping. 

Divorces    are    very    frequent    among    the 
Hawauans;    it  seems   to   be  as   easy  for  a. 
kanaka  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife  as  to 
get  a  mortgage  on  his  goods  and  chattels. 
Ihe  native  love^tory  winds  up  in  a  different 
way  from  ours:   "And  so  they  were  married, 
were  content   for  a   while,   then   they   wer» 
divorced  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards!" 
But  during  the  thtee  centuries  preceding 
the  Confederation,  the  history  of  the  islands 
IS  one  long  story  of  romance,  warfare,  and 
religion;    a  story  of  a  noble  race,  of  brave 
men    and    gentle,    loving    women.     Quoting 
from  the  volume  previously  referred  to:   "M 
the  mind  reverts  to  the  past  of  the  Hawaiian 
(Ffoup,  and  dwells  for  a  moment  upon  tha 
shadowy  history  of  its  peoj)le,  mighty  forms 
nse  and  disappear— men  of  the  stature  of 
eight  or  nine  feet,  crowned  with  helmets  of 
feathers,  and   bearing  spears   thirty  feet  in 
length.    Such   men   were   Kiha   and   Liloa, 
and   Umi.  and   Lono.  all   kings  of  Hawaii 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries; 
and  little  less  in  bulk  and  noi^e  the  leas  in 
valour    WHS    the   great    Kamehameha.    who 
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conquered  and  consolidated  the  several  islands 
under  one  government,  and  died  as  late  as 
1819.    And,  glancing  still  farther  backward 
through  the  centuries,  we  behold  adventurous 
chiefs,  in  barges  and  double  canoes  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  making  the  journey  be- 
tween   the    Hawaiian    and    more    southern 
groups,  guided  only  by  the  sun  and  stars. 
Later  we  see  battles,  with  dusky  thousands 
in  line.    The  warriors  are  armed  with  spears, 
slings,  clubs,  battle-axes,  javelins,  and  knives 
of  wood  or  ivory.    They  have  neither  bows 
nor   shields.     They   either  catch    with   their 
hands,  or  ward  with  their  own  the  weapons 
that  are  thrown.      ...      Far  back  in 
the  past  we  see  the  beautiful  Hina  abducted 
from  her  Hawaiian  husband  by  a  prince  of 
Molokai,  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress 
of  Haupu  until  her  sons  grow  to  manhood, 
when  she  is  rescued  at  the  end  of  an  assault 
which  leaves  the  last  of  her  defenders  dead. 
We  see  eight  hundred  helmeted  chiefs  of  the 
king  of  Hawaii,  all  of  noble  blood,  hurling 
themselves  to  destruction  against  the  spears 
of  the  army  of  Maui,  on  the  j)lains  of  Wailuku. 
And  then,  less  than  a  generation  after,  Kame- 
hameha  is  seen  in  the  last  battle  of  the  con- 
quest, when,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
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warriors.  lie  sweeps  the  Oahuan  army  over 
the  preapice  of  Nuuanu.  and  becomes  the 
master  of  the  archipekgo.    FinaUy  we  be- 
hold Kekuaokalani.  the  last  defender  in  arms 
of  the  HawEuan  gods  and  temples,  trampling 
upon  the  edict  of  the  king  against  the  worshij 
of  his  fathers,  and  dying,  with  his  faithful 
infe,  Manona,  on  the  field  of  Kuamoo     In 
the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  blood  the  eye 
rests  with  reUef  upon  numerous  episodes  of 
love,  friendship,  and  self-sacrifice,  touching 
with  a  softening  colour  the  ruddy  canvas  of 
the  past. 

And  so  the  Ule  runs  on,— much  the  same 
as  It  18,  was  and  ever  will  be,  aU  the  world 
over;  with  men  of  all  creeds  and  colours, 
two  great  factors  influence  their  lives,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.— Ambition  and  AffecUonI 

In  days  gone  by  the  costume  of  the  native 
was  either  a  'grass-skirt*  or  a  short  dress 
made  of  tapa;  this  tepa  is  a  sort  of  paper- 
cloth  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree; after  the  bark  has  been  soaked 
in  water  it  is  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet 
the  sides  of  which  are  grooved,  and  when  it 
18  hammered  to  the  proper  width  and  texture 
U  18  dyed  and  stamped  with  a  pattern  that 
has  been  cut  on  strips  of  bamboo;  these  strips 
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they  dip  in  the  paint  and  press,  with  their 
Snjgers,  on  the  tapa.    It  is  very  hard  to  ob- 
tain a  good  specimen  of  this  work  now,  and 
it  is  getting  scarcer  every  year;    but  I  was 
fortunate  in  securing  a  complete  dress  from 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Molokai.    They  say 
that  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  natives  on 
the  island  of  Niihau  are  still  very  primitive; 
while  all  of  the  lower  classes  are  more  or  less 
superstitious.     "The    native    superstition    is 
very  great,"  says  Mrs.  Grant,  in  Scenes  in 
Hawaii,  "but  there  is   one  thing  which— 
one  must  say  so  from  personal  experience- 
is   most   extraordinary,   and   I   can   imagine 
that  some  of  my  readers  will  scarcely  credit 
what  I  have  to  tell.    As  the  death  of  a  high 
chief  approaches,  a  swarm  of  tiny  red  fish 
,  invariably  come  about  the  harbour  of  Hono- 
lulu or  his  birthplace.    At  no  other  time  do 
they  appear.     During  our  stay  in  the  islands 
the  three  last  great  chiefs  of  the  line  of  Kame- 
hameha  died,  and  each  time,  just  before  the 
death,  did  the  swarm  of  fish  come,  reddening 
the  waters  till  they  looked  like  blood!    The 
first  to  die  was  Princess  Ruth.      . 
Mrs.  Panhahi  Bishop  was  the  next  to  follow; 
she  was  a  half-white,  but  on  her  mother's 
side  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Kamehameha 
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L.^u®*''l*'P'*  '^'^^  ""^  "Imost  unex- 
pected, but  the  deadly  swarm  of  red  fish 
came  mto  the  harbour,  again  the  herald  of 
disaster.  The  last  death  was  indeed  a  griev- 
ous calamity  for  with  Queen  Emma  e^ired 
the  last  of  her  race.      .  She  died 

very  suddenly,  indeed  without  warning,  al- 
most, and  this  time  the  red  fish  made  their 
appearance  at  Kona  on  Hawau.  where  much 
of  Queen   Emma's  early  youth   was  spent; 
the  natives   there   being  terribly  frightened 
not   knowing   what   had   befallen,   until   thi 
mai   from  Honolulu  brought  the  sad  news." 
Although    Christianity   is   the   general  re- 
ligion  of   the   people,   yet   there   are   many 
natives  who  still  venerate-not  to  say  wor- 
ship-the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  and  one 
in  particular.  Pele,  the  goddess  of  volcanoes- 
and  can  we  wonder  at  it.  surrounded  as  they  ' 
have  been  by  these  mysterious  earlh-fires- 
the  cause  of  which  is  a  question  that  baffles 
the  men  of  science  of  to-day?    Had  I  been 
an  Hawaiian,   living  in  the  last  century.  I 
would   have  been   one  of  the  most   devout 
worshippers  at   the  shrine  of  the   beautiful 
divimty;  for  I  have  knelt   beside  her  fiery 
throne-the    «>„drou»    crater    of    Kilauea. 
lo  this   day  natives  offer  sacrifices  in   the 
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way  of  white  pigp.  fowls,  fruit,  etc.,  which 
they  cast  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  In 
1887  the  Princess  liki-Liki  'prayed'  or 
starved  herself  to  death  to  propitiate  the 
"dread  goddess,"  and  thus  to  prevent  an 
earthquake— or  lava-flew!  "It  is  most  likely 
that  the  sorcerers  effected  this  sacrifice  of 
the  accomjxtshed  princess  by  craft  and 
cruelty.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  when 
her  death  was  announced,  the  eruption  (of 
Mauna  Loa)  ceased;  thus  confirming  the 
people  in  their  old  belief."* 

There  is  a  general  idea  that  the  natives  of 
the  'Sandwich  Islands'  were  cannibab;  but 
they  were  not.  fit  is  said  that  they  ate  vJook's 
body;  but,  wi  there  were  none  of  the  officers 
or  crew        shore  after  his  death,  and  as  the 
inhabiti     1  of  Ow-hy-hee  had  always  show, 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  cannibalism,  the 
story  ma/  be  set  down  as  a  'sailor's  yarn,' 
hke  many  others  that  were  circulated  when 
these  vessels  returned  home.     From  very  old 
natives  who  Me  now  living,  and  who  have 
conversed  with  those  who  were  on  the  spot 
at  the  time,  we  learn  that  the  flesh  was  strip- 
ped from  the  bones,  (the  highest  compliment, 
according  to   the   prevailing  custom),   some 

•VofcaiKwi  jnd  EaHltfmJui.     KiiceUnd.        ' 
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parte  of  it  being  given  to  the  chiefo  and  other 
portions  burned;  only  a  few  of  the  bones 
were  sent  back  to  the  ship,  the  remainder 
were  hidden  in  one  of  the  heiout.    Althourfi 
the  Hawaiians  never  practised  the  horrible 
habit,  cannibalism  was  common  among  a 
band  of  savages  who  came  from  one  of  the 
south  sea  islands,  and  established  themselves 
for  a  few  years,  in  the  mountain  districte  of 
Aauai  and  on  the  northern  shores  of  Oahu 
In  appearance  they  were  darker  than  the 
natives   of  the  island!.,   their  language  was 
different  and  they  worshipped  other  gods. 
*or  a  time  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
unmolested;  until  the  Hawaiians,  finding  they 
were  man-eaters,  made  war  upon  them  and 
drove  the  foreigners  from  island  to  island, 
till,  finally,  the  'consumers  of  home  produc- 
tion   were  forced  to  set  sail  for  the  place 
from  whence  they  came—the  unknown  land 
Thus  came  and  went  the  first  and  the  kst 
of  the  cannibals. 

Kamehameha  I  was  bom  at  Kokoike.  N. 
Kohahi,  in  Hawaii,  in  1786;  the  name  of 
this  chief  means  'the  lonely  one,'  owing  to 
tHe  hermit-like  mode  of  his  earlier  life  He 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  brave  warriors,  a 
sagacious  ruler,  but  intensely  superaUtious; 
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he  was  just  what  the  natives  needed  at  that 
time— a  wise  autocrat,  one  whose  confidence 
in  himself  inspired  confidence  in  others.    In 
1819,  in  the  reign  of  lihoUho,  the  people  re- 
nounced the  ancient  religion,  the  temples  were 
destroyed  and  the  gods  (images)  were  broken 
or  burned;  many  of  the  priests  were  kiUed 
and  those  who  took  up  arms  in  support  of 
the   Aeiou*.   were   put   to   flight.     The   first 
missionaries  arrived  on  the  4th  of  April  of 
the  same  year;  and  they  found  the  people 
actuallyj,wan<in^  a  new  religion!    They  made 
the  best  of  a  grand  opportunity;  there  was 
but    little    opposition    and    no    persecution; 
everything  seemed  to  be  arranged  to  make 
their  task  comparatively  easy. 

In  1844  the  Independence  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands   was  acknowledged.    On   two  occa- 
sions these  Islands  were  seized  and  held  for 
a  short  time,-once  by  the  British,  and  once 
by  the  French;  but  both  countries  acknowl- 
edged  that  the  act  was  done  in  error,  and 
an  apologj.  was  tendered  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment.   In  1865,  when  certain  Americans 
m  Honolulu  were  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  Consul* 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  sent  an  official 
communication   to   the   King,   remonstrating 
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against  these  proceedings;  in  wWch  the  fol- 
lowing  clause  appears:  "Therrfore,  we  d©. 
Clare  in  the  name  of  our  Governments,  that 
any  attempt  to  annex  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  any  foreign  power,  whatever,  would  be 
in  contravention  of  existing  Treaties,  and 
could  not  be  looked  upon  with  indifference 
by  either  the  British  or  the  Erench  Gov- 
ernment." 

King  Kalakaua  began  to  reign  in  1874 
and  died  in  1890;  and  his  elder  sister.  liliou' 
kalam.  is  the  present.  Queen;  the  heir  to  the 
ttrone  is  the  Princess  Victoria— Kawekiu— 
Kaiulani— Lunalilo— Kalaninuiahilapalapa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HoMlulu-Beautiful  streets  and  Handsome  Buildings- 
Kamehamehan  SchooU,  and  Museum-Kahilis,  and  ttie 
Jf«««-Kapiolan.  Park-Royal  H.wuian  Bjid-nJ 
wwian  Hotd-The  Pali-The  Pau*-WukM-A  Ltm^ 
-i^-P-n-Ohehs-^    Ohics-A    Dance    in^ 

JJONOLULU,    the    capital   of  the   king- 
dom.  IS  situated  on  the  island  of  Oahu, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  !e5,000.     Here 
are  the  Parliament  Houses,  Royal  lolani  Pal- 
ace and  other  government  buildings;  tram- 
cars  run   on  all   the  principal  streets,   and 
there  is  a  short  line  of  railway  running  out 
to  Pearl  Harbour,  seven  miles  away.    There 
is  a  very  complete  telephone  service  in  the 
city;  the  streets   are   lighted   by   electricity, 
and  are  macadamized  with   lava  and  coral- 
•tone;  the  sidewalks  on  the  main  streets  are 
paved  with  stone,  while  the  country  roads 
are  perfections   of  smoothness   and   cleanli- 
ness.   No  one  who  has  seen  Honolulu  can 
ever  forget  these  beautiful  streeU:  the  mag- 
nificent rows  of  cocoa,  sago  and  royal  palms; 
the  overhanging  Umarinds   and   'prides   of 
India'  with  their  scarlet  crests;  the  sUtely 
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iTi   ^  '"''  '^'^^'  «»'»  then  the 
«plend.d  roadways,    pretty  ornamental   gar- 

extreme  lovelmess!  The  Queen'/pahce- 
which  cost  over  $S0O.00O-stands  in  a  smaU 
park,  ten  acres  in  extent,  in  which  there  are 
^y  vaneu<«  erf  palms  and  cocoa4x«J 
ferns  and  cacU.  Not  far  from  the  Pahice  is 
Queen  Emma's  Hospital,  in  front  of  ^ch 
are  two  avenues-one  is  shaded  by  rows  of 
dateipalms  and  the  bther  bordered  by  mair- 
mficent  royal  palms.    All  the  pubHc   bS- 

f^i,1!!!^''"^I*''u''  '"  *PP«'''«'ce  and  are 
furmshed  with  the  Utest  improvements. - 
Uie  Free  Libraiy.  Reading-room.  Y.M.C.A 
Bm  ding.  Post  Office.  Bals.  O^  Hoi^ 
Asylum,  etc.  There  are  many  natiTch^^' 
(Q>ngr^t.onal).  and  one  Episcopal  Cath*. 
d«l-the   ornamental   stone-work   of   which 

Cathohc  church  is.  of  course,  noted  for  the 
fine  decoration  of  its  interior.  Besides  these 
ir  ««  AdvenUst  and  Mormon  churches, 
and  a  Chinese  Joss  House.  The  Museum 
Snif     ^'°fl'*n»el'an  Schools  contams  the 

the   world.    There  are   quantities   of   tapa 
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cflabash  ornaments,  pot    bowls,   idols,   etc.; 
but  the  'gods'  are  fewer  in  number   than 
might   be  expected  in  this  land  of  supersti- 
tion.    In  one  room  we  saw  some  of  the  an- 
cient   feather-cloaks,    or    mamos-so    called 
from  the  name  of  a  bird  once  found  in  these 
islands;    this    bird    had    two    bright    yellow 
feathers  under  its  wings,  so  it  may  be  imag- 
ined how  much  time  and  trouble  would  be 
taken  in  procuring  birds  to  furnish  feathers 
sufficient  for  a  war-cloak  four  feet  wide  and 
eleven   feet   long.     Such   was   the   mamo  of 
Kamehameha  I,  and  it  'occupied  nine  gen- 
erations of  kings  in  the  fabrication.'     Here, 
too,  were  many  kahilis;  these  are  long  poles 
on  the  tops  of  which  are  bunches  of  feathers 
of   different  colours,  looking  something   like 
enormous  brushes  or  feather-dusters.     They 
were  the  insignia  of  royalty,  or  chieftainship; 
and  were  carried,  as  banners,  in  processions, 
funerab,  and  on  all  state  occasions.     Some 
of  the  calabashes  (large  wooden  bowls),  once 
belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii,  were  orna- 
mented with  the  teeth  of  their  slain  enemies  I 
The  handle  of  one  kahili  was  a  leg  bone  of 
a  rebel  chief  who  had  been  killed  by  one  of 
the  royal  princes.     There  is  a  splendid  col- 
lection  of   weapons   and   ancient    household 
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^T V:?  r^  "^""^  "-i^-«-  On 

racn  side  of  the   main    entmnce  stands    a 
gl^ntic  papa-hee^u.  or  surf-board 
c«Jr^f  f  P"^  ^  one  of  the  favourite  re. 

8n«„!,^   u  .  H"^«"«n  water-lilies,  and 

S&h     ^  'T'^'  ^"''8«;  and  nullioL,  of 

S'stlr.atxr'"'^"^ '''-"'•■" 

"w  waier.    Here,  once  a  week    tli« 

httle  hme-hghts  would  flash  for  a  moment 
and  change  the  shade  of  everything  to  Sor 
green;  and  through  the  l^rS  kr^Z 
the  'misty-wing'  flitted  about  and  sa^gW 

rT«\,,'^"''  the  pleasant  drive  h^om^ 
along  the  Waikiki  Road,  past  the  ofd  pC 

^tion  and  the  Palace  gx^'unds.    The  C" 
Hawanan    Band    is    composed    of   fiLt"  k™ 

fortv     •  '^  '      ?™««""':  it  numbers  about 
forty  pieces,  and,  not   long  ago,  they  won 
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the  iirst  prize  at  San  Francisco— competinK 
against  some  of  the  best  bands  in  the  United 
States!    They  are  familiar  with  all  the  best 
music,    classical,    orchestral,    operatic,    and 
dance  music,  as  weU  as  with  the  native  airs; 
their    playing    is    reaUy    exquisite.    I    have 
heard    the    leading    bands    in    Europe    and 
Amenca,   but   this    Hawaiian    band   pleased 
me  better  than  any  of  them;  and  their  sinrinit 
«  fascinating.     Once  a  week  they  play  in 
iimma  Square,  and  on  the  night  of  the  arrival 
of  a  st««iner  they  give  a  performance  in  front 
of  the  Hawaiian  Hotel;  there  is  a  large  gar- 
den  here,   with   many  palm-trees,  algarobas 
and  tamarinds;  on  the  trunks  of  these  trees 
are    placed    little    electric    lights-perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty.-and  on  concert  nights  the 
place  looks  very  brilliant;  whilst  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  are  added  the  bright  dresses  and 
flower-wreaths  of  the  natives!    The  hotel  is 
a   large  building,  erected  in   1872,  costing 
the  government   about   $125,000;   there  are 
double  verandahs  at  the  front  and  back,  and 
a  tower  from  which  a  good  view  is  obtained 
of  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  on 
the  other.     The  servante  were  all   Chinese, 
even    the   chambermaid   was    a    Chinaman! 
It   was  amusing  to  hear  how  my   baggage 
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came  through  the  customs  'quite  flee '     (It 
was  not  the  only  thing  that  was  'quite  fl«' 
about  the  place!)     Our  bedrooms  were  hir« 
and  air>-,  and  opened  to  a  verandah  whid, 
was  entirely  screened  round  with  mosquito- 
netting  and   wire-gauze -a   fine  spot  for  a 
netta,  safe  from  attacks  of  insecU.     Unlike 
Amencan    hotels,    the   table   was    not   over- 
loaded; but  what  was  there  was  good  and 
well  cooked.     The  billiard-room  was  in  the 
taseraent,  and  at  the  end  of  it  was  the  'bar  ' 
Bui  I  did  not  frequent  the  latter  very  much- 
it  IS  such  a  temptation  to  travellers;  espe-' 
cially   in   a   warm   country,   and   Ihen-eaek 
annk  wa»  twenty-five  cental 

The  grandest  sight  on  the  island,  in  the 
way   of  scenerj',    is   the   Po/»-an   immense 
precipice    to    the    north    of    the   city.     One 
evening  we  made  up  a  party  to  drive  out  to 
the  /-o/i;  so  the  next  morning,  when  the  early 
.unbeams    were   straggling  through    the   in- 
terlacing  branches  of  the  palms  and  tama- 
nnds,   half  a   dozen   individuals   of   a    pro- 
nounced  sight-seeing  type,  were  partaking  of 
a  rather  hurried  breakfast.-for  we  wanted 
to  be  well  on  our  way  while  it  was  yet  cool. 
Punctually  at  seven  o'clock  our  waggonette 
dashed  up  to  the  steps,  and  soon  we  were 
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bowling  along,  armed  with  field-glasses,  note- 
books  and   cameras.    At   first   we   did    not 
know  which  to  admire  most:  the  beautiful 
scenery,  the  bright  sunshine  and  exhilarating 
air,  or  the  gorgeous  band  of  feathers   (lei) 
round  our  Jehu's  hat.     In  and  out  through 
the  streets  we  went;  past  substantial  dwell- 
ings  surrounded  by  groves  of  graceful  palms, 
bananas,   papayas   and   ohiat;  past   humble 
cottages,  half  hidden  by  the  luxuriant  growth 
of   plant  and   vine,      here  the  fences   were 
festooned   with   clematis   and    hibiscus;   past 
the  sUtely  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  front  of 
which    stands    the    great    bronze    statue    of 
Kamehameha  I;  past  curiosity  shops,  adorned 
with  shells,   fans,   trinkets  and   weajjons   of 
a    by-gone   generation;    past    vegetable   and 
fruit  stalls,  where  might  be  purchased  nearly 
everything    that    grows    under    the    sun;    a 
glance  at  the   Fish   Market,   where  we  see 
fish  of  every  size  and  colour— purple,  green, 
blue,  black  and  gold,  and  all  sorts  of  those 
unpalatable  looking  dishes  which  John  China- 
man geU  up  for  sale;  then  we  left  the  city 
behind,  and  drove  along  a  road  smooth  as  a 
floor,   where  the  giant   palms,   fifty   feet   in 
height,   almost   met   above   our   heads.     On 
every  side  were  flowers  of  nil  shades  and 
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the  delicate  y  tmted  pawion-flo^l  luid  thou- 
sands  of  blossoms  exhaled  their  odours  in 
toe  morning  air.    At  one  place  we  stopped 

pound  the  taro  into  paste;  then  the  good- 
natured  Kanaka  got  a  litUe  cup.  wiwdit 
out  (with  his  pocket-handkerchirfO  Tnd  o^! 
fered  us  some  poi  to  taste;  but  we  said  we  had 

H^  t  n.r  ^"*"'"'  """l  «l«'in«'  with 
S.^;h^'j%"  the  chief  article  of  food 
m  all  the  uUnds.  and  is  made  from  the  taro 
Kjot:  which  u,  something  like  a  sweet  potato, 
when  boiW;  the  pot  is  made  by  beating  i 
with  maUets  into  pulp,  like  veiy  thin  do^h. 
•a  Ung  It  and  putting  it  away  in  pails  or  bf  r- 

^»^K  r*""'  """^  ''  '"'«  "''•  print"'* 
paste — but  very  sour. 

As  we  crossed  the  litUe  bridge  we  saw 
^o  or  three  native  women  in  the  stream 
below  washing  clothes-beating  them  on 
smooth,  flat  stones,  and  keeping  time  to  the 
music  of  a  guiUr  which  one  of  the  childwn 
on  the  bank  was  paying  in  a  hty  sort  of 

Z  th?  ''1.°'  "r"^'  "«'  ~^«-  -hew 
^V^V  -^  T*"-*  '^y  °»t  he  done 
without  the  aid  of  inspiring  melody,  thew 
awails  a  small  fortune  for  the  inventive  gen- 
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ius  who  will  bring  forth  a  washing-tub-and- 
miuicai-box  combined! 

The  Po«  is  about  six  miles  from  Honolulu, 
and  the  road  gradually  rises  to  a  height  of 
1,800  feet;  after  passing  through  the  'fair 
Nuuanu'   valley  we  strike  into  a   narrower 
gorge,  where  the  mountains   rise  on  either 
Mde  in  precipices  green  with  ferns  and  cling- 
ing  vines,  and  where  the  Uttle  white  moun- 
tain owls  soar  among  the  jagged  peaks;  then 
the  road   takes   a   turn   round   a   great   rod 
rock-wall,  and  we  are  on  the  brink  of  the 
Palx.    To  the  right  and  left  a  palisade  of 
broken  ctp^  sweeps  round  to  the  sea-line, 
where  the  white  foam  ^rashes  in  among  the 
rocks;  before  us  the  mounUin  breaks  off— 
a  iierpendicular  cliff,  and  eight  hundred  or 
a  thousand  feet  below  is  a  beautiful  valley, 
dotted    with    cultivated    patches,  groves    of 
palms    and,   here  and   there,   a   cottage  or 
farm-house;    while    far    away,    beyond    the 
vari^ated  colouring  of  the  landscar^!.  is  the 
Facifie  Ocean  shining  like  a  sea  of  silver 
It  IS  like  a  view  of  the  Promised  Und  " 
•aid   one  of  the  party;  "nothing  could   U 
more  beautiful  I" 

A   narrow,   agnag  paU,   ^„d,,   j„^^   ,^^ 
race  of  the  ^teep  precipice,  along  which  we 
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laden  with  bags  of  rice;  while  each  man  had 
h«  pig-tail-  fed  over  his  hat  to  keep  U  from 
being  blown  away.-the  only  use  I  ever  saw 
thCTa  make  of  their  precious  queues. 

This  place  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Ha- 
wanans  as  it  was  here  that  KaUni  fought 
hi8  last  battle  against  Kamehameha.    It  was 

Iste  mvaded  Oahu.  and  his  fie...,  warriL 

ITa  .  n  T'  '"'""•'''"  ''«"'  th*''  strong- 
holds till  here,  in  "Waolani's  rock-ribb^ 
P««s  they  made  a  final  sUnd;  but  after  many 
hours  of  h«rd  fighting  Kalani's  valiant  little 
arm>   was  completely  routed,  and  hundred. 

Thus  they  fought,  and  then  retreated  until, 
of  all  their  thousands  armyed  in  order  of 
battle  at  dawn,  there  were  but  three  hundred 
ch^.  remaimng,  together  with  a  few  hun- 
dred  wounded  warriors  from  the  ranks,  though 
weary  and  wounded,  and  hopeless  of  win- 
ning the  day.  yet  still  devoted  to  their  youn. 

the  wish  for  life  or  the  love  of  woman  It 
was  a  sight  to  draw  tea«  from  the  groy  l.v. 
rc^ks  round  about  them  to  see  those^.ried 
old    warnoni    ever    seeking    to    guard    their 
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Keiki  Moi-lhe  image  of  the  old  king- 
throughout  the  sickening  slaughter  of  that 
•"cmorable  day."* 

the  refreshing   breeze,   enraptured   with^hf 

us,  and  then,  after  taking  some  photographs, 
we  returned  to  the  city.  On  our  waf  £ek 
we  saw  a  great  many  native  ladies  riding  on 
horaeback  m  the>r  regular  way-astride;  Lch 

siLhtTn'^""'  't  ^"•""'^  '*  ^"^  »  '■'"'r'»i«g 
«i«ht    to    see    these    soft^yed,    hapnv-faced 

gjrls.  wUh  leis  round  their' n^-ks^SS 
along  the  fern-bordered  ^ads.  thrir  lo^ 
ha.r  flying  .„  the  wind,  and  their  bright- 
coloured  costumes  rivalling  the  ohia»  !„d 
h.b,scu,.n  the  hedg«,  on  either  side!  F«>m 
rtart  to  finish  our  driver  entertained  us  with 
•tones  and  legends  of  the  place  and  people, 
e^laimng  everything  to  t«  and  giving  both 
the  English  and  native  names;  such  a  pleas- 
ant spoken,  smihng   fellow,  with    the   gentle 

2^7  M  r'."™'  •"  ""^  Hawaiians  He 
actually  blushed  when  he  asked  us  what  we 
thought  we  ought  to  pay  him.  Imagine  a 
blushing  cabipan!  »    ^  " 

_H^w_differe„^  isjhejtate  of  thing,  hen.. 

•K«4ni ./  Oakm.    Nmell. 
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to-day  to  what  we,  in  our  youthful  days, 
toought  It  would  be  in  iiie  Sandwich  Islands'! 
Where  barbaric  tribes  held  their  councils  of 
war  the  graceful  towers  of  h  royal  palace, 
parhament  and  pubhc  buildings  cast  their 
shadows  across  beautiful  lawns  or  weU-paved 
streets;  Christian  churches  have  supplanted 
the  sacnficial  heiaw;  the  opera  house  has 
(pubhcly)  taken  the  place  of  the  hula-hula: 
and  where,  formerly,  the  aborigines  drew  up 
their  canoes  on  the  beach,  great  ocean  steam- 
ers he  alongside  substantial  wharves  and 
warehouses. 

AlMJut  four  miles  from  the  city  is  Waikiki 

(Wy-kee-k^),  the  great  bathing  resort;  whew 

at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day,  natives  and 

others  may  be  seen  sporting  in  the  waves. 

Uressmg-rooms   are    built   along   the    beach 

and  bathmg  suits  may  be  rented,  but  most 

people    prrfer    having    their    own.-keeping 

them  at  'Waikiki  Villa.'  the  sea-side  branch 

of  the   Hawaiian   Hotel.    There,   too,   is   a 

toboggan-slide,  erected  high  up  on  the  shore, 

and  ninmng  out  over  the  water,  where  the 

bathers  come  down  on  the  'plank'  and  shoot 

far  away  into  the  sea.    There  is  a  gradual 

•lope  of  the  smooth,  sandy  beach  into  the 

deeper  water;  and  alwut  two  hundred  yards 
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from  shore  a  coral-reef  runs  paraUel   with 
the  coast,  just  below  the  surface;  this  natural 
bamer  keeps  the  sharks  at  their  distance 
It  was  deUghtful  to  rest  on  the  clear,  buoyant 
waters,   where   but   the  sUghtest   moUon   of 
hands  or  feet  was  sufficient  to  keep  afloat- 
to  feel  the  long  "Pacific  sweU"  heave  be-' 
neath  us,  and  then,  as  genUy,  subside,  till 
only  the  tops  of  the  cocoa^jahns  were  seen; 
«ch  pulsation  bringing  us  nearer  the  shore,' 
UU   at   length,   in   lazy   lisUessness,   we   roU 
upon  the  beach,  while  the  sand-swirls  eddy 
round  about  our  feet.     Then,  with  a  shake 
and  a  splash  we  plunge  in  again,  and  so  the 
^me    goes    on.    SomeUmes    half    a    dozen 
Hawauan  girls  would  swim  past,  each  with 
aigarland  of  sea-weed  on  her  head;  singing, 
laughing,  and  diving,  like  so  many  fabled 
nymphs,   or   bronzed    Ophelias,— 'mermaid- 
bke'  and  decked  with  'weedy  trophies.'  After 
our  swim  we  would  sit  under  the  latuii  (shel- 
tered verandah  or  arbour),  smoke  the  sooth- 
ing cigar,  and  watch  the  cloud  pictures  be- 
yond the  red  crater-mountoin  of  Diamond 
Head.    And  we  often  thought  of  those  far 
away,  and  wished  that  they  were  with  us.  or 
could  sw  us.  here  in  this  'Paradise  of  the 
Pacific' 
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One  day  we  got   into  conversation   with 
some  of  the  native  ladies,  and  they  asked  lu 
many    questions    about    Canada,    Australia, 
and     the  coast'— as  they  always  call   Cali- 
fornia; and  it  is  the  great  ambHion  of  every 
Hawaiian    to    see    'the    coast.'    Before    we 
came  away  one  of  them  invited  us  to  a  7uom  ' 
Now  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  this 
was.-and   thought   it   might   be  some  new 
kind  of  Katuika  drink,  or  a  heathenish  hvla- 
ftiUa;  but  we  were  informed  that  a  luau  (pro- 
nounced loo-ow)  was  a  native  feast.    "Come 
to-morrow  night,  do,  and  we'll  give  you  a 
regular,  old-fashioned  Hawaiian  luaul"    So 
we  accepted;  but  not  without  misgivings  c.^ 
to  what  we  might  be  expected  to  eat  and 
dnnk.    The  next  evening,  in  company  with 
half  a  dozen  guests  from  the  hotel,  we  drove 
out  to  Kapalama.     It  was  a  beautiful  niriif 
and  as  we  bowled  along  the  smooth  roads, 
past  the  'merry-go-round,'  the  Chinese  the- 
atre, and  by  the  sea-shore,  we  had  great  fun 
discussing  the  prospects  of  the  feast.     Mn 
M—  declared  thit  she  "never,  never  could 
Mt  their  pot— not  even  with  a  spoon";  and 
her  husband  told  her  she  mi^t  skip  that 
dish  if  she  wished,  but  she  would  Je  expected 
to  take  an  extra  helping  of  raw  fish;  while 
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our  friend  the  Californian  said  be  had  seen 
several  very  old  women  going  out  in  this 
d.rectu>u  vnth  bundles  otkaL  „M>ts?  Ind 
that  doubtless  these  would  be  properly  mas- 
.cated  for  us  by  this  time!  But  we  dreaded 
lest  our  hostess,  in  the  goodness  of  her  light 
heart,  might  think  that  a  luau  would  be  tame 
l^'^^lt^P^^ovmance  of  the  sinuous  hula- 

brfore  the  wmd  up."    A  short  turn  to  the 

Tt^nJ       /°    *•*"    '""•  '"'''  »"'  <="ri«ge 
stopped  ,„  front  of  a  garden  full  of  tropicd 

tre^,  shrubs  and  flowering  vines,  where  four 
or  five  whrte-robed    flower-wreathed  maidens 
were  sUndmg  by  the  gate  to  welcome  us  and 
to  place  the  customary  lev,  around  our  necks 
For  a  wh.Ie  we  sat  on  the  long,  wide  veran- 
dah   hstemng  to  the  meles  of  the  mea  haku 
mele  (son^  of  the  composer),  and  thoroughly 
enjoymg  the  peaceful,  quiet  scene.    And  how 
strange  it  seemed:  the  solemn  waving  of  the 
spectral  palms,  the  quaint  shadows  c^t  by 
gnarled    trunks   of   grotesque   trees    and    by 
their  feathery  foliage,  the  subdued  light  peep- 
•ng  out  from  beneath  the  lanai,  and  the  dusky 
maidens  flitting  across  the  garden  paths  in 
s«irch  <rf  matU  leaves  to  ornament  the  feast. 
When  the  Imu  was  announced  we  paired  off 
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and  passed  into  the  lanai.    This  enclosure 
was  a  krge  open  room,  with  a  wooden  waU 
or  fence   running  round    about   seven   feet 
high,  and,  of  course,  roofed  orer;  it  was  out- 
side of  the  mam  part  of  the  house,  and  was 
generally  used  for  dancing  and  on  occasions 
hke  the  present      The  feast  was  kid  on  the 
floor/    Down   the   centre   of  the  room   was 
spread  a  roU  of  matting,  and  on  this  were 
gr«it  quantities  of  ferns,  vines,  leaves  large 
and  smal^  and  hundreds  of  flowers;  arrang^ 
among  these   lay   the   various   dishes.   caU- 
bash«   of  fruit,   polished    cocoa-nut    bowls, 
and.  here  and  there,  a  lamp  or  candle.  Around 
the  edge  were  mats  for  the  guests;  and  on 
tt«e  we  squatted^    It  was  all  fun.  and  but 
httle  formality     Everything  was  eaten  with 
the  fingers.    Before  we  commenced,  a  youne 
■mhine  took   round   a   calabash   filled   with 
water,   in   which   were  dainty  little   flowers 
and  spngs  of  scented  tree  blossom;  after  all 
had  used  these  unique  'finger-bowls'  the  first 
course  was  served.    This  was,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say.  pot.     To  eat  it  a /a  ^aiw,ii„n 
you  simply  dip  your  finger  in.  give  it  a  twist 
round,  and  convey  what  sticks  to  it  to  your 
mouth;  and   we  all  did  it,  for  beside  each 
guest   was   a   pretty   little  carved   cocoa-nut 
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t^'^lf  "L"''''  P^'  -^  •'  -o"W  have 
been  rude  to  refuse  the  fiwt  oouree  ri  m  ^ 
remark  that  wp  H;h       »   ^/"""e.     (i  may 

After  this  we  had  rL  71  "•  ''^'^  '"^P'^'' 
split  and  salted     Z  ^**'-^"r  '«^  mullet. 

up  their  „"^tt  tWs'dish'T :  T'*  '"™ 
difference  between  t  a.!'  t     '"'"'*  '^  *'"* 

"PP«8raiice  of  Iiri,t-blue  nill.        j  * 

i-nting.    F,«.h  &h,  ikSt' ,"  I       ""  "' 
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Jike  the  young  bird  in  the  nest^ll  mouth! 
1  hey  say  that  even  the  worm  will  turn;  and 
I  beheve  it.     Then  we  had  the  second  pot 
course;  and   we  were  allowed  to  vary  our 
sahne  diet  with  roasted  kukui-nuta,  bananas. 
oA«fo,    (native   cranberry),    and    ohias,~tht 
beautiful  mountain-apple.     The  last  on  the 
hst  was  a  salad  of  boiled  crabs  and  taro  tops- 
and   then-more    poi.    The    liquid    refresh- 
ment  was  pure  water-and  gin.     The  scented 
water  calabash  was  handed  round,  wherein 
we  washed  our  fingers,  then  we  retired  to 
the  verandah;  and  the  'table'  was  rolled  up 
in  a  very  few  minutes.      Our  hostess  apolo- 
gized for  not  being  able  to  offer  us  the  custom- 
«Y    roast  pig,'  but  it  was  promised  for  an- 
other occasion.    A  song  by  one  of  the  na- 
Uves-a  pUintive,  cooing  lullaby  in  the  soft, 
musical  Unguage  of   the  islands;   an  instru- 
mental piece  on  the  ukelele,  or  'taro-patch'- 
ten  minutes  for  a  smoke,  and  then  we  were' 
asked  to  prepare  for  a  dance.    "Now  for  it  " 
said  M-.  "Adam  and  Eve  in  all  their  glo-V 
w«e  not  array<id-"  "O  be  quiet."  said  hii 
wife,     don  t  you  see  they're  getting  ready  for 
a  quadnUe?"    And  so  it  was;  thi  old  Eng- 
hsh  dance;  and  they  went  through  it  with  as 
much  grace  and  precision  as  could  be  seen  in 
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any  ball-room  at  home.    But  it  did  look  odd, 
—the  black  faces  and  white  dress,  and  white 
faces  and   black  clothes!    Then  we  hod  a 
waltz;  and  it  certainly  felt  queer  to       ■   ir,y 
arm  around  a  waist  that  was  devoj'    v    .i, 
thing  in  the  shape  of  corsets!    Nj,,-    .,•:  ;br 
natives   wear   them.     When   the    Hn,e   o  .iV- 
to  say  good-night  we  found  th  .t  ihe    •.  ive) 
cocoa-nut  bowls,  which  we  ha/1   aJmu  -.]  .,;, 
much  at  the  luau,  were  placed  in  our  Cii  r  ,,re 
—a  gift  from  these  kind-hearted  peoijie,  they 
saw  that  we  were  pleased  with  thein     :  ■'' 
they  were  a  novelty  to  us,  and  so,  they  reas- 
oned, we  ought  to  have  them.     It  is  proper 
to  praise  everything  collectively;  if  you  show 
great  admiration  for  any  one  thing  particu- 
larly—they give  it  to  you.     (This  is  among 
those   natives   who   have  not  acknowledged 
that  the  'civilizing  influences'  of  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  American  are  always  syn- 
onymous with  good  taste,  who  have  seen  that 
the  manners  of  the  white  man  are  often  very 
bad   manners,   who   recognize   that   to   'give 
good  gifts,'  while  not  depriving  themselves, 
is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  duty.) 

As  th.>  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Parliament 
House  struck  the  hour  of  eleven,  we  were  ok 
our  way  back  to  the  hotel,  back  to  our  rooms 
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and  mosquito-netting;  to  dream  of  gigantic 
raw  fishes    po»  and  a  possible  hula;  and  how 
deserted  the  streete  looked  compared  with 
t^eir  appearance  a  few  hours  before.    And 
this  IS  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  place 
-the  stdhiess  of  the  nights;  for  not  only  is 
qmetude  enforced  by  hiw,  but  aU  miture  seems 
to  be  under  tabu  from  sundown  to  sunrise: 
nowhere  m  the  world  does  the  moon  look 
y°^.  ?"  •  **"«  "«>'e  tranquil  than  this 
httle  ishind  kingdom.    We  retire  to  rest  with 
a  conscious  certainty  of  undisturbed  repose. 
Ihe  humming  of  a  nocturnal  insect  outside 
of  the  mosquito  bars;  the  watch^jry  of  the 
aentinels  at  the  pabce;  tiie  disUnt  shout  of  a 
boatman  calling  his  'aloha';  the  striking  of 
the  hour;   and  the  noise  of  the  surf  ^the 
coral  reefs  are  the  only  sounds  we  hear.    AU 
•Im  is  hushed.    Sleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

S^^";^;^''^  Hawaii-MoloW  uui  the  LqS 

~^^'".  5'!'  "*■"«  CapuS  Cook  w«  koS- 

The  Cty  of  Rrfuge"-PunUuu-Pel>,  the  G«ddeu 

of  Volc»no««-"The  Sacred  Spear-point."         "°°'"" 

^LL  Polynesians  are  fond  of  the  water; 
but  the  Hawaiians  seem  to  be  as  much 
at  home  in  the  sea  as  on  dry  land,  and  some 
of  their  swimming  feats  are  wonderful.  Surf- 
bathing  has  ever  been  one  of  the  favourite 
sports;  and  the  dexterous  manner  in  which 
the  natives  ride  on  their  surf-boards— sit- 
tog,  kneeling,  or  even  standing— has  been 
the  marvel  and  admiration  of  travellers.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Lahaina. 
on  the  island  of  Maui. 

Kamehameha  I  used  to  take  his  great 
war^anoes  (bound  together)  out  to  sea  in 
the  stormiest  weather,  with  all  the  stores' of 
war.  provisions,  etc.,  and  at  a  given  signal 
the  lashings  were  cut.  so  that  each  canoe  had 
to  shift  for  itself;  many  would  be  upset  and 
theu-  contents  scattered  on  the  water,  but  his 
inannes"  would  soon  get  the  boats  to- 
gether again,  collect  the  pahoas  (wooden 
n 
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daggers),  war^^lubs.  and  gourds  of  «n   «n,l 
sail  back  to  the  ^ahi4Mlu~the^>MtI^  ^ 
of  the  isUnd.     Thus  did  the  ^^'t  l^:^: 
teach  h«  warriors  to  battle  with  the Tleiente 
as  well  as  with  the  foe.  e'ements. 

Two  anecdotes  will  serve  to  iUustrate  the 
aston.sh,„g  powe«   of    endurance    o7 1h«e 

utrfrot' Ri:  %'  r^  ^^^ «- ^« 

^^«^;..-^.Vre,a?esT^^^^ 

"^":ro:"aroa^:a-dCrwo^£«^ 

out  together  for  the  distant  shorl  Vale 

bucket' ^r^ ;"'  '"^''  ''^"'^ « ^-s 

bucke    for  a   buoy;  and   three  youna  men 
young  men)  disappeared,  one  after  the  other 

ItSr^.r':!;  •"■""^■-  '^y  «=^«-to;  o'; 

getting  (Hswildered  and  turning  another  ;ay 
or  by  lK«,n,ing  the  prey  of  sharks  S 
day  morning  found  the  faithful  pair  n^Z' 
and  the  wife's  bucket  coming  to  pi^es    2 

M^une  became  too  weak  to  go  on  The 
'^•■fe  stopM  and   lorni-l^ied  him.   („   kind 


mm:h^  n 
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of  shampooing  common   here),   so   that   he 
wa«  able  to  swim  again  until  Kahoolawe  was 
m  full  view.    Soon,  however,  Mauae  grew  so 
weary  that  he  could  not  even  hold  the  bucket- 
and   his  faithful   wife,   taking  it  from   him' 
bade  him  cling  to  the  long  hair  of  her  head 
while  she  still  hopefully  held  on.  gradually 
aeanng   the   shore.     Her    husl«,nd's    hands 
however,   soon   slipped   from   her   hair,    too' 
weak  to  keep  their  hold,  and  she  tried  in 
vain   to   rouse   him   to   further   effort      She 
endeavoured,    according    to    the    native    ex- 
pression, to  hoolana  kona  manm   (to   make 
his  hope  swim),  to   inspire    him  with  confi- 
dence  by  pointing  to  the  land,  and  telling  him 
to  pray  to  Jesus;  but  he  could  only  utter  « 
few    broken    petitions.     Putting    his    «rms. 
therefore,   around   her  own   nwk.   she   held 
them  fast  on  her  Iwsom  with  one  hand,  and 
»U1I   swam   vigorously   witii    the  other   until 
near  nightfall,  when  she  and  her  now  lifeless 
burden   were  witliin  n  quarter  of  u   rpi\e  of 
the  shore!    She  had  now  to  contend  with  the 
raging  surf;  and  finding  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band, which  she  had   Iwrne  so  long,  stone 
dMd.  she  reluctantly  cast  it  off,  and   shortly 
«ffer  reached  the  land;  Iwving  swam  nearly 
thirty  miles  I"    This  incident  occurre<l  early 
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w      ,  f  ^-    '  ^"«^«  *»•»>  a  letter  in  th« 

of  the  (earthquake)  shock  on  Thursday  ! 
njan  named  Holoua.  and  his  wif;"^7;„; 
of  the  house  and  started  for  the  hills  abovj 
but  remembering  the  money  ho  had  fn  tS 
house  he  man  left  his  wife  and  returned  1 
bnng  It  away.     Just  as  he  had  entered  th« 

vetopmg  the  bmldmg.  first  washed  it  seveml 

S  H^off : ""'  '•  ""• "' ''«'  -•-  ^^. 

swept  It  off  to  sea,  with  him  in  it.  Beini.  « 
powerful  man.  and  one  of  the  most  eZ^ 
swimmers  in  that  region,  he  succL  Jt 
wrenchmg  oif  a  board  or  rafter,"::31ei^" 
this    as    a    papa    kee^nalu    (surf-lx)ard^     h. 

~i.rr;:dSZhi;;:;«rb-k^ 

on  which  he  HKle  to  the  shor*,   (4v    -T 

i^who-rwyl"^''"''^'""-"'' 

i85wofT'tk^l•'^•?^°•?-«'''. 
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of  native,  on  the  wharf,  the  display  of  bright, 
coloured  hclukus,  bundles  of  n^ttin,  JL 
tuu.  and  lei.  of  flowers  on  nearly  e^oJT 
JWe  wa^the  grave  Chinese  gentlenTJh 
ms  wife-who  was  carried  on  board  and  off 
again  ,n  a  chair  so  that  she  might  not  hurt 
he^  cult.vat«l  feet.'-and  their  two  Uttle 
m^t«,  of  children,  who  looked   like  pictures 

ZTr  T*  ?•'">""  MongoUan  etching  or 
%ur«  from  china  pUtes;  there  was  the  fmil- 
ing  Janata,  bedecked  with  flowers  and  carry. 
>ng  the  indispensable  guitar,  and  the  swarthy 
Portuguese,  who  was  not  a  pleasing  contrast 

o"we"d  T:{  '''"-P«--8«';  whL  on  ?h 
Ir     r  k"""  ^^-P^^^nt  pig  roamed  about 
among  the  barrels  and  baggage.     Theamoun 
of  weeping  and  wailing  could  not  have  been 
greater  had  we  been  going  to  Iceknd  instead 

the  gu-Is  who  did  not  cry  consoled  themselves 

with  domesUc  cigarettes. 
The  steamer  HaU  cast  off  from  the  pier 

a  ten  o  clock,  and  for  an  hour  wfe  had  a  aood 
^w  of  the  Oahuan  coast;  but  Uttle  of*^ 
cuy  can  l.e  seen  from  the  sea-«o  embow- 
•red  .n  trees  is  it;  the  beauty  in  the  scene 
b«ng  the  magnificent  range  of  mountain, 
which    form,    the    background.     Puowaina'. 
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crater  bowl,  the  shores  of  Waikiki.  the  cocoa 
nut  plantation-said  to  be  tv!^  u  T^" 
years  oid.  the  dead  voLnt  oPLeahTtS 
the  craters  of  Koko  Head  are  left  beS  an3 
we  enter  the  open  channel.  I„  the  ;^er 
noon  we  pass  into  the  quiet  wate«  on  Se 
Iees.de  of  that  dread  isl«„d-Molokai 

Here,  on  the  north  side,  at  Kalawao  and 
Ka  aupapa.   a«,  the   leper   settlementel^S 
tricts  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  isknd 
where  hundreds  of  unfortunate  humn  S^' 

ives.     When  a  case  of  leprosy  is  suspected 

charg^  of  the  supposed  leper,  if  they  find 
him.  for  .„  most  cases  the  relatives  w3  hWe 
J»e  patient  (sometimes  i„  a  cave)  t."l  the 
danger  of  seizure  is  over.     The  suspJe^  1 

SS^  S  L'T""  •" "''"°'"'"  "^"  ^ 

t?e7!.  ''"**"''   '"   ^"»y  ascertained- 

then  these  poor  creature,  are  Uken  off  Tn 
batches  to  Molokai-never  to  lea^eT  W 

thelrs^f  "*"\"'"  "^"""P^-y  '»>«•.  for 
the  first  few  weeks  or  months  in  this  "anZ 
chamber  to  the  tomb"  are  the  most  trvW 

the  T'  "  ^y^  *^'y  •'*««"«  ««ustomi^  t*o 

he  place  and  more  rec-onciled  to  their  Tate 

then  the  kmd  Franciscan  Sisters  comi  to  t,^' 
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2«    TeS  ""-^  *'°"^''**'''   ''^♦^'   »«   bear 
tfc«r   temble   misfortunes   chIidIv   and   with 

jned  than  that  of  a  young  Hawaiian  girl  to^ 
W  her  fnends  and  fannly-^and  they  a^ 
«  ^ectionate.  these  gentle  islanders-Lken 
to  the  «>ck-bound  lazaretto  below  the  sombre 
precipice  of  the  Kalae  Pali,  and  cast  amon^ 

And      T*"  "^"''  ""''^=    ^  ^-  to  d.e 

^r'thW  if^  ''!  ^'  ''^'°-  »--  "-«'  the 

tC  dilv        r  '^•'"  ""^I'"'  ""»'  ^he  had 
the  deadly  mark  upon  her.      Who  can  de 

Z:jL!r'''^  °'  ^'•^  condemn Jtht 
ft^    t^V*^"***  ""  "^^  beach-the  shore 

tT.  The   :  ''':,"''^J»»  -'"-^    For  many 
^y.s   the   tear-dimmed   eyes   look   sea-ward 
or  many  weeks  the  aching  heart  s^  but' 

compamonship    in    misery,    and    friendfhip. 
are  made    among  those  of  her  own  sex  « 

Slopes,  a  wandering  search  for  guavas  or 
flowers   to   make   a    Ui,   «nd.    mayhap    the 

ft-dslnp  ripens  into  love  and  end^  Tn^'ml'! 
nage.  for  Hymen's  torch  l.urm.  «s  fiercely 
»««re  aa  m  any  part  of  the  Free  Island.     The 
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1K.''"LT'""Ik'"  "^  •"•"«  *«-- 

selves!        And  one  thing  is  sure,"   says  Ste- 
venson, in  his  work  on  the  South  Seas,  "The 
most  disgraced  of  that  unhappy  crew  may 
expect  the  consoUtions  of  love.     Love  laughs 
at  leprosy  and  marriage  is  in  use  to  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  the  last  gasp  of  life." 
Children  born  of  leprous  parenU  are  separ- 
ated from  the  others  within  the  precincts, 
and  placed  in  a  hospital  built  for  the  purpose. 
Although    we   are   told    that    the    Haw^n 
government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stamp  out 
his   fearful   plague,   and   is   spending   little 
««    han  $100,000  a  year  in  comiectijl.  with 
the  leper  settlement;    yet   it  seems   strange 
that  It  does  not    separate  the  sexes  at  1^ 
lazaretto;    or  at   least   forbid   marriage   be- 
tween patients  who  are  deemed    incurable. 
n  was  in  this  horrible  life-prison  that  Father 
Damien  hved  and  died.     The  segregation  of 
the  lepers  commenced  in  1869;  in  1888  there 
were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  infected  with 
tlie  disease  at  Kalawao. 

Early  in  the  evening  we  reac^o^  I^haina, 
on  the  ,s  and  of  Maui,  a  picturesque,  strac- 
ghng  httle  town,  once  the  capiul  of  the 
kingdom  and  a  favourite  resort  of  the  king, 
of  Hawan.     Behind  the  town  the  mountain. 
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of  Maui  rise  up  to  a  height  of  about  six 
thousand  feet._great.  <luU-g„,y  rocks  whic? 
form  a  gloomy  contrast  to  the  light  ereen 
cane  fields  and  the  cocoa-palms  fkmg^^e 
b-ch.     We  went  ashore  in  the  ship's\it 
and  spent  an  hour  or  two  strolling  though 
the  quiet,  palm-bordered  streets  of  thisTe^f; 
old  place,  with  its  thatched  ™ofs,  open  S 
and  general  tropical  appearance 

Then  we  sat  on  the  wharf,  with  our  le« 
danghng  above  the  water,   waiting  for  Z 

i^e  ,^^-      ^  *°  "i^'P'  *°«=  '°''  ^h*'  with 
the  soothmg  humming  of  the  wind  amon« 

ind  thT^o"^' ;'"  ''pp'"«  °'  t*-*  --i 

along  the  shore,  we  very  nearly  sank  i- 
the  arms   of  Morpheus '-and   ten   feet   or 

lights  on  board,  we  saw  a  tiny  speck   like  1 
g^-worm.  detach  itself  fn,m'thrdark  tl 
and.  dancmg  over  the  sea.  come  through  the 
gap   m   the  coral   «ef.  and   soon   we  w^ 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  Kailua 
on  the  .land  of  Hawaii.  It  was  here  wh^' 
the  farst  mjssionanes  landed,  in   18«yi    and 
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the  old  stone  church,  with  its  smaU  windows 
hameha  held  his  court  at  Kailuafand  he^ 
chargje  by  the  priests  and  certain  cUefs,  who 
WntL"  ^-^""^  ^'^-^  "»«^  »-e  never 

K«I  iTT  r  '"'■'"'"^  •"  the  celebrated 
K^  akekua  Bay.  and  went  on  shore  to  see 
Captain  Cook's  monument.-a  very  pUin 
obehsk  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  did  can- 
nons placed  on  end  ,nd  connected  by  chains. 
The  bay  .«  deep  and  the  water  is  of  the  rich- 

clear  that  we  could  see  far  down  in  its  depths 
to  where  the  branch  coral  stretched  afong 

.round  the  bay  are  very  steep,  the  landing- 
phc«  being  at  either  horn  of  the  crescenl 
shaped  .nlet;  and  high  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  precipice  are  caves,  said  to  be  the  burial 
Pkces  of  the  chirfs  of  Kona.     Who  S 

hoL  the'IL°"'5^''"*'  ^^°''  inaccessible 
of  V  ""^^"t  "*  '^"P*"'"  Cook  and  those 

side?  "r^Tt"  r  '^"«  '"*^'''^^'  "'^Jo  »>y 

«de?  To  Englishmen  this  i,,  perhaps,  the 
mos  interesting  spot,  historically,  b  the 
whole  group.     Captain  James  Cook  landed 
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at  Waimea,  on  the  island  of  Kauni   in  r 
••r.   1778.  and  was  n.uch  pSsi  X'Z 

Cook  was  treated  Z7h  .^  ''"■°'*'  ''«" 

he  was  looSint      LfTS'^r^ 
"I-no."  of  the  mZ^n''^^';.  '^T 

«        i^  1    T'"  "?'''°"*  '•e««'d  '--  age  or 

-uu'ofthrCefrivrtret^r''"' 

-ws  of  the  ResoluHo:!:  JtllZT't 

thSt  of  :^e  of  h^  ',rK "'" »'"'  «"''««i 
^-o^::i:::tr;irr2::^':- 
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by  the  marines;  and  Cook,  in  endeavouring 
to  reach  his  boat,  was  struck  with  a  stone. 
Some  of  the  chiefs,  hearing  him  groan,  felt 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  a  god,  and,  imme- 
diately falling  upon  hiii  with  their  pahoat, 
soon  dispatched  the  luckless  circumnavigator, 
whose  name  is  revered  in  England  and  the 
Colonies,  but  not  so  much  in  these  islands; 
for  overweening  confidence,  carelessness,  and 
vanity  are  not  considered  by  the  Hawaiians 
to  be  attributes  of  a  Commander.  Even 
after  his  death  some^  of  the  priests  thought 
that  he  was  still  the  Lono,  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  killed  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
he  would  reappear  before  long;  for  "some 
of  his  bones,  his  ribs  and  breast-bone,  were 
considered  sacred,  as  part  of  Lono,  and  de- 
posited in  a  heiau  dedicated  to  Lono.  There, 
religious  homage  was  paid  to  them  and  they 
were  annually  carried  in  procession  to  sev- 
eral other  h»iav»,  to  collect  the  offerings  of 
the  people,  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of 
the  god  Lono." 

After  I  had  taken  a  photograph  of  the 
monument  —  looking  so  solitary  amid  the 
black,  grisly  lava— we  were  rowed  back  to 
the  steamer,  and  proceeded  southward  to 
Kaalualu,  passing  Honaunau,  which  was  at 
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one  time  an  ancient  'City  of  Refuge.'  Ellis 
in  his  Tour  through  Hawaii,  says:  "Hither' 
tte  man^layer.  the  man  who  had  broken 
te6«.  or  failed  in  the  observance  of  its  strict 
requirements  the  thief,  and  even  the  mur- 
derer, fled  from  his  incensed  pursuers  and 
was  secure.  To  whomsoever  he  belonced. 
and  from  whatever  part  he  came,  hej^s 
always  sure  of  admittance;  though  liable  to 
be  pursued  ev«i  to  the  gates  of  the  enclosure. 

a^T^n  "  "  """^  «"*"  ^^'  ^^- 
It  was  getting  dark  when  we  doubled  the 
«outh  cape;  but  when  we  came  round  from 
behmd  Maumi  Loa  (the  'Long  Mountain') 
we  could  see.  forty  or  fifty  Jl^  ,^  'Ve 
lund  reflection  on  the  clouds  above  the  vol- 
cano on  Kilauea's*  summit  1    Even  then,  so 

S  ir^'  "  "^'"^  *°  '"'^''"'t"'  •«:  «nd  we 
.  **••  ™J'"'  ««8w  to  push  on.  (This  feel- 
mg  never  Irft  me  till  I  had  crossed  the  lava- 
fields,  scaled  the  cone,  and  held  the  fire  burn- 
ing m  my  hand.) 

landing  by  boat,  at  Punaluu.  more  diflicult 

han  landsmen  might  imagine;    one  minute 

!!!!.^^:^L!:!!!!l^L^^^^^jnth^  of  ih. 

'Pronounced  Kil-m^y^,  
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sea,  and  the  next  swell  would  heave  it  up 
UU  it  sometimes  struck  the  gangway,  from 
which  the  passengers  had  to  jump  at  the 
proper  moment-to  be  caught  and  held  by 
the  Kanaka  sailors.  It  was  c  wonder  that 
some  of  the  fat  native  women  did  not  tumbl- 
overboard!  There  are  neither  wharves  nor 
piers  at  any  place  on  the  coast  of  these  islands 
except  at  Honolulu;  all  landing  is  done  by 
boat;  and,  at  night,  by  the  li^t  of  a  single 
ship's  lantern,  it  is  anything  but  pleasant. 

We  stayed  all  night  at  Punaluu;  pnd  I 
spent  the  evening  reading  the  Myths  and 
Legends.*  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Pelfe  (pronounced  Palay),  she 
was  a  Samoan  who,  with  her  brothers,  came 
to  Hawaii  about  the  year  1175,  and  lived  not 
far  from  Punaluu.  She  was  as  beautiful  as 
she  was  brave,  and,  although  she  had  once 
killed  a  chief  who  had  tried  to  abduct  her, 
the  fair  Peli  could  be  as  gentle  as  the  o—o 
that  sang  in  the  koa  trees  on  the  slopes  of 
Mauna  Loa.  The  family  lived  contentedly 
m  the  valley  of  Keauhou,  and  nothing  dis- 
turbed their  peace  until  the  arrival,  on  the 
island,  of  Kamapuaa— the  hideous  chief  of 
Oahu,   who   became  infatuated   with   Peli's 

•Edited  by  tht  Hon.  R.  M.  Dafgttt. 
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charms,  and  openly  made  love  to  her.    But 
these  attentions  were  far  from  being  welcome 
to  the  young  girl,  and  she  repulsed  him  with 
the   greatest    scorn.      Notwithstanding   this. 
Kamapuaa  still  pressed  his  suit;  till,  through 
fear  and   hatred,   Pelfe  and  her  people  Irft 
their  home  and  retired  to  a  mountain  cave 
some  miles  away,  only  to  be  followed  by  the 
now  enraged  chief,  who  surrounded  the  place 
with  his  dusky  warriors.     The  siege  went  on 
for  many  days;    and  Kamapuaa  was  about 
to  force  the  entrance,  but,  just  as  they  were 
preparing  for  the  final  charge,  a  tremendous 
roar,  as  of  a  thousand  thunders,  was  heard 
and,  from  the  cone  of  Kilauea,  a  river  of 
molten   lava   poured   down   upon   the   cave, 
burying  those  beneath  in  its  fiery  waves!    It 
was  believed  by  the  natives  that  Pelfe's  spirit 
was  transanimated  to  the  igneous  element 
within  the  volcano  and  that  ever  after  she 
could  vent  her  anger  on  those  who  neglected 
to  offer  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by  hurUnif 
down  the  'rain  of  fire';   and  many  a  victim 
—captive  and  slave— was  plunged  into  the 
seething  chasm! 

The  legend  of  'The  Sncreil  Spear-poinf 
furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  folk-loro 
common  in  these  islands,  end  I  cannot  for- 
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bear  giving  an  extract,  as  the  ^cene  is  laid 
within  a  few  miles  of  Punaluu:   " 
Riulula*u   (moi,  of  Maui),  and  his  party 
leisurely  drifted  along  the  coasts   of   Puni 
until  they  reached  the  borders  of  Kau,  when 
they  landed  at  Keauhou  to  spend  a  few  days 
m    fishing   and    surf-riding.     Weary   of   the 
sport.  Kauluaau  left  the  bathers  in  the  surf 
one  afternoon,  and  threw  himself  under  the 
shade  of  a  Ao/o  tree  near  the  shore.     Watch- 
ing the  clouds  and  the  sea-birds  circling  in 
the  h«»vens  above  him,  he  feU  asleep,  and 
when  he  awoke  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  beautiful 
womn  sitting  upon  a  rock  not  more  than  a 
hundred  paces  distent,  sUently  watching  the 
swimmers  as  they  came  riding  in  on  the  crests 
of  the  roUers.    Her  skirts  were  a  pan  span- 
gled    with   crjstals,   and   over   her   shrulder 
hung  a  short  mantle  of  the  colours  oflthe 
rainbow.    Her  long  hair  was  held  back  by 
8  fe»  of  flowers,  and  her  wrists  and  ankles 
were  adorned  with  circlets  of  tiny  shells  of 
pink    and    white.     The   appearance   of   the 
woman  dazzled  him.  and,  after  gazing  for 
some  ume  and  rubbing  his  eyes  to  be  sure 
that  he  was  not  dreaming,  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  approached  the  radiant  being.    Advanc- 
ing to  within  four  or  five  paces  of  the  woman 
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•pparently  unobserved,  he  stopped,  and.  vdlh 
-   cough,  attracted   her  attention      Ti^j! 

ously  and  requested  permission  to  approach 
near,^  and  converse  with  her.  Her  app^r- 
*7i°*?|«>  that  «te  was  a  person  oPZl 

.„  ^'i.'^  "^  P^^'^y-  Sh«  *d  not  deign 
to  make  any  reply  to  his  request,  but.  St 
panning  hjm  W  tead  tolot.  turned  W 

o^lr^'f^'r  "8"^  ^*  «  contempt" 
ous  toss  of  her  head. 

tu™I^''i^*^/'"■    '    °"»°«'"t,    and    then 

Ji^  ^"^   """'^   had    been    safelv 

dr^wn  up  on  the  sands.  '  In  the  guise  of  a 
Wh«r."  thought  the  prince.  "she'^Sen.i; 
^take«  me  for  a  servant.    I  wiU  approach 

and  Tel  rrl^"  "^''^^  ""^  '-''  «-ti?L  me. 
and  see  what  effect  that  wiU  have."  Enter 
mg  the  canoe,  he  girdled  his  loins  ^2  a 
gaudy  «««.•*  hung  r^und  his  neck  a  pZ.  ? 
and  U,rew  over  his  shoulder  a  roval^  I 
2  yeUow  feather.     Then,  crowning  hiH^'d 

spea^of^e  length  of  si:t  paces  and  stepped 

•A  loin-cloth  of  lapa.  
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from  the  canoe.    As  he  did  so  he  stumbled. 
This  means  that  I  have  forgotten  or  omitted 
something  of  importance."  said  the  prince  to 
himself,  stopping,  and  in  detail  scanning  his 
equipments.    At  this   moment  a   lizard  ran 
across  his  path  and  entered  a  hole  in  the 
earth.    This  brought  to  his  mind  his  battle 
with  the  gigantic  gnome  on  Lanai;  and  with 
a   smile   he   re-«ntered    the  canoe.    Taking 
from   a    calabash,    where   it    had    been   for 
months  secreted,  the  charmed  spear-point  of 
Lono,  he  affixed  ft  firmly  to  the  point  of  a 
javehn,    and,    thus    equipped,    again   sought 
the    presence   of   the   fascinating    being    by 
whom  he  had  been  repulsed. 

Advancing  as   before,   he  at  once  craved 
permission  to  approach  neir  enough  to  drink 
m  the  beauty  of  her  eyes.    But  she  seemed 
to  be  m  no  mood  to  consent.    Scanning  Um 
in  Ws  changed  apparel,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, she  said:  "You  need  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to   bedeck  yourself  with  royal 
feathers.    I   knew   you    before,   as    I   know 
you  now,  to  be  Kaululaau.  son  of  Kakaa- 
laneo,  mot*  of  Maui.    I  do  not  desire  your  * 
company." 
"Since  you  know  who  I  am,  I  must  claim 

•King.  '  
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the  right  to  insist  on  my  request,  unless  jou 
can  show,  indeed,  that  you  are  of  equal  or 
better  rank."  Saying  this,  the  prince  took 
a  step  forward. 

"Then  come,"  replied  the  woman,  "since 
you  are  rude  enough  to  attempt  it.  Sit  at 
my  feet  and  tell  me  of  your  love,  and  I  iviU 
search  the  caves  for  squid,  and  beat  the  iapa 
for  you.  '^ 

The  prince  advanced  joyfully,  and  was 
about  to  seat  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely 
being,  when,  with  a  ciy  of  pain,  he  sprang 
back.  The  rock  he  had  touched  was  as  hot 
M  if  It  had  just  been  thrown  from  the  crater 
of  a  volcano! 

"Come."  said  the  woman  tauntingly;  "do 
you  not  see  that  I  am  waiting  for  you  ?'" 

Again  the  prince  advanced,  but  the  earth 
for  two  or  three  paces  around  her  was  ghm- 
menng  with  heat,  and  he  hastily  withdrew 
to  where  the  ground  and  rocks  were  cool 
He  was  now  satisfied  that  he  was  deaUng  with 
some  one  wielding  supernatural  powers,  and 
resolved  to  test  the  eflScacy  of  the  charmed 
pomt  of  the  javelin. 

"Why  do  you  not  come?"  continued  the 
woman,  m  a  tone  of  mingled  defiance  and 
reproach. 
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Because  the  earth  where  you  are  sitUn* 
B.too  hot  for  my  feet."  replied  the  prince^ 
innocently  "Come  to  where  I  am  standing, 
and  I  will  sit  beside  you."  And  with^e 
powt  of  his  javeUn  he  marked  upon  the 
ground   the   boundaries   of  a  space  around 

"Retu-e  some  paces,  and  I  will  do  so," 
replied  the  woman,  confidently.  The  prince 
withdrew,  as  requested,  and  she  quietly  re- 
moved to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  =4nd- 
ing. 

"Now  come,"  said  the  woman,  reseating 
herself;  perhaps  you  will  find  it  cooIct 
here. 

"I  hope  so,"  returned  the  prince,  as  he  be- 
gan cautiously  to  advance.  He  crossed  the 
hne  marked  by  the  point  of  his  javelin,  and 
felt  no  heat.  He  took  three  more  steps  for- 
ward; and  the  earth  was  still  cool.  Another 
step  which  brought  him  within  two  paces 
of  the  enchantress,  convinced  him  that  her 
powers  were  impotent  witUn  the  boundaries 
of  the  hne  he  had  drawn,  and,  with  a  sudden 
leap  forward,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms 

Astounded  at  the  failure  of  her  powers, 
and  exasperated  beyond  measure,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  his  grasp  and  in  springing 
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beyond  the  fatal  :;ne.  The  prince  followed, 
but  she  was  now  u  rself.  and  he  could  neither 
overtake  no  restrain  her.  Retreating  some 
dwtance  up  the  hiU,  she  suddenly  stopped 
and  awaited  his  approach.  She  permitted 
him  to  advance  within  forty  or  fifty  paces  of 
her  wh^n  in  the  space  of  a  breath,  she 
abandoned  her  captivating  disguise  and  stood 
f-^rth  m  the  foro,  of  PElk,  the  dread  goddess 
of  Kilauea!    Her  eyes   we-e  bright  as   the 

™fiif  '""'  ""'*  ''^'" '"'"  ^^  ^^^  ^''^  ^'"°« 
The  prince  stopped  in  ditmay.    The  eod- 
dess  raised  her  hand,  and  at  her  feet  burst 
forth  a  stream  of  molten  lava.  rolUng  fiercely 
down  upon  the  ..rince.  as  if  to  engulf  him 
He  started  to  escape  by  flight,  but  the  stream 
widened   and   increased  in  speed   as   it  fol- 
fcwed.    Fearful  that  it  would  overtake  him 
before  he  could  reach  the  sea,  he  thought  of 
his  javehn,  and,  with  the  point,  hastily  drew 
a  hne  m  front  of  the  advancing  flood.     Con- 
tinumg  liis  flight  and  looking  back,  he  dis- 
covered to  his  great  relief,  that  the  stream 
stopped  abruptly  at  the  Une  he  had  drawn 
and  could  not  pass  it.     Passing  into  a  ravine 
the  angry  flow  sought  to  reach  the  sea  '^  roueh 
Its  channel  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
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the  prince;  but  he  crossed  the  depression, 
marbng  a  line  as  he  went,  and  the  fiery 
avalanche  was  stayed  at  the  limit. 

Observing  that  she  was  thwarted  by  some 
power  whose  element  seemed  to  be  of  the 
earth,   Pelfe  summoned   her   brother,   Keua- 
kepo.*  from  Kilauea.  and  a  shower  of  fire 
and  ashes   descended  upon   Kaululaau  and 
his    companions.     Leaping   into   the   sea    to 
avoid  the  fire,  they  dragged  the  double  canoe 
from  Its  moorings,  and,  swimming  and  push- 
ing It  through  the  breakers,  escaped  from 
the  coast  with  but  little  injury."    And  this 
IS  but  one  of  the  many  stories  which,  in  the 
old  days,  were  treasured  as  sacred  truth  by 
the  superstitious  islanders. 

*C5od  of  the  Night-rain,  or  rain  of  fire.      '  


CHAPTER  VI, 

^H^dlvn*^!, *«  .7<"«°r-P»hala-Half.wav  House- 
Hud  Work-Kdauea-Sulphur  Baths-Th'e  Crated 

^t^-I^T         ="<*  f^va-flows-Movement  in  tbl 

■^E  were  up  next  morning  at  6  o'cJock; 
for  the  'sugar-tram'  started  at  7  a.m. 
for  Pahala.    For  the  first  mile  the  tra^k— a 
two-foot  gauge-is  cut  through  great  masses 
of  broken  lava  and  a^   (mud-flow),  and. 
far  down  on  the  shore,  we  could  see  the  lava- 
belt  stretchmg  away  in  the  distance,  black 
and  shimng.     Pahala  is  five  miles  from  the 
sea;  and  we  got  a  carriage  (!)  here  to  tf      us 
to  the    half-way'  house,  where  we  had       .ch 
-and  a  good  one,  too,  on  cold  chicken  and 
ohelos.    I   obtained    a    saddle-hoise   at    this 
place,  and  performed  the  rest  of  the  iournev 
on  horseback. 

The  whole  distance,  from  Punaluu  to  the 
Volcano  House,  is  twenty^ight  miles;  and 
the  road  .s  the  worst  I  ever  saw;  it  is  only 
a  trail,  over  the  lava-flows,  and  we  had  to 
travel  most  of  the  way  at  a  walk.-winding  in 
and  out  among  the  lava  which  lay  in  great 
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mounds    piled    up   on  either  side,   or  over 
facets  of  a~a;  but  in  some  places  the  path 
1^  down  through  grassy  gullies,  where  trees 
with  yellow  blossoms  spread  their  branch* 
across  the  way.    It  took  us  ten  hours  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  riding  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
to   reach   our   destination,   and   it   was   five 
o  clock  m  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at 
Volcano    House,^    very   comfortable   hotel 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  great  crater  itself, 
and  Ijeyoud  the  sulphur  banks.     From  the 
appearance  of  the,  place  as  seen  from  the 
road  It  looks  as  though  the  house  were  stand- 
ing amid  the  ruins  of  a  fire-«,  surrounded 
by  sulphur  steam  is  it;  and  the  hot  fumes 
are  continuallr  Pouring  out  from  the  crack, 
in  the  rocks  and  lava.     They  have  utilized 
one  of  these  fissures  by  building  a  bath-house 
near  ,t  and  conducting    the   steam  thereto 
for  vapour  baths;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  were  sitting  'up   to  our  necks'  in  the 
almost   boihng  vapour,   which   refreshed   us 
greatly  after  our  hard  day's  journey 

l^e  house  is  4.040  feet  above  the  sea;  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  it  is  the  brink  of  the  crater 
waU.  and  480  feet  below  is  the  crater  of 
lOlauea-an  immense  chasm  covering  an 
area  of  about  nine  square  miles,  being  nearly 
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four  miles  in  length,  and  two  nriles  and  a 
half  m  width.    The  'floor'  is  now  solidified 
lava;  ann  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake  or 
nver  bed  from  which   the  water  has   been 
drained,    leaving   the    mud-bottom    exposed. 
At  the  south  end  is  the  active  crater  of  Halfe- 
mau-mau   ('House  of  Everlasting  Fire')    a 
boihng    caldron    250    feet    deepifiom    the 
lava-floor    to    the    liquid    lava-and    nearly 
half  a  mile  in  diameterl    About  six  months 
ago  there  was  an  earthquake,  and  the  lava 
(which    was    overflowing   the  discharge-way 
into  the  New  Lake),  and  the  debris  cfne  il 
he  centre  dropped  down  600  feet;  but  the 
lavas  soon  began  to  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  and  since  then  has  risen  half  way  to 
the  upper  level  of  the  lava-floor.* 

The  Hawaiian  islands  are  all  of  volcanic 

nllM  it  came  rolUng,  tumblinj;  .wdlii?f™  IL"  '*''  •'=°" 
•g»nt  of  dcUi.  R«k.n«lt«H  lit.  *!■•"'•  ""  ■"''J 
cmckW  and  bla«5  W„;?T^f,^Vnt  h™,  ",s'"  '"l'"'  ',"««• 
were  to  t  but  ai  a  icrnll  in  Vh.  a  ,J'  ""  *"'''•  <>'  nim 

.  whol/bruad,id,  Tl^l'y  TXry"  S  ^''rlklT,'''"""'  .'» 
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ongin;  on  every  island  are  vestiges  of  these 
phenomena,   and   extinct   craters   are   scat- 
twed   over  the  surface  of  various  heights, 
from  the  giant  crater  Haleakala,— 'The  Pal- 
ace of  the  Sun'-^n  the  island  of  Maui,  to 
the     Punchbowl"  in  the  city  of  Honolulu. 
Uf  extinct  craters,  Haleakala  is  the  largest  in 
the  world;  it  is  10.032  feet  Ugh,  2S  miles  in 
circumference    (the   crater   proper,    not    the 
volcano-mountain),   and   nearly   eight   miles 
mdiameter.    This  monster  volcano  has  not 
been  active  within  thp  memory  of  man.    The 
•ummit  is  crowned  with  immense  walls  of 
sconaceous  lava  and   basalt;  there  are  two 
discharge-ways,  one  at  the  north  end  (a  mile 
and  a  half  wide),  which  passes  between  walls 
of  rock  over  2,000  feet  high,  and  the  other, 
at   the  south-east-called   the   Kaupo   Gap 
The  interior  of  the  crater  is  a  large  cinder- 
field  containing  fifteen  or   sixteen  cones- 
from  400  to  900  feet  in  height;  at  the  base 
of  the  Urgest  of  these  are  great  blocks  of 
stones,  but  where  they  came  from  no  one 
knows,  nor  has  Bffered  a  satisfactory  theory. 
Unhke  most  volcanoes  the  crater  of  Halea- 
kala  IS  not  circular,  but  is  partly  triangular; 
nor  IS  It  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
Mauna  Kea  ('The  White  Mountain*),  on 
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tl^^t  ^'"'"•^  "•"  ^^'^'-  P^^'nt  of 
h«  '"  '^^?™"P'  ^«  13'«>5  f«i  above 
the  sea.  Th,s  volcano  has  been  extinct  for 
centuries;  but  its  ignipotent  sister.  Mauna 
Loa,  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  has  been  very 
actiTC  within  the  last  few  years.  Th^ 
mountains  are  so   near   to   each   other  that 

feet  high.  Mauna  Loa  is  13.650  feet  in 
height;  and  on  a  'shoulder,'  twenty  miles  to 
the  east,  is  the  active  crater  Halfe-mau-mau— 

KlauL"   ''   """""^  '"*"*^'   ""*  ^°''^'*°°  °' 
There  have  been  many  eruptions  of  Mauna 
Loa  from   1838  to   1887;  but.  perhaps,  the 
most  destructive  was  that  of  1868-the  fam 
ous     mud-flow."    Shocks  of  earthquake  be- 

all  the  islands;  on  the  2nd  of  April  it  reached 
the  climax.  The  scene  is  described  by  an 
eye-witn«s:  "First  the  earth  swayed  to  ai:d 
fro,  north  and  south,  then  east  and  w«t 
round  and  round,  then  up  and  down  in  every 
imaginable  direction  for  several  min-.tes. 
everything  crashing  round  u.s;  the  trees  thrash! 
ing  about  as  though  torn  by  a  miifhtv  rush 
;ng  wind  It  was  im,>ossiL  to  Ed -we 
l>«d  to  sit  on  the  ground,  bracing  with  hands 
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and  feet  to  keep  from  rolling  over.    In  ten 

seconds    alniost  every  chimh.  store,  frame 

or  thatched  house,  and  every  stone  wall,  in 

u^^""*  "*'  ^u.  ^<^  laid  flat  with  the 

A  large  fissure,  half  a   mile  in   breadth, 
opened  m  the  side  of  Mauna.  about  5.600 
feet  above  the  seaJevel.  and  a  stream  of  hot 
mud  and  water  poured  out  and  flowed  down 
to  the  shore,  carrying  all   before  it.    It  i. 
said  to  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  miles  m  an  hour;  and  it  reached  the  sea 
in  about  two  hours.     Sweeping  through  the 
beautiful  valley  with  such    terrific  speed,  it 
overtook  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  horses, 
cattle   and   human   beings;   eighty-one   lives 
were    lost!    Hdal    phenomena    o^urred    at 
aU  llie  wUnds;  at  Honolulu  the  water  retired 
eigM  feet-at  Maui  it  r«:eded  twenty  fathoms 
—returning  in  a  gigantic  wave  which  swept 
along   the   coast,   destroynig   houses,    boaU. 
cultivated  patches,  and  drowning  two  Kana!- 
kat;  and  at  Hilo  the  harbour  was  left  so  dry 

U^^  "'**'''*^'  '"  *^^  excitement, 
nished  down  to  see  the  strange  sight,  and 
were  caught  by  the  in-coming  wave.  wUch 
rose  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark- 
fourteen    were   drowned.     But    at    Punaluu' 
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on  the  south  coast,  the  effects  were  more 
dm^trous.  A  few  extracts  from  a  lett^ 
wntten  by  the  Hon.  A.  Fornander.  J  ri^ 

ittl^^  :/*  *^'  •""'"*'"  »'  the  shock, 
had  b^  discharged  into  the  sea  some  Z 

a  ternble  commotion  arose,  the  water  boiling 
and  tossing  furiously.  Shortly  afterwards,  f 
tremendous  wave  was  sweeping  up  on  the 

fi":r,^'  ?*"  ''I^^^  there%«S  nothk^ 
Irft  of  Punal.u!  Every  house,  the  big  stone 
church,  even  the  cocoa-nut  trees-^U  but  two 

wave  that  swopt  away  Punaluu  also  destroyed 
^e  viUages  of  Niole.  Kawaa  and  Honjpo. 
Wot  a  house  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  these 
pkces  except  at  Honuapo.  Poor  Kau  T 
ataiost    whoUy    destroyed;    the   sea    washed 

Z^  S*  T'/"*«^'  -""^  the  earthquaS 
rated  the  inland  places." 

In  1881  there  was  a  great  eruption,  (be- 
ginnmg  in  November  of  the  preceding  year). 
The  people  of  Hilo  saw  the  lava^comini 
down  the  mountain  sid,^f  Mauna  Loa-? 
the  stream  divided-one  part  keeping  on  its 
co„r«,   towards   their   town,   and' tS   oth^ 
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flow  branched  off  in  the  direction  of  Waimea 
la  four  months."  says  Prof.  James  D.  Dana, 
the  stream  was  within  seven  miles  of  Hilo 
or  about  twenty^ix  miles  long;  in  seven  and 
two-thirds    months,    June   28th.   within   five 
imles;  in  eight  and  one-half  months.   July 
18th   about  two  miles;  and  August  10th.  iine 
,^VA-    ,.       .  Ae  outflow  began,  it  stopped 
vnthm  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  Hilo/    The 
movement  was  about  seventy-fivefeet  anhour  " 
ITiere    were    eruptions    in    January    and 
February.  1887;  and  earthquake  shocli  were 
felt  all  over  the  island.     "Six  hundred  and 
wghteen  were  counted  between  »  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January,  and  7 
o  Clock  in  the  evening  of  the  17th"  (at  Hilo) 
It  IS  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  town  of  Hilo  fluc- 
tuates   considerably.    In    the    beginning   of 
August.    81,  landed  property  could  be  eot 
for  next  to  nothing;  for  when  the  lava^m 
-which  had  travtU^"-!  thirty  miles-was  quiet- 
ly creepmg  over  the  Ust  mile,  the  inhabitanta 
were  fle«ng  to  other  parts;  perhaps  findinir 
comfort  m  thewonls:  TW.no  place  l^ 

Volcanoes  may  be    'explosive.'    as   when 
the  water   gaimng   accew    to   the   lava   in 
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the  interior  of    the    conduit,   generates   ..„ 

b^^r^^ei^^t^^-rLfofX 

tiie  wbraUons  are  scarcely  felt 

.    ).r*rf    «i««t    lava    (,»«fterf   rock)     nm 
jectile  discharges— which  lUrn!^    •  j  '    '^ 
ashes    «„^    •*  .      oecome  cinders  and 

bombs'       '/  ^''^  '*'«"'"«  ««"«d  •'ava- 
•Jpfflbs  ;   and   gaseous   discharges      R... Tk 

picture   that   shows    flames  Sg  tV  „' 
S!'  "/,°^"P'-«''*-'-»:  the  U  Sow 

(water  vapour).  Z^^Z  SVCn" 
and  carbonic  acid.*    Around  L  KSTn 

beside  the  fissures  until  fl,»v  k~,  ^  '  ^*^•• 

a  bright  yellow  ^  ^'"°''  """""'"^ 

ITiere  are  various  forms  of  kva  fo..n^    . 

Kot  '>><w"S*n'a''f'<iH"M  two'Tn  l^^l^^^^^y^^^^^^^ 
tavm^ke;  thii.  accortiM  to  IVin  *.*"•. '™>' "«  «*'■  "bov.  tte 
biution  otirti  i,^^.'°  '*"»•  i*  •■ttrihut«i  to  Si CS! 
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kfa;  the  last — either  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
tites or  stakgmites  —  are  found  on  the  roofa 
or  floors  of  caves — where  the  lava  has  oozed 
Uirough  small  intastices,  adhered  to  the 
walls  or  formed  in  tiny  pyramids  on  the 
ground,  each  drop — having  cooled  quickly — 
retaining  its  globular  shape;  and  then  there 
is  the  Hawaiian  a — a,  or  broken  lava.  But 
the  most  peculiar  thing  about  flowing  lava 
is  that  it  has  the  faculty  of  running  up  hiUI 
I  could  not  undostand,  at  first,  how  it  could 
be  that  the  lava  yras,  apparently,  of  the  same 
thickness  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  other  eleva- 
tions as  in  the  valleys  and  oii  the  plains; 
but  I  was  informed  that  the  mobile  lava 
produced  by  an  eruption  cools  quickly  on 
the  surface,  leaving  a  liquid  mass  beneath, 
which  is  forced  out  at  the  edge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow;  a  crust  forms  on  the  surface 
of  this,  more  liquid  lava  is  forced  out,  and 
so  the  'telescopic'  movement  repeats  itself — 
whether  upward  or  downward,  it  matters 
not.  The  coils  and  rope-like  formations  are 
produced  in  wide  or  narrow  rings  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
lava  travels,  smaller  folds  being  generally 
found  where  the  flow^  has  been  retarded,  as 
where  it  has  ascended  a  slope. 
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In  speaking  of  the  movement  in  the  crater 
of  KiUuea.  Prof  Dan.  says:  "The  cycle  of 
n^vement  of  the  volcano^is  simp^^m  a 
mmg  .n  level  of  the  liquid  lavas  and  of  the 
bottom  of  the  crater;  («)  a  discharge  S  Se 
accumulated  lavas  down  to  some  levd  I  Z 
condmt  determined  in  the  outbreak;  (3)  a 
down-plunge  of  more  or  less  of  the  ioor  of 

Then  fol  ows  another  cycle:  a  rising  a«X 
^mmencing  at  the  level  of  the  lavaf  1^' 
the  conduit.-that  is.  the  lavas  in  the  W 

a't^rt'  ^^  «'''''-«  -«•  t"e 
-ugmentmg  forces,  from  one  source  or  an- 
other, are  sufficient  for  another  outbmk. 

i„i"„,  kT  ^"^  *"*'  '^^"•"^  ^'^  the  erist^ 
mg  mobihty  «  no  greater  than  the  deep 
seated  conditions   below  the  mountain  ?n 
keep  supplied,  in  spite  of  the  cooling  ajjn! 
c.«  feom  cold  rocks,  subterranean   wS 

bnue  to  supply  for  more  than  half  a  centmy. 
^  tt^e  records  have  shown;  and  supply  frS. 
to  the  top  of  a  conduit  3.000  to  3,4  fej 
above  the  sea-Ievel.  and  even  to  theTop  rf 

itel  W  °'  "'"^  '"^  "^^  the  sea! 
level.    The  temperature  needed  for  this  mo- 
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bility.  judging  from  published  facU,  is  be. 
tween  2000"»F.  and  2S0O»F.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  a  white  heat  exists  in  the  lava  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface;  for  the  play  of 
jets  in  n  lava-lake  makes  a  dazzling  network 
of  white  lightning-like  lights  over  the  sur- 
face; and  white  heat  is  equivalent  to  *400°F. 
.  .  .  The  origin  of  volcanic  heat,  the 
source  of  lava-columns  beneath  the  volcano, 
the  cause  of  the  aseensive  force  in  the  lava- 
column  are  subjects  on  which  science  has 
various  opinions  anjl  no  positive  knowledge." 
The  movement  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
"the  pressure  of  the  earth's  crust  on  the 
lava-reservoir  beneath,  arising  from  subsid- 
ence in  the  earth's  crust  from  secular  re- 
frigeration."* 

Thus  much  for  the  theory  of  volcanoes; 
while  here  we  were  on  the  very  crust  of  one, 
and  all  around  were  all  the  earthquake  evi- 
dences. 

On  our  way  up  we  had  been  nearly  baked, 
but,  as  the  hotel  has  an  elevation  of  over 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  it  was 
quite  cool  at  Kilauea;  and  we  were  glad  to 
draw  near  to  the  big  fire-place  with  its  huge 
pile   of   blazing  logs.     As   the  evening  ad- 

*Ckjrdctgnrtics  of  Volcanoes. 
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vanced  (there  is  no  twilight  here)  we  gathered 
round  the  conrfortable  fire,  which  lightTup 

Ibou^Zl'  '\  ^'r^^  *°  ''^'^^''g'  teles 
about  earthquakes,  lava-flows,  and  rivers  of 

liqu.dfire  Then  our  hostess^a  dark,  hand 
80«e  native-brought  out  her  guitar  and 
sang  to  us  the  songs  of  Hawan  S.  m -,« 
the  glare  from  the  volcano  Bt  up  evervThin! 
outs.de  of  the  house,  and  every  L  r£S 
the  wmdow  F  would  assume  a  rudd  e^ 

glow  as  an  eztra  e:q,losion  would  occur,  and 

as  from  the  conflagration  of  half  a  city. 

Now  the  Australian  and  the  Californian 
began  to  discuss  the  merits  of  their  resnec- 
tjve  eo^tri^.  each  cUming  that  his"'w:s 
^e  b«,t  pkce  m  the  world  for  fruit 
gram  flow«..  horses,  cattle,  gold  and  silZj 
but  when    hey  began   blowing  about   their 

tSTgoirs: '  *''^"«^' ^* -- «^- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Kilauea-Iki — Flowers  and  Ferns — Mauna  Loa  at  Sunrise 
— Descent  into  the  Crater— The  Lava-fieUl — Halt-mau- 
mau — Into  the  Crater  of  Craters — Sulphur-steam — ^The 
Lake  of  Everlasting  Fire — ^A  Perilous  Undertaking — 
Lost— The  Native  Guide — ^Farewell  Kiia,\itt—PiWHa 
—Luau  at  Punaluu— Return  to.  Honolulu — At  Last 
Aloha. 

17  ARLY  next  morning  we  walked  over  to 
■*^  Kilauea— iki  (little  K.),  an  offshoot 
from  the  greater  vi^lcano,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  house.  When  clinging  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  looking  down  into  the  pit, 
I  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  800  or  900 
feet  deep.  The  sides,  which  are  covered 
with  grasses  and  ferns,  are  iiearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  bottom  is  a  great,  flat  floor 
of  black  h»va.  The  path  to  the  crater  leads 
through  a  tangled  mass  of  flowers  and  flow- 
ering trees  and  bushes — conspicuous  among 
them  the  delicious'  ohelo  and  ths  beautiful 
ohia.  We  found  quantities  of  the  variegated 
Hawaiian  ferns, — whose  graceful  fronds  look 
like  so  many  miniatu-'  rainbows  amongst 
the  underbrush;  they  are  a  dark  green  at 
the  base  and  the  colour  gradually  merges 
into  pale  yellow,  terminating  in  a  bright  scarlet 
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lip.  Hundreds  of  spiders  spin  their  webs 
across  the  trail  from  tree  to  tree— great  in- 
sects they  were,  with  whitish  green  bodies, 
striped  with  bars  of  yeUow  and  brown;  for- 
Innately  they  are  not  poisonous.  This  is 
one  very  good  thing  about  these  islands; 
there  is  not  a  poisonous  insect,  reptile  or 
animal  to  be  found— not  even  a  small  snake 
of  any  kind;  the  tarantulas  and  scorpions 
will  bite,  of  course,  but  their  venom  is  com- 
paratively innocuous;  while  the  mosquitoes 
and  fleas  are  imported  stock!  Still  we  never 
forgot  to  turn  our  clothes  and  our  socks 
mside^out  every  morning;  a  squirming  centi- 
pede, even  without  a  sting,  is  neither  good 
for  body  nor  aolel 

The  best  view  of  Mauna  Loa  is  from  .ie 
Volcano  House,  although  the  snpaaranoe  is 
rather  deceptive;  looking  at  it"  either  from 
sea  or  shore,  it  con  hardly  be  beUeved  that 
the  long,  dome-like  mountain  rises  to  a  height 
of  nearly  14,000  feet.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  sumjiit  is  generally  free  from  mists,  and 
at  that  hour,  when  the  sunlight  falls  on  its 
great,  even  slopes,  we  can  see  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  p.-oportions.  Far  away  to  the 
south,  rising  from  the  sea— above  the  lava- 
flow  of  Kahuku— the  hills  mount  upward  in 
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gentle  ascent,  green  with  perpetual  summer 
and  golden  with  richness  of  blossom:  in  the 
valleys  of  Kona  ard  Kau  the  colouring  is 
distinct,  but  on  the  high  lands  neutral  shades 
prevail,  until  they  merge  into  the  lava-tinted 
region  beneath  the  crater  of  Mokuaweoweo; 
on  the  north  and  east  great  zigzag  streaks  of 
black  and  brown  and  grey  run  down  to  the 
dividing  range,  where  the  broken  lava  lies 
scattered  in  rough  blocks,  or  stretched  out  in 
overlapping  coils  and  sinuosities;  and  be- 
tween these  are  seen  flushes  of  pink  and 
green,  where  the  sweet-scented  latvlana  and 
the  ohia  trees  grow  in  plenitude. 

We  left  the  house  at  3.45  in  the  afternoon 
(Oct.  9th),  and  begun  the  descent  into  the 
'great'  crater;  the  pathway  leads  down  the 
steep  bank,  making  it  a  mile  to  the  lava- 
level,  and  then  we  tramped  across  the  rough 
and  undulating  lava  for  nearly  three  miUil 
Nothing  could  be  more  desolate  than  this 
black,  rugged  lava -bed;  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  storQi-tossed  ocean  suddenly  })etri- 
fied,  leaving  wave  mounted  on  wave,  and 
yawning  chasms  gaping  from  beneath  great 
mounds  of  tumbled  lava  which  threatened  to 
fall  and  crush  us.  We  had  no  fear,  but  I 
think  we  all  felt  our  utter  insignificance  as 
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we  passed  beneath  these  giant  monuments, 
moulded  by  the  mighty  hand  of  nature.    In 
some  places  the  lava  lay  piled  up  layer  upon 
layer,  then  it  would  break  off  and  form  all 
sorts  of  devices— such  as  we  see  in  the  grease 
from  a  candle  that  has  been  allowed  to  bum 
out,  or  in  molten  metal  spilt  upon  the  ground; 
at  times  we  found  it  as  smooth  and  hard  as 
the  original  rock,  and  then  again  our  feet 
crushed  the  micaceous  surface,  which  would 
shale  off  in   flakes;    farther  on   we  had   to 
cUmb  up  naturally-formed  steps,  and    then 
descend  over  coils  of  lava-fibrous  and  brit- 
tle.   As  we  walked  close  to  the  white  and 
yellow  seams  the  fumes  of  sulphur  almost 
overpowered   us;    ar^   sometimes  the  crust 
would  be  hotter,  where  there  was  a  thinner 
spot;   throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  crater  were  crevasses  and  caverns  from 
which  the  sulphur  steam  poured  out  in  clouds 
—818  degrees  of  heat,  like  the  hot  breath  of 
a  furnace.     But  what  surprised  m  most  was 
to  find,  fully  half-a-mile  (I  was  going  to  say 
from  short)  from  the  cliffs,  pretty  little  ferns 
growing  here  and  there  amongst  the  broken 
lava,  their  tender  stems  looking  sadly  out  of 
place  in  this  wild  spot!    Tlie  seed  had  been 
earned   there  by  the  winds,   lodged   in   the 
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sheltering  fissures,  and,  sustained  by  an 
occasional  dust-stonn  and  copious  rains,  these 
tiny  plants  lived  and  flourished  amid  the 
surrounding  desolation.  A  slender  fe  in 
the  jaws  of  a  volcano!  Is  there  not  some- 
thing to  be  learned  from  this  ? 

We  had  proceeded  in  single  file  for  an 
hour,  an  1  had  ascended  a'>out  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  outer  edge  at  the 
base  of  the  wall,  when  we  felt  the  au-  grow 
much  warmer;  now  and  then  a  gust  of  sul- 
phurous vapour  woyld  be  wafted  in  our 
faces,  and  the  light  increased  in  I^'illiancy. 
With  hastening  footsteps  we  mounted  the 
last  lava-fold,  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
greatest  active  crater  in  the  world— the  vol- 
cano <A  Kilauea. 

There  are  certain  words  in  every  language 
which  are  supposed  to  convey  to  the  reader 
ideas  of  heat,  fire,  colour,  smell,  etc.,  but 
they  can  only  give  an  impression  of  compari- 
son; and  thus  the  traveller  who  tries  to  tell 
what  he  has  seen  at  this  place,  must  feel  that 
he  is  attempting  to  describe  the  indescribable. 
We  stood  speechless,  beside  this  great  Won- 
der; and  it  seemed  to  be  like  a  dream — not 
real!  Before  us  was  a  crater  half  a  mile 
wide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep; 
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to  the  left  innumerable  cracks  extended  in 
broken    lines -dark    and    horrible-lookinij 
places— apparently  unfathomable;  totherielS 
the  lava-blocks  lay  in  confused  masses,  rising 
one  behind  the  other  till  they  became  ob- 
scured   by  the  sulphur  steam  which  rolled 
out  toward  the  Kau  bluffs;    while  far  below 
is,  m  the  tittom  of  the  pit,  a  roaring,  spout- 
ing,   seething   lake   of    molten    lava    lashed 
Itself  m  waves  of  blinding  light  that  hissed 
and   sputtered   as   they   moved    toward    the 
centre,  where  the  masses  of  gory  lava  were 
hurled  high  up  in  the  air;  to  this  was  added 
the    almost    deafening    roar.     It    was    more 
beautiful  than  anything  else  in  nature's  world- 
more  horrible  than  aught  conceived  by  man- 
It  had  the  brilliancy  of  the  heavens;   i»  was 
the  mouth  of  hell! 

The  whole  surface  was  moving.  Along 
the  margin,  cracks  would  appear,  the  glow- 
mg  edges  flashing  now  crimson,  now  green, 
as  a  great  cake  of  semi-Uquid  lava  floated 
off-leaving  behind  a  fiery  fringe  sparkUng 
like  the  tails  of  ten  thousand  tiny  rocketa- 
then,  as  it  reached  »he  middle  of  the  basin, 
a  fountain  of  daailing  whiteness  would  belch 
up  through  the  cumukted  drift  and  threaten 
to  overflow  the  banks.     It  was  ever  chang- 
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ing;  never  two   minutes   the  same.    Some- 
times the  flows  would  resemble  trees,  maps, 
or  geometrical  figures;  but,  as  the  centripetal 
force  drew  them  onward,  they  would  break 
and    finally   disappear.    Meanwhile   another 
floe  would  be  ready,  and  would  break  o£F, 
only  to  float  away  and  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex.    Now  the  grey  lava  at  the  edges 
would  open  and  curt  back,  showing  the  white 
heat  within;  then  the  blood-red  lips  would 
close  and   furi   over  as   though   in   fiendish 
ecstasy.     Sometimes  the  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre would  die  down,'  and  the  wave-motion 
become  slower;   but   we  could   see,   on   the 
opposite  side  of  the  crater,  a  second  fountain, 
or  whulpool,  heaving  and  wallowing  like  a 
gigantic   salamander   as    it   approached    the 
other;  then  both  would  sink  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  soon  a  hundred  Uttle  jets  would 
spurt  up  all  over  the  lake,  and  hiss  and  gurgle 
and  dance  about  like— well,  like  nothing  else 
m  all  the  worid!    But  it  was  the  afow  move- 
msnt  that  seemed  to  tell  of  the  irresistible 
forces,   the  mighty  powers   within   the  vol- 
cano; there  was  something  majestic  in  the 
way  in  which  the  immense  sheets   of  lava 
slowly  tore  themselves  from  the  walls  and 
sailed   onward   to   destruction.    The   brenk- 
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ing-up  of  solid  ice  on  a  Urge  river  resembles 
It  more  nearly  than  anything  I  have  seen;- 
that  IS  to  say  in  form  and  movement. 

There  were  five  in  our  party;  and  two  of 
us  were  anxious  to  make  the  descent  into  the 
crater  of  craters-to  the  lowest  level  it  were 
possible  to  reach.    But  the  guide  would  not 
go;    his    duties    were    to  conduct    travellers 
across  the  lava-bed  to  the  brink  of  the  active 
crater  (Halfe-mau-mau),  but  not  into  if  he 
had   been  down  once,  and   that  experience 
was  evidently  sufficient.    "No,  no  good-  no 
want  to  die!"    Mr.  Lee,  of  the  hotel. '«,t 
him  to  show  us  the  place  where  the  natives 
went  down  (a  large  fissure  in  the  lava),  and 
at  last  persuaded  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

Mr.  M and  I  said  good-bye  to  the  others. 

and  then  let  ourselves  down  into  the  dismal- 
looking  aperture,  the  sides  of  which  were 
almost  perpendicular,  and  gradually  made 
our  way  to  the  inside  of  the  crater.'  As  we 
came  out  into  the  full  glare  we  got  the  first 
blast  of  the  sulphurous  heat.  Heat  ?  Well, 
I  was  glad  that  my  costume  consisted  of 
trousers,  teirnis  shirt,  and  shoes,— some  por- 
tions of  which  I  still  retain  as  reUcs.  The 
sides,  or  walls,  of  the  crater  are  composed  of 
loose  rocks,  stones,   and   broken   lava;  and 
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are  far  more  difficult,  and  dangerous,  to  de- 
scend or  climb  than  an  Alpine  goi^,  for  not 
only  had  we  to  beware  of  insecure  footing, 
but,  when  a  stone  began  to  move,  vx  had  to 
stop  U;  if  not,  we  ran  the  risk  of  starting  an 
avalanche  that  might  carry  us  to  the  bottom, 
or  bring  tons  of  rock  down  about  our  heads; 
every  stone  and  ledge  was  chipped  and  marked 
as  though  a  battery  of  horse-artillery  had 
been  going  up  and  down  there  for  years. 

When  I  got  half  way  down,  M called 

out,  from  above,  that'  he  thought  he  would 
give  it  up;  and  Joachim,  the  guide,  was  get- 
ting puzzled  as  to  the  right  direction;  but  I 
was  not  going  to  turn  back  after  getting  so 
far,  and  I  promised  Jo  something  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  me  to  the  nethermost  point, 
and  getting  me  out  again  all  right.  And  so, 
tying  a  handkerchief  over  my  mouth  to  keep 
out  as  much  of  the  sulphur  fumes  as  pos- 
sible, once  more  we  went  at  it;  on  hands  and 
knees,  creeping  over  masses  of  fallen  rock 
that  vibrated  from  the  concussions  below, 
and  sometimes  I  had  to  drag  myself  along  with 
my  face  to  the  wall,  clinging  for  dear  life — 
afraid  to  look  beneath  me  into  that  awful, 
fiery  chasm!  To  add  to  the  horror,  there 
was  the  constant   thought  that   this  crater- 
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wall  was  submerged  in  the  Isva  a  few  months 
ago, — only  half  a  year  since  the  whole  lake, 
with  its  gi*at  cone  of  crusted  lava,  plunged 
downward  five  hundred  feet,  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Yet  is  it  not  strange  that  often 
when  we  are  encompassed  by  the  greatest 
dan^jers,  when  addressing  an  audience,  lis- 
tening to  a  profound  sermon,  or,  perhaps, 
engaged  in  performing  some  sad  funereal 
rite,  an  idea  will,  for  an  instant,  take  posses- 
sion of  our  minds  so  totally  incongruous  to 
the  surroundings,  so  utterly  inappropriate, 
as  to  be  almost  stunning  in  effect?  Our 
nerves  are  so  stnmg  by  mental  or  physical 
tmsion  that  the  slightest  change  of  thought 
produces  a  complete  metamorphosis.  And 
here  in  this  'hell-porch,'  while  thinking  for 
the  moment  of  the  lava-basin  as  a  lake — a 
stream  of  water,  I  saw  myself  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  which  flowed  below  the  old  school- 
house  at  Rockwood,— under  the  cedar  trees, 
catching  minnows,  as  I  had  done  so  often, 
long  years  ago. " 

My  clothes  were  torn  and  my  hands  wei« 
cut  and  bleeding,  for  everything  was  covered 
with  glass-fibre  (the  thread-like  'Pelfe's  hnir') 
which  had  been  carried  by  the  winds  and 
lodged  on  the  face  of  the  rocks;  while  the 
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heat  was  almost  stifling.    But  there  was  only 
one  thing  which  I  reaUy  feared— the  chang. 
ing  of  the  wind;  that  would  mean  sulphur, 
and  certain  death!    Sliding,  scrambUng,  leap- 
ing, we  reached  the  bottom  at  last;  and  how 
ddidowly  cool  we  found  it— for  the  great 
heat,  generated  in  the  crater,  causes  a  down- 
ward rush  of  air,  which  strikes  the  margin  of 
the  hard  lava  before  it  becomes  warm.    But 
as  soon  as  we  rose  above  the  sheltering  crust 
around  the  lake  we  could  hardly  bear  the 
Plutonic  glare.*    I  crept  over  the  hot,  tremb- 
ling lava  until  I  found  a  place  where  the 
edge  of  tlie  opening  was  red  hot,  and  into  one 
of  these  crimson  crevices  I  thrust  my  (kauila) 
stick,  which   immediately   burst   into   flame; 
I  waved  it  to  my  friends  on  the  brink,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  almost  directly  above 
me,  and  this  little  extra  pyrotechnic  display 

had  the  eflfect  of  inducing  M to  make  an 

effort  to  get  down  to  us;  he  succeeded  at  last 
in  reaching  the  'bottom  lands,' — using    lan- 

•"The  molten  lavs  in.  the  Uika  of  Kilauea,  when  protected 
from  nduting  its  heat  by  a  cover  of  ruck,  aa,  for  imtance,  in  a 
"*""',i?P'  "">"«■>  ""ilat  the  exposed  portions  acquire  a 
ctMt  TWs  crust  again  protects  the  lava  underneath  from 
radtotinK  its  heat,  and  when  this  becomes  intensified  by  con- 
nection from  below,  it  reraelts  the  crust,  which  is,  however 
again  reformed  by  radiation.  This  alternate  melting  and  cool- 
ing is  the  nonnal  action  of  the  lava  lakes  of  Kilauea  "—Vtt- 
Iif0s  o/Uu  MaUn  Globt—W.  h.  Onen. 
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guage  that  was  certainly  appropriate  to  the 
present  and  suggestive  of  the  future! 

Although  the  view  of  the  crater  is  more 
compreheneive  from  the  upper  ledge,  yet 
those  who  venture  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lake  (and  but  few  have  done  so)  wUl  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  lava-foun- 
tains, and  will  see  to  what  a  height— 40  or 
50  feet— the  liquid  lava  is  thrown.  Besides 
It  IS  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  travel  and  adventure- 
I  ka  hopena  loa,  as  the  Hawaiians  say— the 
Great  Ending! 

Tlien  began  the  work  of  getting  back 
again  As  I  looked  up  to  where  our  friends 
wou  d  hkely  be-away  oflF  on  the  overhang- 
ing ledges,  as  I  saw  the  stars  shining  dimly 
above  the  serrated  lines  of  the  crater  walls— 
the  place  of  safety,  I  thought  to  myself  that 
1  would  be  willing  to  give  enough  to  endow 
an  hospital  ward  to  be  once  again  on  the 
upper  lava-floor  of  Kilauea;  but  the  chances 
were  greater  that  I  would  furnish  one  of  the 
Hawaunn  hospitals  with  a  patient.  It  was 
bad  enough  coming  down,  but  it  was  much 
worse  returning.  Before  we  reached  the  side 
we  had  to  recross  the  hot  lava,  and  in  some 
places  the  scoria  is  formed  in  Uyers  measur- 
ing  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness;  more 
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than  once  I  broke  through  this  to  the  ««A. 
stratum,  and  what  a  horrible  sensation  it  was 
—to  hear  the  crackling  lava  and  feel  the  sul- 
phur steam  pour  out  against  my  ]^  in  sick- 
ening clouds;  only  a  drop  of,  perhaps,  «ght 
or  ten  mches,  but  there  was  the  uncertainty 
as   to   whether   the   next    break   might    not 
prove  to  be  •  a  drop  too  much ! '    I  thought,  at 
one   place,   to   work   around    ahead   of   the 
guide;  so  I  went  on  farther— and  fared  worse, 
for  I  lost  myself  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes!   It  was  the  longest  'bad  quarter  of  an 
hour'  I  ever  spent  in  my  life;  I  tried  to  cal- 
culate the  chances  of  being  found,— in  case 
I  were  overcome  by  the  heat,— if  I  fainted, 
and  I  watched  the  veering  vapours  stealing 
up  the  crater's  side  with  an  interest  that  was 
mtense"  but  not  aesthetic.    Yes,  they  might 
pick  me  up— with   a   telescope.     Just  as   I 
was  about  to  descend  again.  I  saw  Jo's  old 
hat  appearing  above  a  rock,  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  below  me,  and  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  it 
tiU  we  were  out  of  the  place.    It  took  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  to  make  the  descent 
and  to  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  crater.    I 
have  tasted  a  great  variety  of  enticing  bever- 
ages of  one  kind  and  another,  but  the  long 
dnnk  of  water  I  took  out  of  the  tin  canteen 
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WM  the  most  refreshing  of  them  all.  After 
resting  for  an  hour,  enjoying  the  magnificent 
scene,  we  I,t  our  lantenw  and  the  return 
journey  began  across  the  lava-bed  of  the 
great  crater;  yet  loth  to  leave  the  fascinating 
spot;  while  overhead  the  clouds  formed  I 
lund  canopy,  which  seemed  to  rise  higher  as 

rifT^f'  ""u"*  '"  **'*'«*'  great  wings 
across  the  sky.  above  the  throne  of  Pelfe— 

the  godd^s  of  Kikuea.    As  we  proceeded. 

in  smgle  file,  the  leader  would  call  out  every 

few  imnutes-"crack!»  when  he  came  to  a 

large  fosure  over  which  we  had  to  pass,  and 

Mch  of  us  would  shout  the  word  to  the  man 

behmd  him  as  a  warning.     In  a  Uttle  more 

than  an  hour  we  had  traversed  the  sombre 

chasm;  and  then  there  was  the  steep  ascent 

of  the  cliff-the   waU   of  the  great   crater. 

where  we  passed  the  monument  erected  in 

memory   of   an    Englishman    who    dropped 

d«id  on  the  spot,  some  years  ago.  as  he  was 

i*tummg  from  Halfe-mau-mau.    A  good  stiff 

pull  and  we  reached  the  high  land,  and  the 

House;   tired,  sore,   with  aching  limbs   and 

many  bruises,  but  more  than  pleased  that  we 

had   overcome  difficulties  and   dangers   and 

had  seen  the  Grandest  Sight  in  the  World! 

The  next   day   we   left   Klauea.  and   re- 
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turned  to  Punaluu;  but  not  without  accidwrt 
—there  is  always  sure  to  be  p«tAto*— for  we 
had  a  breakdown  before  we  reached  the  half- 
way house.    In  the  evening  we  went  to  see 
a  ItMU  in  one  of  the  houses  down  by  the 
beach;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  fine 
affair— according  to  Hawaiian  ideas  of  en- 
joyment; in  the  way  of  a  'feed.'  it  was  a  per- 
fect   GuildhaU    dinner   to    the    natives;    un- 
Umited   poi,  pig,  and  sand-paper  gin.    For 
weeks  previous  they  wouid  assemble  on  the 
beach,  in  the  evenings,  each  Kanaka  having 
a  cup,  and  try  to  throw  water  on  one  another; 
the  man  who  failed  to  dodge  the  shower  had 
to  put  up  a  dollar,  which  went  towards  the 
hiau  fund.     We  were  told  that  they  finished 
up  with  the  usual  hula/    We  left  Punaluu 
at   4   o'clock  next   morning;  and   two  days 
afterwards   arrived   at   Honolulu.    Here   we 
rested  for  a  few  days,  and  then  took  the 
steamer  Alameda  for  San  Francisco.     And, 
in  many  ways,  we  felt  sorry  to  leave  these 
beautiful  islands  and  the  kind-hearted  people. 
The   Band   came   down   to   the   wharf  and 
played  for  an  hour  before  we  started;  and  it 
contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  make  the  parUng 
one  to  which  we  look  back  with  feelings  of 

"Trouble.  ' — 
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mingled  pleasure  and  pain.     Leaning  on  the 
deck-rail,  decorated,  as  we  were,  with  leis 
of  flowers,   listening  to  the  splendid   music 
of  the  Native's  Own,  waiting  to  wave  a  last 
(Uoha,  our  thoughts  drifted  far  away;  and 
moved  to  the  heart— in  sadness  or  gladness! 
—by  the  sweet  strains  of  melody,  many  an 
eye  brimmed  full  as  the  ship  swung  off  and 
the  distance  widened  on  the  water.     We  saw 
the  dark  blue  hills  above    the  Pali's  gorge 
and  the  white  roofs  of  the  outlying  villas  and 
the  larms;  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
over-spreading  palms;  we  saw  the  Kanakas 
ninnmg  along  the  pier,  and  the  little  boats 
bowing  to  the  swell  from  our  steamer;  we  saw 
the  waving  handkerchiefs  aud  flower  ^-rr-aths- 
we  picked  out  well-known  faces  in  the  crowd' 
and  to  our  farewell  alohas  across  the  wate^ 
comes  the  answer  from  the  players— '  Good- 
bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye!'    Land   of  the 
tontetw— Farewell ! 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 

POINT  DE  OALLE.  CETLON.      BOMBAY  AND  THB 
MALABAB   COAST,    INDIA. 

The  Old  Dutch  Town-Catamarans-WackwiaU-Ciiin. 
mon  Gardens-The  Malabo  Coast-GoI!!S^C^ 
Espanade  Hotel-Natives  u.d  the  Native  To™- 
ApoUo  Bunder-The  Parsees:  Wedding  a^  F^ 
Customs-The  "Towere  of  Silence"--Ca^  of^ 

^E  arrived  at  R.  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  early 
in -the  morning  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber.    When  we  had  sailed  into  the  harbour 
we  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  jabbering  Cingalese,  who  came  out  to  us 
in  their  catamarans.    They  climbed  to  deck 
bringing  with   them  a   varied  assortment   of 
njerchandise:   singing   birds,   cockatoos   and 
love-birds,    fruit,  flowers,  and  lace,  curiosi- 
ties and  precious  stones.     The  'gems'  were 
mostly  imitation,  but  the  setting  was  cleverly 
done.     (So   were  some  of  our   passengers!) 
The  town   presenU  a   very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance to  the  bay,  with  its  old-f«shionid 
Md-tiled    houses,   its   tall,    white   light-house 
nsmg  from  a  grove  of  palms,  and  the  nrace- 
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ful  looking  coco  trees  vvj.io.  fringe  the  shores 
as  far  as  the  eye  ^a  •.  «ee.  1  ,«,  ^  ,aw  scores 
of  brown-wingec  >u'ts  flyinf,  about  the  steamer 

!K«f  .u^^^""'P**"'^  •'y  '*•«  Portuguese 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century- 

iS«n'  I  T'^  «"'^<^««J«1  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1660,  and  these  gave  way  to  the  English  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Portions 
of  the  Dutch  fort  still  remain,  the  walls  moss 
grown  and  black  with  age  and  from  the  effects 
of  the  moist  atmosphere. 

After  breakfast  we  went  ashore  in  a  cata- 
maran     Th«.e    Cingalese    boats    are   .ome- 
tlung  like  a  double  canoe,  a  large  one  and  a 
smaller;  the  httle  one-or  outrigger_is  sim- 
pl.v  a  round,  curved  log  tapering  at  the  ends, 
and  looking  much  like  a  huge  banana;  the 
heavier     dug  out"  is  boxed  around  the  sides 
and  seated,  and  is  generally  fitted   with  a 
s^iort  mast.     Wlien  we  got  through  settling 
with  the  rascally  l^tman.  after  having,  as 
usual,  a  row  over  the  charges  which  he  tried 
to^impose  on  us.  we  proceeded  to  the  Oriental 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  if  you  take  any 
steamer  at  any  port  in  any  part  of  the  world 
and   watch   the   passengers   disembark,   you 
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will  find  that  they  make  a  bee-line  for  the 
best  hotel;  it  matters  not  how  short  their  stay 
may  be,  or  that  the  places  they  intend  to 
'do'  must  fully  take  up  their  time,  the  cara- 
vansary comes  first  on  the  list.  It  is  the 
rendezvous  on  arriving  and  before  leaving. 

We  spent  the  morning  strolling  about  the 
streets,  seeing  the  bazaars  and  buying  curi- 
osities; but,  here,  as  in  all  Asiatic  towns,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  give  the  price  that  is  first 
asked  for  an  article.  '  Some  of  the  little 
caskets  which  they  sell  are  very  pretty,  being 
inlaid  with  silver,  ivory,  ebony  and  sandal- 
wood; I  cannot  understand  how  they  make 
these  things  for  the  money,  the  workmanship 
is  beautiful,  and  the  mosaic  pattern  is  exe- 
cuted so  perfectly  that  it  looks  like  a  woven 
fabric.  The  Cingalese  costume  is  unique, 
particularly  the  thimble-shaped  hat;  the  men 
let  their  hair  grow  long,  doing  it  up  in  a  little 
knob  at  the  back  of  the  head,  to  crown  which 
they  stick  an  immense  tortoise-shell  comb^ 
like  those  of  the  kind  worn  by  our  grand- 
mothers. 

We  took  'tiffin'  at  the  hotel,  and  then  en- 
gaged a  carriage  to  take  us  out  to  Wack- 
walla,  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists  who  visit 
Galle.    After  crossing  the  old  Dutch  canal. 
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and  passing  by  the  fort,  the  road  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  through  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  palms  and  cocoa-trees;  and  among  them 
the  natives  have  built  thei.   huts,  scattered 
about  in  picturesque  confusion .     As  we  passt  J 
by,  the  children  came  running  after  us  to  sell 
bits  of  coffeewood,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  in 
the  rind,  with  the  mace  winding  round  it  like 
a  scarlet  vein.     We  arrived  at  the  Bungalow 
in  a  little  less  than  an  hour.     It  stands  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  cinnamon  garden.s,  and 
from  it  we  obtained  an  extensive  view.     Be- 
low us  were  innumerable  gardens,  all  under 
irrigation;   farther   on    was    the    main    road 
bordered  with  palms  and  mangoes;  and  for 
the  background  to  the  scene  was  a  ridge  of 
mountain  peaks,   broken   by  gap  and  gully. 
We  rested  for  an  hour  on  the  long,  shady 
verandahs,  and  while  a  pitcher  of  claret  cup 
was  being  brewed;  some  of  our  party  tried 
to  get  up  a  mild  flirtation  with  two  or  three 
dark-eyed  maidens  who  were  peepbg  through 
the  half-open  jalousies.      Our   carriage  com- 
ing  to  the  door  was  a  signal,  I  Mieve,  to 
every  beggar  within  half  a  mile;  they  crowded 
round  us,  entreating  us  to  buy  or  give,  while 
we  had  a  string  of  them  following  us  the  whole 
way  back  to  town,  some  offering  green  cocoa- 
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nuU  for  sale,  others  flowers,  but  most  had 
nothing  to  sell— simply  crying:— "back- 
sheesh." There  was  one  man  with  a  little 
model  of  a  catamaran,  and  it  was  even  bet- 
ting with  us  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a 
woman,  so  much  alike  in  the  face  are  the 
sexes  here,  and  the  Uttle  knot  of  hair  with 
the  comb  complete  the  illusion.  When  we 
reached  the  hotel  ofternoon  tea  was  being 
served  in  the  la-  open  hall,  on  the  ver- 
andah. After  a  walk  thbrough  the  fruit  mar- 
ket, and  the  purchasing  of  a  few  more  curi- 
osities—elephant's teeth,  and  small  "Jum- 
bos" carved  in  ivory,  ebony  and  sandalwood 
— we  returned  to  the  steamer;  and  in  the 
evening  left  Ceylon,  "the  land  of  the  hya- 
cinth and  tiie  ruby." 

We  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  next  day, 
and  came  within  sight  of  land— Southern 
India— and  continued  so  until  the  15th,  on 
which  day  we  arrived  at  Bombay.  Those 
three  days  were  delightful.  On  our  left  was 
the  Arabian  Sea,  where  Arab  'buggalows' 
rested  drowsily  on  the  placid  waters,  their 
brown,  patched '  sails  harmonizing  with  the 
Oriental  apjiearance  of  their  variformed  hulls; 
on  the  right  was  the  ever-changing  landscape 
of  the  coast,  outlined  by  the  rocky  heights  of 
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the    Ghaut    Mountains.      The    sea    being 
smooth  as  a  mill  pond,  the  piano  was  brought 
on  deck,  and,  as  there  was  no  lack  of  talent 
on   board,   we  had   plenty  of  music— vocal 
and  instrumeutal.    The  most  enjoyable  part 
of  the  day  was  the  hour  after  dinner,  when 
the   passengers   assembled   on   deck     i    the 
cool  of  the  evening;    a    large    awning   was 
stretched  over  the  after  part  of  the  vessel, 
and   under  the  centre  was  hung  a  row  of 
lanterns.    To   the   coasting  steamers   which 
we  met  every  now  and  then  we  must  have 
presented  a  very  pretty  sight,  when  all  the 
ports  were  open,  the  red  and  green  lights  at 
the  fore,  and  each  mast  and  spar  silvered 
by  the  light  of  the  great,  tropical  moon.    We 
passed  the  ancient  city  of  Goa  on  the  second 
day.     Goal    I  never  think  of  the  name  with- 
out associating  it  with  the  terrible  Inquisi- 
tion.    This   was   the  place  which   Marryatt 
chose— in  The  Phantom  Ship^aa  the  scene 
where  poor  Amine  ended  her  life,  by  being 
burnt  at  the  stake.    I  have  an  old  book  in 
which  Goa  is  spoken  of  as  a  city  "where  the 
most   unheard  of  cruelties   were   long  exer- 
cised over  thousands  of  the  poor,  ignorant, 
unsuspecting   inhabitants,    on    the   score   of 
religion.     .     .     It    is   genernlly   agreed    Ihat 
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t6«  men  are,  for  Ihe  most  part,  proud,  in- 
dolent, jealous,  revengeful  and  indigent;  the 
women,  lazy,  lewd,  and  as  well  skilled  in 
poisoning  as  any  in  the  world."    Nice  place 
that  city  must  have  been  in  'ye  olden  dayes!' 
We  arrived  at  Bombay  on  Thursday,  15th 
of  December,  and  our  steamer  went  into  dry- 
d'jck  for  two  or  three  weeks.     Landing  from 
a  steam  launch  at  the  Mazagon  Bunder,  we 
took  a  buggy  to  the  fort  9r  European  part  of 
the  town.    After  driving  about  for  an  hour 
of  two,  making  inquiries  about  hotels,  etc., 
we  finally  established  ourselves  at  the  "Es- 
planade," or  Watson's  Hotel.    It  is  a  very 
large  hotel,  and  is  mostly  built  of  iron,  which 
was  sent  out  frona  home  and  put  up  here.    One 
consignment  was  lost  on  the  voyage;  so  they 
say— "The  walls  are  built  on  the  Esplanade 
and  the  roof  is  in  the  Red  Sea."    There  is 
an  extensive  outfitting  establishment  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  tourists  can  be  supplied 
with    everything    nbcessary    for    travelling. 
Every  bedroom  has  a  Hindoo  attendant,  be- 
sides the  coolie  water-carrier  who  does  the 
menial   work.    The  'boy'   will   not   let  you 
do  a  hand's  turn  if  he  can  help  it;  he  wants 
you  to  allow  him  to  do  everything  that  re- 
quires the  least  exertion,  in  order  that  you 
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may  feel  ho  is  of  assistance  to  you— and  you 
verj-  soon  faU  into  the  way.    The  first  thing 
in  the  morning,— «  o'clock,  he  brings  in  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  thin  bread  and  butter, 
then  he  prepares  your  bath;  while  the  tub- 
bing is  going  on  he  opens  the  Venetian  bUnds 
of  your  room,  chases  the  flies  out,  and  brushes 
your   clothes.     Breakfast    is    not   announced 
until  9,  so  you  may  either  stay  in  bed  and 
read  the  paper  which  Tippo  has  brought  up, 
or  take  a  walk  in  tlie  cool  morning  air;  but 
whenever  you  do  get  dressed,  he  is  on  hand 
to  hold  the  towel,  putting  on  and  lacing  your 
boots,    buttoning   your   collar   and    coat;   in 
fact,   your   whole   toilet   is    'personaUv  con- 
ducted'   by   this   supple   'son   of   Brahma.' 
The  first  few  days  we  felt  the  heat  very  much, 
as  the  thermometer  registered  9i  deg.  in  the 
shade;    and    we    appreciated    the    punkahs 
which  were  constantly  kept  swajing  to  and 
fro.    All    the    punkahwallahs    were   dressed 
in  long  white  tunics,  with  gieen  or  yellow 
sashes  tied  round  their  waists;  some  wore 
immense  red  turbans  and  others  Uftle  black 
caps  embroidered  with  gold  lace.    They  were 
certainly  ornamental  as  well  as  i-seful,  bright- 
ening up   the  great   dining-room   with   their 
attractive  costumes. 
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Bombay    is    celebrated    for    containing    a 
greater  variety  of  the  human  race  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world;  not  only  are  aU  the 
different    castes    of    India    represented,    but 
people  from  every  country  of  Europe  and 
Asia— every  little  sub-division  and  principal- 
ity—are here;  the  Bedouin  in  his  black  and 
white   bemouse,   the    pigHailed     Chinaman, 
with  the  Javanese  and  the  Hottentot,  seem 
to  be  as  much  at  home  as  though  each  were 
in  his  own  country.    The  Parsees  and  Ma- 
hometans  get   themselves  up  gorgeously;    so 
do  some  of  the  Hindoos,  but  most  of  these 
wear  nothing  but  the  loin  cloth;  while  the 
yoimger  portion  of  the  population  are  "clothed 
with  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky."*    The 
Hindoo  women  are  ugly  as  a  rule;  they  wear 
reddish-brown    shawls    twisted    round    their 
waists  and  hanging  down  to  their  knees;  and 
all  of  them  have  large  silver  rings  fastened 
through  their  noses,  on  the  left  side.     The 
'native  town'  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Bombay.     The    streets     are     narrow     and 
crooked,  and  in  driving  through  them  you 
are  sure  to  be  blocked  every  few  minutes; 
then  your  man  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
and  lashes  the  crowd;  it  yells  back  at  him, 

•A  Hindoo  phrate  for  nakcdani.  ~ 
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and  you  move  slowly  onward,  probably  up- 
setting  somebody's  .took-in-trade  of  bananas 
or  nee  cakes,  when  you  will  hear  Hindostani 
spoken  m  real  earnest!    In  our  wanderines 
particularly  along  the  Kalbadavee  and  Com- 
matee-poora    roads,    we    have    seen    many 
strange  sights.    Everything  is  un-English,  and 
a  touch  of  Orientalism  is  found  wherever  we 
go— about  the  hotels,  at  the  clubs,  and  in 
the   houses   of    our   feUow-countrymen— the 
bungalow  homes  of  Bombav's  citizens.     We 
could  hardly  reaUze  that  we'  were  stiU  under 
British  rule,  and  that  these  people  unite  with 
us  m  upholding  the  same  flag,  and  in  loyalty 
to  th«  same  Queen.    There  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  native  policemen  patrolling  the  streets- 
fine-looking  fellr    s   they  are,   in  dark   blue 
uniform  with  bright  yellow  caps  shaped  like 
our    tam  o'  shanters.'    They  always  salute 
linghshmen  whether  they  be  oflScers  or  civil- 
ians.    The  first  day  we  were  out   sightsee- 
ing, one  of  the  party,  an  American,  "guessed" 
they  mistook  him  for  someone  else  I 

The  houses  in  the  native  quarter  are  very 
high,  and  each  seems  to  have  been  built 
according  to  the  peculiar  taste  of  its  owner- 
they  have  litlle  verandahs  projecting  over 
the  street  at  each  story,  and  the  shops  (small. 
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box-Uke  compartments,  about  ten  feet  square.) 
are   open    to    the    roadway.     Many   of   the 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  last  century, 
and   are  decorated   with   carved   woodwork, 
grotesque    figures,   representing    idols,    ele- 
phants, monkeys,  serpents  and  human  beings. 
Each  trade  has  its  own  particular  location; 
m  one  place  we  find  only  fruit  and  vegetable 
stalls,  flowers  and  herbs;   further  on  we  see 
silk,  lace,  linen  and  otlipr  piece  goods  hang- 
mg  in  front  of  the  booths.      One  street  is 
occupied   by  workers  m  copper  and   brass, 
another  by  dealers  in  sUver  and  gold.     But 
perhaps  the  most  animated  scenes  are  to  be 
witnessed  m  the  Borah  Bazaar.    These  bor- 
ahs  ere  Uke  our  travelUng  pedlars,  but  here 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  class  of  people 
much  above  the  ordinary  itinerant,  and  in 
Uie  country  they  do  an  immense  amount  of 
business.     "Many  of  these  men  are  wealthy, 
and  have  large  stocks  to  trade  with.     Jewel- 
leiy  from  Trichinopoly  and  Delhi.  London, 
and  Paris;   shawls  from  Cashmere  and  Um- 
ntsur.   Rampore   chudders,   Dacca   muslins. 
Cutch  and  Cashmere  silver  and  gold  work, 
silks  and  satins  from  China  and  Europe.  aU 
Uie   stores    of   the    milUner's.    hosier's,    and 
haberdasher's    shops— Bombay    workboxes. 
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comeUans,   agates,    pearls,    rubies   and    dia- 
monds." 

Buggies,  bullock-carts,  and  gharries  are  the 
usual   means   of    travel   among  the   natives 
(palanquins  are  seldom  used  now),  but  there 
are  plenty  of  cabs   and   hansoms   for  hire 
We  saw  very  few  Europeans  on  the  streets 
between    11   in   the   morning  and   4   in  the 
afternoon;     it    was    too    hot.     The    Apollo 
Bunder  IS  the  great  resort  in  the  evening. 
There,  from  5  until  7,  the  bands  of  the  (na- 
tive) regiments  play,  and  scores  of  carriages 
fill  up  the  roadway;   for  this  seems  to  l,e  a 
fashionable  recreation  of  the  upper  ten  hun- 
dred of  Bombay.     The  horses  are  not  driven 
up  and   down   the  road,  but  are  brought  to 
a  standstill  in  the  vicinity  of   the  paviUon- 
and  round  about  the  carriages  the  gentle- 
men saimter,  pausing  now  and  then  to  ex- 
change a  word  or  two  ^-ith  the  fair  occupants 
or  to  hnger  longer  by  the  side  of  one  more 
favoured  than  the  rest;   pleasant  occupation, 
where   the  senses   are   equally   charmed    by 
the  maiden,  the  music,  and  the '  maniUa.'     We 
went  there  nearly  every  evening,  to  meet  our 
fiiends  and  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  before 
dinner.    The  costumes  worn  by  the  liveried 
servants  are  wonderful  examples  of  what  can 
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be  done  with  plenty  of  material  and  colour; 
blue  cloth  and  silver  lace,  and  scarlet  and' 
gold  predominating.  But  the  most  conspic- 
uous turn-out  was  that  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy,  Bart., — conspicuous  on  account 
of  being  driven  by  the  only  English  coach- 
man  in  the  city. 

Bombay  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
Parsees  for  a  century.    Originally  from  Persia, 
where   they   were  a   great   nation   centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  they  settled  here 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  since 
then    they    have    thriven    amazingly.      The 
wealthiest  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  city 
are  Parsees;   many  of  them  hold  prominent 
positions   in   social   as   well   as   commercial 
circles,  and  in  the  learned  societies  of  the 
professions.    They  are  noted  for  their  Ub- 
erality,  and  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
Bombay  owe  their  existence  to  the  munifi- 
cence  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Sir  Cow- 
asjee  Jehanghier,  Premchund  Roychund.  and 
other  Parsees.    Their  dress  is  peculiar:   Over 
a  muslin  skirt,  or  waistcoat,  they  wear  a  long, 
loose-fitting,  white  frock  coat  reaching  to  the 
knees;     fancy    coloured    silk    tiousere— red, 
yellow,  blue,  white  or  speckled,' and  a  black 
or  brown  turban,  which,  unlike  the  Turkish 
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headgear,  is  not  wide,  but  runs  up  slantingly 
and  then  slopes  backward,  something  like  a 
bishop's   mitre.    The  Parsee  lady  wears   a 
silk  shirt-vest  next  the  skin,  and  fine  silk 
pyjamas  (trousers)  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  'kuaii,'  or  sacred  girdle;   the  bodice  is 
richly  embroidered,  and  the  overdress,  which 
is  generally  coloured  silk  or  satin,  is  bordered 
with  silken  tassels  or  gold  braid  and  folded 
round  the  waist,  one  part  falling  gracefully 
to  tlie  feet  and  the  other  end  being  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.    Pretty  httle  slippers  are 
worn,  and  the  dear  creatures  have  a  weak- 
ness for  displaying  jewellery.    One  authority 
states  that  "Parsee  ladies  possess  jewellery 
worth  from  £600  to  ^620,000  sterling!"    I 
have   sometimes    met    half   a    dozen    ladies 
walking  along  thejpromenade  at  Back  Beach, 
each  wearing  a  different. colour— pink,  white, 
yellow,  green,  etc.,  but  all  dressed  in  beautiful 
silk,  which  clung  to  their  shapely  figures  in 
ethereal  folds,  investing  them  with  a  cb  .ite, 
apiriluel  appearance. 

The  Parsees  are  followers  of  Zoroaster; 
though  they  deny  being  worshippers  of  fire, 
they  hold  it  sacred  because  "its  brightness, 
activity,  purity  and  incorruptibility  bears  the 
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most  perfect  resembUnce  to  the  nature  and 
perfection  of  the  Deity." 

A  Pareee  wedding  is  a  very  interesting  cere- 
mony;  from  u  we  get  our  idea  of  'throwing 
nee.        First  of  «U  the  bride  and  the  brid^ 
groom   are   seated   opposite   each   other   on 
handsome  chairs,  and  then  a  piece  of  cloth 
IS  held  between  them  as  a  curtain,  so  as  to 
screen  them  from  each  other's  sight.    Under 
this   curtain    they   are   made   to   hold   each 
other  s  nght  hand  in  their  grasp.    Then  an- 
other piece  of  cloth  is  pkced  round  «>  as  to 
encircle  them,  and  the  ends  of  the  cloth  are 
bed   together   by   a   double   knot. 
On  completing  the  seventh  round,  the  twist 
IS  tied  seven  times  over  the  joined  hands  of 
the  couple,  as  well  as  round  the  double  knot 
Ik        ^      'I"*  ^^'^  previously  put  about 
them     When  this  is  over,  incense  is  burnt 
on  a  fire  pUced  in  a  flat  metallic  vase,  after 
which  the  curtain  is  suddenly  dropped  down, 
and   the   bnde  and   bridegroom,   who   have 
each  been  provided  with  a  few  grains  of  rice, 
hasten  to  throw  them  at  one  another     This 
IS  followed  by  «  clapping  of  hands  from  the 
ladies   who  are  seated  round  the  bridal  pair, 
and  the  applause  is  taken  up  by  the  gentle- 
men ouU.de.     The  eyes  of  all.  particularly 
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<A  the  ladie»,  are  upon  the  pair  to  see  which 
succeeds  in  first  throwing  the  rice,  as  soon  as 
the  curtain  is  withdrawn.  The  one  who  is 
successful  is  supposed  to  eyince  the  more 
love  and  affection  of  the  two!"  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  the  priest  blesses 
them,  giving  the  prescribed  advice  from  the 
Zend  ^w«to.— "Be  worthy  to  do  good  deeds; 
think  of  nothing  but  the  truth;  shun  all  bad 
actions;  do  not  indulge  in  scandab;  do  not 
TOterUin  wicked  jealousy;  be  as  brilliant  as 
the  sun;  be  as  pure  as  the  moon;  always  keep 
good  faith,  and  as  soul  is  united  with  the 
body  so  be  you  united,  friendly  to  your 
friends,  brothers,  wife  and  children."* 

Their  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  is 
also  peculiar.  On  the  top  of  Malabar  Hill 
are  the  Towers  of  Silence,  which,  in  the  dis- 
Unce,  look  Hke  Urge  gas  works,  painted  white; 
one  is  80  feet  high  and  90  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  built  of  stone  faced  with  stucco.  In 
the  inside  is  a  platform  all  round  and  sloping 
downward  to  the  centre;  this  is  divided  by 
little  sUbs  of  stone  and  passages— or  drains 
—leading  down  to  a  deep  well,  over  which 
there  is  a  grating.  Smaller  drains,  provided 
with  charcoal  filters,  radiate  from  the  bottom 

*HiHaty  0/  tlu  Por.«i.— Dcwbtail  Framji  Kink*.    CS.I. 
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of  this  pit  to  other  w«lb.     When  a  Parse, 
dies  the  body  is  brought  here,  carried  into 
the   tower   through    a    snwU   opening,    and 
placed  m  one  of  the  litUe  divisions  (outride 
for  ma  es.  middle  part  for  females,  inner  row 
for  children),  and  there  it  is  left  to  the  Hrdi 
of  prey  I    The  tower  having  no  roof,  it  is 
only  a  few  moments  before  flocks  of  horrid- 
looJnng  vultures  swoop  down  within  the  walb 
and  begin  their  hideous  meal.    "When  the 
corpse  has   been  compjetely  stripped  of  its 
flesh  by  the  vultures,  wUch  is  generaUy  ac- 
comphshed  within  one  hour  at  the  outside 
and  when  the  bones  of  the  denuded  skeleton 
are  perfecUy  dried  up  by  the  powerful  heat 
of  a  tropical  sun  and  other  atmospheric  in- 
fluence.  they  are  thrown  into  this  pit.  where 
they  crumble  into  dust^he  rich  and  the 
poor  thus  meeting  together  after  death  b  one 
common  level  of  equality."* 

»K^-  ^T*^'"  bury  their  dead,  but 
the  Hindoos  bum  the  bodies.  We  dropped 
in  one  day  when  we  were  taking  a  walk  along 
the^Queen  s-road,  to  see  the  Hindoo  buminir. 
ground-^nd  we  dropped  out  again  ve^ 
soon!  There  were  three  fires  burning  at  the 
time,  and  the  fumes  were  almost  overpower. 
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ing.  Next  to  this  place  is  the  Mussulman 
graveyard,  and  beyond  that  is  the  old  Enriish 
cemetery. 

Qf  Bombay's  population  of  645,000,  the 
Hindoos  number  about  840,000;  Mahom- 
etans, 187,000;  Parsees,  44.000;  Brahmins, 
23,000;  native  Christians,  86,000;  Buddhists, 
16,000;  Europeans,  8,000;  and  the  balance 
IS  made  up  of  Jews,  Chinese,  coolies,  etc. 

One  morning  we  engaged  a  steam  launch 
at  Apollo  Bunder,  and  went  up  the  harbour 
to    ElephanU    Island— "  Gareepuri."     After 
leaving  the  fort  we  passed  through  a  large 
flotilla  of  the  strangest  looking  craft  one  can 
possiblyimagine:— Malayan  junks  with  square- 
nbbed  sails  notched  all  the  way  up,  Mediter- 
ranean feluccas  with  long  lateen  sails,  and 
tri-masted  polaccas;    dahabcahs,   proas  and 
buggalows— the    latter    looking    like  dilapi- 
dated  galleons  with  high  poop-decks  and  pro- 
jecting  bows.     Hundreds  of  coolies  and  dock- 
wallahs  were  moving  about  among  the  ves- 
sels  and   along   the  shora.  each    giving   his 
orders  to  the  others,  yelling  and  gesticulating 
and  helping  more  or  less  to  keep  up  the  con- 
tinual row;   sometimes  we  caught  the  sound 
of   music   (?)   coming  from  a   dhow,  where 
twenty  stalwart  Arabs  were  chanting  a  thanks- 
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giving  prayer  for  their  safe  arrival  in  port, 
and   keeping  time   with   their   knuckles   on 
their  broad-bladed  paddles.    Past  the  great 
P.  and  O.  steamers,  past  Oyster  Rock,  and 
out  into  the  open  water  we  steered  our  course, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  Ele- 
phanta,  seven  miles  from  the  city.    A  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  the  caves. 
ITie  entrance  is  remarkably  fine,  being  open, 
so  that  the  light,  whfch  enters  freely,  falls 
upon  the  floor,  and  throws  the  shadows  up- 
ward, giving  the  figures  on  the  walk  a  still 
more   weird   appearance.    In    the   principal 
temple  (for  such  this  once  was)  two  rows  of 
pillars  divide  the  hall  into  three  grand  aisles, 
and  akmg  the  sides  are  corresponding  pil- 
asters; these  massive  columns  are  elegantly 
carved,  and  placed  at  regular  distances.    At 
the  farther  end  of  the  cavern  is  a  gigantic 
three-faced  figure,  Brahma-Vishnu-Siva  ;♦    it 

•Accordins  to  the  Hindoo  Veitai,  or  Mcred  boob,  there  ii 

one  unknown  true  being.  aD  preient,  aUpowerful, • 

of  the  univenc."    Thii  luprei 


preierver  and  destroyer  oF the  univmc" 
u  known 


_  _  — z"j"  ":  — '  -"..«•«.  iiii«  lupnmc  bcini 
~  "L~"  li.  J  Hi'i'looe  bjr  the  name  of  Om,  the  (treat  incon- 
pr^eniible,  who  sees  evervthing,  hean  everything,  and  ex- 
*™^.'_i"K!;'""'  ^^°  *•  ""  mialleit  of  the  imall  and  the 
grcaleat  of  the  great,  whoae  existence  has  no  cause  "  They  do 
not  worship  this  deity  in  a  direct  manner,  but  their  praven 
and  invocauons  are  ad(!ressed  to  the  three  gods-Brahma, 
Vishnu  ai-d  Sita  'Brahm.,  the  creator  nf  thi  worW,"  san 
Menu,  the  Hindoo  sage,  "was  the  ^rst  emanation  from  tb* 
supreme  Om  Before  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  imt 
Om.  or  Bram.akwe  existed,  rapo-ing  in  silence  from  all  etenilty 
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only  shows  the  bust,  terminating  below  the 
armpits,  yet  it  is  nineteen  feet  in  height. 
Siva's  hand  is  holding  a  cobra,  and  Vishnu 

and  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  himself  The  world  wat 
then  in  darkneaa — undiatinguishable,  altogether  as  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  But  the  self-existent,  invisible  god,  making  it 
manifest  from  five  elements  and  other  glorious  forms,  perfectly 
dispelled  the  doom.  He  desired  to  raise  up  various  cniatuRt 
by  an  et-^naflon  from  his  own  glorj':  first  created  the  waters 
and  im^T'^sscd  them  with  a  power  of  motion;  by  that  power 
was  produced  a  golden  egg,  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,  ia 
which  was  bom  Brahma,  self  exiitmg,  the  gnat  parent  of  «■ 
rational  beings.  The  god  Brahma,  having  dwelt  in  the  great 
mundane  egg  through  revolving  ages,  himself  meditating  on 
hiDMeU,  at  last  split  the  egg  into  two  equal  parts,  and  Ircm 
those  halves  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  placing  in  the 
midst  of  the  subtle  ether  tlie  eight  points  of  the  world  and  the 
permanent  ocean."  Vishnu  is  the  divine  preserver,  the  power 
from  which  sU  good  emanates,  to  whom  the  Hinduo  prays  when 
in  diitreas;  the  god  that  prevents  misfortunes,  bestows  wealth 
and  brings  forth  the  harveit.  His  heaven  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Mahabharata  as  a  place  "eighty  thousand  n...e»  in  circumfer- 
ence aw*  .ormed  entirely  of  gold.  Its  palaces  are  constructed 
whb  jewels,  and  all  its  pillars,  architraves  t,nd  pediments  blaz* 
ar  narkle  with  gems  The  crystal  waters  of  the  Ganges 
d€  .  through  the  bunches  of  hair  of  the  famoui  Seven  Peni- 
te  which  find  their  way  to  the  plains  and  form  river  of 
Rl  ..ISC.  Here  are  also  beautiful  diminutive  lakes  water, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  myriads  of  red,  klvc  crd  white  water- 
lilies,  with  a  thousand  petals,  are  seen  floating.  On  a  throne, 
glorious  aa  the  meridian  sun,  sitting  on  water-lilies,  is  Vishnu; 
on  the  right  hand  is  his  wife,  the  goddess  I.aksl-mi,  shining  like 
a  continuous  blare  of  lightninti,  while  from  her  lovely  fom  the 
fragrance  of  the  lotus  is  diffused  through  the  heavens."  The 
wofshipp*™  of  Vishnu  mark  their  fireheads  with  three  per- 
pendicular lines  or  stri|ies.  When  Brahma  brought  Siva  into 
existence  he  evidently,  like  Frankenstein,  created  an  I'ntam- 
able  monster,  for  the  new  god  subdued  him,  and  cut  oB  cne  ol 
his  five  heads.  Siva  and  his  wife  are  "the  patrons  of  all  that 
IS  vicious,  or  cruel,  or  horrible  She  is  represented  as  black, 
with  four  arms,  wearing  two  dead  bodies  as  ear-rings,  a  neck- 
lace of  sculls,  and  the  hands  of  several  slaughtered  runts  circis 
her  waist  like  a  zone  She  ir  the  favourite  patron  of  the  Irdka 
robbers"  Those  who  believe  in  Siva  mark  thdr  foreheads 
with  a  round  red  spot. 
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holds  a  lotus  (the  Destroyer  and  the  Pre- 
server),  the  sculptor  has  given  Bishma's  face 
an  expression  of  mild  beneficence;  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  idol  has  been  destroyed. 
In  one  of  the  side  chambers  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Z««^o--the  emblem  of  the  pro- 
creative  power.  There  are  many  figures 
adorning  the  walls;  they  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  stand  out  in  alto-relievo, 
being  joined  to  the  wall  by  a  small  attach- 
ment  of  stonework,  and  pn  nearly  all  were 
daubs  of  red  paint— a  religious  mark  of 
veneration  performed  by  pilgrims  to  this 
their  once  magnificent  shrine. 

These  wonderful  caves  were  cut  out  of  the 
soUd  rock  800  or  900  yeara  ago.  The  main 
temple  measures  125  feet  by  180,  and  con- 
tained 26  pillars  carved  in  beautiful  design, 
but.most  of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
fanatical  Portuguese,  who  by  demoUshing 
these  pagan  works  of  art  sought  to  convert 
the  heathen  to  the  worship  of  other  Ddties. 
In  one  of  the  corridors  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  flows  out.  covering  the  floor  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  contributing  to  the 
general  dampness.  There  are  statues,  in 
high  relief,  of  Ganesa  (or  OunpuOte),  the 
idol  with  the  elephant's  head;    and  of  Par- 
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TBtee,  she  of  the  single  breast;  and  many 
others,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown  and 
their  significance  indefinable.  Standing  be- 
fore these  gods  and  goddesses  of  colossal  pro- 
portions, gazing  upward  to  where  the  shad- 
owy pillars  merge  into  the  rock  roof  twenty 
feet  above  us,  we  could  not  but  be  impressed 
with  the  sublime  grandeur  and  magnitude  of 
these  incomparable  grotto  temples. 

Returning  to  our  steamer  we  found  break- 
fast ready;  and  as  we  had  been  knocking 
about  since  six  o'clock— and  it  was  then  after 
ten— the  sight  of  the  good  things  on  the  little 
table,  spread  under  the  awning  at  the  stem, 
was  certainly  comforting;  and  soon  we  were 
skimming  over  the  bay  and  giving  full  sway 
to  our  glorious  appetites.  Never  did  fish 
taste  sweeter,  coffee  so  excellent,  nor  toast  so 
hot  and  crisp  I 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  everybody 
was  on  the  verandah  overlooking  the  street, 
watching  a  'snake  charmer*  and  an  Indian 
juggler,  who  performed  some  wonderful  tricks, 
completely  baflSing  all  attempU  to  explain 
how  they  were  done;  it  puzzles  me  to  this 
day  to  tell  what  he  did  with  the  eggs,  from 
whence  he  got  the  rabbit,  or  how  he  'made 
the  trees  grow,'  for  the  man  had  only  a  loin 
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cloth  on  and  a  turban  on  his  head.  After 
him  came  a  fdlow  with  a  lot  of  peiiorming 
monkeys  and  six  beautiful  Persian  cats  with 
great  bushy  tails;  and  some  feats  of  balanc- 
mg  oyer  sword-pointe  ant'  daggers  closed  the 
entertainment. 

In  1M7,  when  the  terrible  Indian  mutiny 
raged  througjiout  the  country,  the  citisens  of 
Bombay  trembled  at  the  prospects  of  rebel- 
lion among  the  native  troops;  but  when  the 
first  arts  of  treachery  were  diicovervd.  Lord 
Elphinstone  caused  the  ringleaders  to  be 
selMd,  and  taken  to  the  Esplanade;  where. 
m  the  presence  <rf  their  own  r^ments,  they 
were  tied  to  the  cannon's  mouth  and  blown 
to  pieces.  This  had  the  desired  cffert;  for 
the  malcontents  were  overawed,  and  no  more 
treason  was  heard  of. 

Two  places  that  possess  particular  interest 
to  visitors,  on  account  o«f  the  associations 
connecting  them  with  the  early  history  of 
Bombay,  are  the  castle  and  the  cathedral; 
St.  Thomas's  being  the  oldest  Christian 
church  in  India.  One  day  we  were  wander- 
ing along  one  of  these  streeto,  the  like  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  pictures  of  the  cities  in 
the  Arabian  Nighii,  when  we  found  our- 
selves  opposite  this  ancient  fane;    the  door 
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was  open— «s  all  church  doors  should  be— 
and  we  went  inside.  It  was  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  hot  glare  outside  to  the  cool, 
dark  interior;  where  the  sunlight  shining 
dimly  through  the  windows  lent  new  colours  to 
the  faded  battle  flags  on  the  walls,  and 
illumined  the  monuments  of  those  whose 
untiring  exertions  helped  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  this  great  Indian  Empire. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MAl;rA  AND  OIBRALTAB. 

Old  Valetta-Kni^tsof  St  John-Strada  Real^-Gruide 
Hotel  — The  Mediterranean— Gibraltar— The  Great 
biege— Rock-cut  Galleries— Ancient  Moorish  Castle— 

5?**°^^'  ^'^'^'  Market -Cintia-Maffra- 
Toires  VedniS— The  Channel— London. 

JT  was  towards  the  close  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  days  I   had    ever   seen  that  we 
reached  Malta;    a  day  such  as  we  associate 
with  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.    As  our 
Sieamer  entered  the  harbour  of  Valetta,  we 
were  much  impressed  with  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  appearance.    The  city  is  situated 
on  a  high,  rocky  peninsula,  which  runs  out 
between  two  magnificent  harbours;   the  deep 
basin    on    the    south-east    side   indents    the 
island  for  nearly  two  miles,  affording  shelter 
to  the  largest  vessels.     The  fortifications  of 
Malta  are  second  only  to  those  of  Gibraltar; 
the  excavations   in   the   solid   rock,   curtain 
walls,    moats,    and    bastions    extend    many 
miles,  while  the  works  round  Fort  St.  Elmo 
are  considered  almost  impregnable.    The'en- 
trance  to  the  bay  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  commanded  on  either  side  by  batteries 
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of  the   heaviest   artillery.     On   the  opposite 
side  of  the  islaiid   there  is  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock,  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  pro- 
tection     It  was  in  a  little  bay  on  the  west 
side    that    St.    Paul    was    shipwrecked;    for 
Malta  IS  the  ancient  Melita  spoken  of  in  the 
S«aiptures.     The  knights  of  Malta  formed  a 
military-religious  order,  established  in   Jeru- 
salem about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury;   there  they  founded  a  hospital  for  the 
ben^t  of   those   who   made  pilgrimages   to 
tte  Holy  Land,  and  hence  were  caUed  Knights 
Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John.     Mien 
the  Crusaders  were  driven  from   Jerusalem 
the  laiights  retired  to  Acre,  which  they  de- 
fended m  1290.     In  1810  they  took  Rhodes, 
which  was  held   by  them  till   1522;    when 
bemg  overpowered  by  the  Turks,  an  asylum 
was  found  ir  Candia,  and  thence  they  went 

^1  f^;  J^^  ^•"P*™'  Charles  V  gave  the 
island  of  Malta  to  them  in  1630,  ,^d  they 

nfl8  VT  f  Napoleon  captured  it  ii 
1^8.  The  English  wrested  Malta  from  the 
French  ,n  1800,  and  its  possession  was  con- 
finned  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of 
Pans  m  1814.  ' 

_A  fa'^^cMer.*  describing  Valetta  in    1840, 

•F.  Brydoae,  F.R.S.  ' 
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■ays:— "Perfiaps  Malta  is  the  only  countiy 
in  the  worid  where  duelling  is  pennitted  by 
law.     As  their  whole  establishment  is  orig- 
inally  founded    on    the   wild    and    romantic 
principles  of  chivaliy,  they  have  ever  found  it 
too  inconsistent  with  those  principles  to  abol- 
ish duelling,  but  they  have  laid  it  under  such 
restrictions  as  greatly  to  lessen   its  danger. 
These    are    curious    enough.     The    duellists 
are  obliged  to  decide  their  quarrels  in  one 
particular  street  of  the  city,  and  if  they  pre- 
sume to  fight  anywhere  else  they  are  liable 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law.     But  what  is  not 
less  singular,  and  more  in  their  favour,  they 
are  obliged  under  the  most  severe  penalties 
to  put  up  their  swords  when  onleied  to  do 
■o  by  a  vjcman,  a  priest  or  a  knight." 

A  remarkable  place  is  this  Malta;  though 
belonging  to  England  and  garrisoned  by 
British  t:t>ops,  the  manners  and  customs  are 
French,  and  the  language  and  religion  that 
of  Italy.  The  hundreds  of  little  gondola-like 
boats,  propelled  hither  and  thither  by  the 
Maltese  water-men,  give  a  Venetian  colour- 
ing to  the  picture,  while  the  dark-eyed  seO- 
oras,  looking  down  from  many  a  balcony, 
in  their  black  lace  faldeHat,  are  suggestive  of 
scenes  in  sunny  Spain. 
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We  spent  the  evening  wandering  about 
the  streets,  of  which  the  Strada  Real^  is  the 
principal  thoroughfare.  In  the  shop  win- 
dows, we  saw  great  quantities  of  the  beau- 
tiful Maltese  lace,  crosses,  and  fine  mosaic 
work;  the  crosses  and  other  designs  being 
executed  in  delicate  silver  filigree.  Here,  too, 
can  be  purchased  all  sorts  of  Turkish,  Moor- 
ish and  Italian  curiosities  —  magnificent 
Moorish'  daggers,  with  the  Birmingham 
hall-mark  on  their  bright  blades,  and  Da- 
mascene rapiers,  which  can  be  bent  double 
— and  will  stay  bent! 

At  7  o'clock  we  dined  at  the  Grande  Hotel. 

where   we   found   two   or  three   old   friends 

whom  we  had  met  in  India;    and  after  the 

usual  amount  of  'traveller's  talk'  over  some 

excellent    hock  and  fresh  Spanish  walnuts, 

drove   off   to   the   Opera    Manoel,   where   a 

trench    comedy    held     the     boards.      How 

pleasant  it  b  to  arrive  in  a  strange  place  and 

come  acr^s  an  old  friend,  or  even  to  meet 

people  who   are   only   acquainted   with   our 

own    friends!    Charies    Dickens    underetood 

the  vicissitudes  of  travelling  when  he  wrote 

those   oftquoted    words,    in   Little  Dorrit  — 

And  thus  ever,  by  day  and  by  night  up  '-r 

the  sun  and   under  the  stats,  climbing  tne 
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dusty  hills,  and  tofling  along  the  we«y 
plains,  journeying  by  land  and  journeying 
by  sea,  coming  and  going  so  strangely,  to 
meet  and  to  act  and  to  re-act  on  one  another, 
move  all  we  restless  travellers  through  the 
pilgrimage  of  life." 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor's Palace,  the  Armoury,  and  St.  John's 
Cathedral;  and,  after  a  drive  through  the 
Floriana,  we  re-embarked,  and  again  our 
course  was  towards  the  setting  sun— "west- 
ward hoi"  ' 

Wednesday  we  passed  the  island  of  Pan- 
tellaria;  Thursday  we  came  in  sight  of 
Tunis;  Friday  evening  we  saw  the  lighte  of 
Algiers,  and  on  Saturday  morning  early  we 
reached  the  grand  old  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  anchored  inside  the  New  Mole. 

Gibraltar  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, the  other,  Monte  Almina  (or  the 
Ape's  Hill),  is  on  the  African  side;  these 
were  known  to  the  anciento  as  Caipe  and 
Abyla.  It  has  been  held  successively  by 
the  Romans,  the  Moors,  the  Spaniaris.  and 
the  English.  The  original  name,  Gebel-el- 
Tarik,  waa  taken  from  that  of  a  Moorish 
chief— he  who  built  the  CasUe  which  is  stOl 
standing  and  overiooki  the  northern  part  of 
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the  town.  The  last  of  the  Moors  were 
driven  from  Spain  about  SOO  years  ago;  and 
the  Rock  was  under  Spanish  dominion  until 
1704,  when  the  British,  under  Sir  George 
Rooke,  laid  siege  to  the  place  and  captured 
it.  Hence  the  name— "the  Rook's  Nest." 
The  great  siege  began  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1770,  and  lasted  till  the  12th  March,  1783; 
during  that  time  the  English,  under  General 
Eliott,  sustained  in  an  uninterrupted  siege,  a 
series  of  attack  from  the  combined  armies 
of  Spain  and  France,  61,000  men;  while 
the  British  forces  numbered  a  little  over 
5,000  at  first,  and  were  reinforced  by  2,500 
m  1780-82.  In  Gilbard's  HitUrry  of  Oibral- 
tar we  find  the  following: — "Gibraltar  may 
be  described  as  a  bold,  headland  promon- 
tory, jutting  insulariy  into  the  sea  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sep- 
arated by  a  ridge  from  north  to  south,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  about  three 
miles  in  length,  greatest  breadth  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  circumference  about  seven 
mUes.  On  the  north  it  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  low,  sandy  isthmus,  1,500 
yards  in  length  (from  the  Bayside  Gate),  and 
from  950  to  1,800  yards  in  breadth  in  differ- 
ent parts.     On  the  western  side,  where  the 
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town  is  buUt,  the  slope  is  gradual  in  most 
parte;     but    the    eastern,    which    faces    the 
Mediterranean,  is  an  inaccessible  cliff,  bare 
of  vegetation,  and  forming  a  series  of  ruwed 
precipices,  broken  only  in  one  spot  by  an 
immense  bank  of  sand  450  feet  in  hewht  the 
accumulation  of  many  ages,  which  lies  heaped 
up  under  the  signal  station  hill     At  ita  ex 
treme  height   the  rock  is  marked   by  three 
pomts,  viz.,-. at  the  north,  the  Rock  Gun. or 
Wolfs  Crag.   1.250  feet;  ,  in  the  centre,  the 
Upper  Signal  Station,  1.855  feet  high;    and 
at    the  south.  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  or  O'Hara's 
Tower.    1.408  feet  high."    The  population, 
mcluding  the  garrison,  is  about  25,000 

We  landed  at  the  Ragged  Staff  Gate  and. 
after  registermg,  obtained  an  order  permit- 
ting us  to  visit  the  upper  galleries.     A  gun- 
ner, takmg  charge  of  the  party,  pointed  out 
the  various  places  of  interest  by  the  way, 
telling  us  the  names  of  the  different  hatterie; 
the   positions    they   command    and     relating 
anecdotes  in  connection  with  the  great  siege 
lUese  galleries  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and 
extend  in  a  double  line-the  one  above  the 
other— round  the  northern  headland      They 
«re  not  narrow  passages,  but  wide  corrido™ 
through  which  a  carriage  and  pair  could  be 
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driven,  and  at  every  20  or  30  feel  a  large 
opening   lets    in    the   daylight.     In   each   of 
these  apertures  is  a  heavy  piece  of  oidnance 
which,  swinging  round  on  ite  carriage,  com- 
mands every  part  of  the  neutral  ground  and 
of   the   Spanish   lines.     Two   miles   of   rock 
galleries,  loopholed   and  bristling  with  can- 
non!   And   they  are  not  the  old-fashioned, 
smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading  guns,  but  with 
improved  breech-loading  monsters  of  the  latest 
type.     These   ranges   are   called    the   Union 
and    the   Windsor   galleries.     In    the    upper 
range  is  an  enlarged  spam  known  as  "St. 
Geoiigo's  Hall."    Here  we  rested  for  a  while, 
and  then  retraced  our  steps  to  the  road  lead- 
ing down  the  hillside  by  which  we  reached 
the  ancient  Moorish  castle.     From  this  spot 
we  got  a  grand  view  of  the  town  and  harbour. 
Almost    directly    below    us    is    Waterport 
street— the   main   road,   running   north   and 
south  through  the  city;  with  iu  motley  crowd: 
Spanish  hidalgoes  from  the  interior;  Arabs 
in  their  long,  loose,  striped  boruouses;  white- 
robed  and  black-faced  Africans  from  the  coast 
of   Barbary;  Turks,   Jews,   and   Armenians; 
with  here  and  there  the  bright  costume  of 
the  British   infantry  soldier;  the  dark   blue 
•nd  gold  of  the  Artillery,  or  the   picturesque 
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^b  of  the  Highlander.  On  the  left  we  see 
the  Akmeda  garden,  with  its  winding  walks, 
ite  palms  and  it  popUr  trees;  to  the  right  is 
the  neutral  ground,  a  low  sandy  tract  wUch 
separates  British  territory  from  Spain:  and 
beyond  that  are  the  lines  (Linea  de  hi  Con- 
cepcion)  To  the  south,  across  the  Straits. 
IS  Ceuta  of  the  seven  peaks."  and  the  old 
town  of  Tangier;  on  the  Spanish  side  is  Al«. 
ciras.  and  San  Roque.  It  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture:  that  of  the  glistening  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  our  feet,  rippling  by 
the  great  men-of-war  anchored  in  the  bay 

ZF'^*^^,  ''**'^  "'"'*'  ">•  P"«P«t8  ot  the 
Old  Mole,  they  mirror  the  red  and  white 
Uteen  sails  of  the  feluccas,  and  break  at 
length  on  the  sands  where  the  cactus  plant 
grows  and  Uttle  lizards  flash  in  the  sunlight: 
the  old  city  itself,  where  the  houses  seem  to 
be  plastered  against  the  rock  like  swaUows' 
nests;  the  'white  towns  over  the  sea';  with 
the  long  line  of  the  AtUis  mount  ins  far  away 
m  Africa,  and  the  low  hiUs  of  Andalusia  in 
•iistant  Spain. 

We  went  to  see  the  market,  where  great 
quantities  of  fruit  were  heaped  up  all  over 
the  place-oranges  from  Seville,  melons  from 
Valencia    figs  and  dates  from  Morocco,  and 
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pears  and  chestnuts  from  the  province  of 
Castile.  But  we  were  more  interested  in 
the  people— especially  in  the  handsome  Span- 
ish women,  with  their  lovely  eyes  and  their 
fascinating  mantillas.  Our  walk  had  given 
us  an  appetite,  so  we  turned  into  the  first 
ca{6  we  came  to— on  Waterpoit  street,  for 
lunch.  On  the  wall  was  a  placard— "Fine 
old  English  Ham  and  eggs."  The  ham  was 
all  that  it  was  advertised — and  to  were  tite 
egg*- 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  trap  and  drove 
over  to  San  Roque,— Spain,  and  from  there 
we  went  to  the  Cork  Woods.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful  drive,  but  we  were  unable  to  stay 
long  enough  to  properly  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery,  a«  the  setting  sun  warned  us  to  re- 
turn to  'Gib.'  before  the  gates  were  closed. 
So,  after  a  glance  at  the  Bull  Ring,  and  the 
Spanish  lines  near  San  Roque,  we  crossed 
the  neutral  ground,  and  re-embarked  at  8 
o'clock.  Once  again  we  were  on  the  sea — 
the  broad  Atlantic. 

The  next  day  was  warm  and  bright,  and, 
as  we  kept  within  8  miles  or  3  miles  of  land 
from  morning  till  night,  we  had  r.  fine  |>anor- 
•mic  view  of  the  Portuguese  coast.  The 
first  place  of  importance  we  came  to— after 
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Trafalgar  Bay  and  Cadiz-was  Cintra.  lyinjr 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill;  on  the  summit  <rf 
which  IS  the  convent  immortaUzed  by  Byron 
m  Chtlde  Harold't  Pilgrimage. 

"Lol  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 

to  vanegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen 

^  ^n  "'^»' ''""'  ?P  P"cil  guide,  or  pen. 

To  foUow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 

TJrougi  view  more  daztling  unto  mortal  ken, 

TTjan  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  reUtes, 

Who  to  the  awestruck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates  ? 

un,._'  *  ■     1   '    ".   ■  .  "*''"'  I^y'«  house  of  woe," 

Where  frugd  monks  their  Uttte  relics  show, 

And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  teU- 

H«e  impious  men  have  punished  been,  and  lol 

ueep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dweU, 

m  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  HeU." 

Soon  after  passing  Cintra   we  saw  Maflfra, 
and  the  summer  palace  of  the  King  of  Porta- 
gal;  the  towers  showing  clearly  against  the 
distant  hills.    Farther  on  we  came  to  the 
village  and  heights  of  Torres  Vedras.  where 
Welhngton  held  the  French  in  check.    After 
the   victory   of  Busaco,   where   the   French, 
under    Massena,    were   repulsed    with    great 
sUughter.  the  British  retired  to  the  Unes  of 
Torres   Vedras;  and   there,   within   sight   of 
the  enemy,  who  could  not  force  the  position, 
Wellington  lay  during  the  winter  of  1810-11  • 
until,  having  gathered  strength,  he  was  able 
to   assume   the   aggressive   and    march    into 
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Spain,  where  town  after  town  was  taken  by 
tte  allied  armies  (British  and  Spanish),  and 
Napoleon's  troops  suflFered  defeat  in  almost 
every  engagement— Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Al- 
buera.  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Salamanca,  and  Vit- 
tona.  tiU  at  last  the  army  of  France  was 
driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  battle 
of  Toulouse  brought  the  'Peninsular  cam- 
paign' to  a  close. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  and  had  a  fair  run  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  reaching  Plymouth  at  daybreak.  Here 
the  mails  were  landed,  and  we  proceeded  up 
Channel;  St.  Catherine's  Light— on  the  Isle 
of  Wi^t— was  sifted  about  10  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  following  day  we  saw  'the  white 
chffs  of  Albion';  entered  the  river  Thames, 
and  arrived  at  London. 

As  I  groped  my  way  through  the  streets  I 
could  not  help  sighing  for  the  sunshine  we 
h«l  left  behind  us  at  the  antipodes;  but  when 
I  aime  across  old  familiar  friends  and  places, 
I  forgot  the  rain  and  mud  and  said  to  myself 
—"England,  with  all  thy  fogs,  I  love  thee 
still! 


CHAPTER  X. 

BELGIUM:   BBU88EL8  AND  ANTWBBP. 

Flemish  Brussds-Hdtd  de  Vilte-C«thedral-M«imeken 
Fountau,-B.ttle.Field    of    Waterloo-Antwop-TTie 

gRUSSEI£  is  a  very  different  dty  from 
what  we  expected  to  find;  we  thou^t 
It  would  be  a  quiet  old  pkce.  something  like 
Bruges  or  Ghent.    It  is  more  Uke  Paris.    In 
the  first  place  the  language  is  French;  then 
the  costumes— particularly  among  the  poor- 
are  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  same  class  of 
people  in  Paris.    The  broad  boulemrdi  with 
rows   of   trimly-clipped    trees;  the    artificial 
stiffness  about  the  gardens  along  the  AlUe 
Verte;  the  caf&,  restaurants   and  kiosques; 
and  the  merry,  chattering  crowd  sitting  out- 
aide  at  the  litUe  tables,  aU  remind  us  of  the 
French  capital.    There  is  also  a  lower  tov  n 
—or  Flemish  Brussels- where  the  streets  are 
narrow   and    wind   about   in   aU   directions; 
where  the  houses,  tall  and  quaint,  are  orna- 
mented  in  the   Gothic-dr  jrated  style,  and 
where  Elizabethan  and  'crow-stepped'  gables 
surmount    the   elaborate   stonework   of   the 

IM 
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&{^es;  where  men  in  loose  blouses,  with 
knitted  toques  on  their  heads,  lounge  about 
the  market  place,  or  lazily  trudge  beside  the 
dogs  that  draw  the    milk    carts  along   the 
streets  from  door  to  door,  and  where  fat, 
coarse^eatured   women   waddle  about   with 
feet  incased  in  those  immense,  wooden  sabots, 
and  with  earrings  that  are  fully  four  inches 
in  length  hanging  in  yellow  coils  from  be- 
neath their  white  linen  caps.    But  they  are 
hard-working    people,    these    stout,    sturdy 
females;  I  have  passed  along  in  a  train  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  watched  them  at 
work  in  the  fields,  and,  returning  by  the  same 
road  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  have  seen 
them  still  at  their  labours,— a  little  nearer 
the  end  of  the  field,  perhaps— a  few  more 
heaps  of  grain  stored  away  or  bundles  of 
roots  piled   up— but  still   working,   working 
till  the  light  shall  fade  from  the  s^  and  the 
dark  furrows  refuse  to  yield  their  treasure  to 
the  tired,  seeking  hands. 

The  H6tel  de  Ville,  built  in  1440,  is  a  large, 
handsome  edifice  with  a  spire  rising  to  the 
height  of  over  360  feet;  on  the  utmost  pinnacle 
is  ;i  brass-plated  figure  of  St.  Michael,  which 
measures  seventeen  feel.  This  Town  House 
stands  in  a  square  surrounded  by  high,  old- 
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fwhioned  but  picturesque  Spanish  houses, 
which  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  days 
of  diaries  V.  It  was  in  this  square  that 
Counta  Egmont  and  Horn  were  executed, 
by  order  of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule  is  noted  for 
Its  exquisitely  painted  glass,  and  for  a  re- 
markable pulpit,  on  which  is  represented  the 
Expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  em- 
bellUhed  with  figures  of  angels,  sainfa,  ani- 
mals, birds  and  reptiles— aU  carred  in  wood. 
Belgium  IS  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  wood- 
carving;  Verbniggen,  Quesnoy  and  Willem- 
Msns  have  been  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
branch  of  art. 

We  were  told  not  to  neglect  going  to  see  the 
Manneken  FounUin,  which  stands  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  du  Chgne  and  Rue  de 
lEtuve.  It  IS  a  sUtue  of  a  small  boy,  in 
bUck  marble,  and  from  it  flows  a  constant 
stream  of  pure  water.  While  we  were  there 
two  young  women  came  along,  held  up  their 
buckets  till  they  were  filled  by  the  Manne- 
ken, and  marched  ofl',  not  in  the  least  bit  dis- 
concerted, by  being  watched  at  this  unique 
jet  (Teaul  Not  so  was  Louis  XIV,  for,  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Brussels,  he  was  so  shocked 
with  the  appearance  of  this  nude  little  boy 
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that  he  ordwed  a  suit  of  clothes  to  be  made 

ni  7  ?!"  ^"^'^"^^  "»*'  '«t«^«y«  they 
still  dress  him  up  in  some  of  the  variou^ 
little  CMtumes,  of  which  he  has  a  dozen  or 
so.  for  he  IS  a  favourite  'idol'  of  the  good  folk 
of  Brussels.  As  for  .he  Grand  Afomrgtu>, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  sovereign  of  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century  being  'shocked'  at 
anything! 

Still  we  have  this  mock  modesty,  this 
mauvaue  honte,  at  the  present  day;  I  have 
T\  tj  """^  gentlemen,  in  an  art  gallery, 
stand  before  reproductions  in  marble  and 
on  canvas  of  the  order  in  puris  naturalibw, 
in  evident  admiration,  but  in  the  street  these 
same  people  have  disdainfully  turn^  their 
he«ds  fi«m  a  poor  ragged  beggar  because 
she  had  a  httle  child  at  her  breast.  Ah  the 
one  was  a  picture  of  ideal  beauty,  the  crea- 

fZ,t^,T  '"^"*>  ^'""'y-  ""'  other  a  too 
faithful  likeness  of  themselves! 

Before  leaving  Brussels  we  drove  out  to 

Waterloo,    ten    miles    from    the    city.    The 

country  r.bout  here  is  low  and  flat;  a  few 

friu";?"^"  '"•""*"<«  to  the  Meuse  and 
the  Scheldt,  wind  through  it,  and  patches  of 
woodland  break  the  monotony  of  the  Belgic 
landscape.    As  we  passed  along  the  road  I 
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tried  to  conjure  up,  in  imagination,  the 
scene,  that  memorable  morning,  when,  in 
the  dark  hours  before  dawn — 

The  must'ring  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

At  the  village  there  was  on  hand  the  in- 
evitoble  'guide,'  who  bargained  for  the  charge 
of  our  party  at  so  much  a  head,  and  then  took 
us  about  from  place  to  place  and  'fought  the 
battle  o'er  again.'  But  I.  am  told  that  this 
man,  who  speaks  three  languages,  has  as 
many  different  versions  of  the  conflict:  to 
English  tourists  he  makes  Mont  St.  Jean 
and  Hougoumont  the  vital  pointe  in  the 
great  struggle;  to  Germans,  Planch&ois  is 
the  centre  of  attraction,  and  Blucher  is 
lauded  to  the  skies;  and  to  his  French  pa- 
trons he  dwells  on  the  gallant  capture  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  and  dilates  on  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Allies.  We  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  Lion  Mount,  and  obtained  a  grand 
view  of  the  battle-field,  as  it  now  is.    From 

the  Forest  of  Soignies,  beyond   Waterloo 

where  Wellington  had  his  headquarters— 
to  the  Charleroi  road,  at  Belle  Alliance, 
every  rood  of  ground  has  its  story  in  con- 
nection with  that  day  of  victory,— 18th  of 
June,  1815.     We  saw  the  place  from  which 
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Wellington  and  his  staff  viewed  the  battle, 
and  the  spot  where  Picton  fell;  brave  n.Vton 
at  whose  death  the  'wild  cry  of  ,       i  ,sh' 
rang  out  in  sorrow  and  tot  veng.,.r„      "^ 
said  that  when  the  French  nw  i  ^    \..i,   p  3, 
charge,  the  Iron  Duke  rode  up  f.  ',1    tc,  -s 
and    cried:-" Up    Guards,    a-id    .       ..ru"' 
But  the  story  is  now  genei  1  Iv  di'  ..-i^^'ed 
and  IS  looked  upon  as  an  liisto.-^Val  r.o  -,f' 
very   similar   to   the   anecdote   about    Kn' 
James  the  I  and  the  sirloin;  or  like  (i  .  '  ,'ole 
of  George  Waslungton  and  his  hatchet. 
We  returned  to  town  for  dinner  and  after- 

JT^^.^'T*  *°  ^^^  *^*"'«':  ^hen  lo!  and 
behold!  there,  in  the  stalls,  was  our  tri- 
hnguistic  eondiicteur  of  the  afternoon,  decked 
out  m  a  spotless  dress  suit!  He  looked 
ev«y  inch  a  gentleman.'  and.  being  en  rigle, 
no  doubt  feU  as  he  looked;  for  it  is  nonsise 
to  try  to  dii.gu,se  the  fact  that  dress  does 
mke  a  difference,  not  only  to  othew,  but 
with  ourselves.  This  is  not  bom  pri»rish. 
ness;  It  IS  the  lesson  that  the  world  t^hes 

coat,  «ilk  hat  and  gloves,  stands  at  the  door 
of  his  club,  and  smiUngly  acknowledges  the 
salutations  of  his  friends;  but  it  is  Mr  Hyde 
who.  m  the  dilapidated  apparel  of  many  « 
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MMwon  past,  creeps  rouud  to  the  oilman's  for 
a  pint  of  kerosene  to  replenish  the  midniriit 
lamp,  and  he  is  not  nearly  so  anxious  to 
attract  the  attention  of  his  acquaintances; 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  he  tries  to  avoid 
recognition  because  his  clothes  are  old  and 
faded,  forgetting  that  the  garment  is  but  the 
netting  of  the  puK,e.  the  binding  of  the  book, 
and  that  rf  within  there  be  gold  or  goodness. 
It  must  manifest  itself  in  due  time.     True  it 

shabbily;  but  with  us-we  who  are  smaller 
&h  in  the  great  school  of  fame^eekers-it 
IS  different;  until  we  have  elbowed  our  way 
through   and   above    the   crowd   of    medi- 
ocrity, we  must  wear  the  uniforms  prescribed 
^  custom  in  accordance  Tvith  time  and  place. 
Men  who  are  neither  eminent  nor  wealthy  are 
supposed  to  have  no  business  with   hobbies. 
Of  course  we  went  to  see  the  lace  works, 
the  Palais  Royal,  the  Palais  de  Justice  and 
the  Pa^ks;  no  one  would  wish  to  leave  Brus- 
sels   without   a   piece   of   Mace'^   sort   of 
fxutmmtme  post-mark. 

Prom  there  we  went,  by  way  of  MaUnes, 
to  Antwerp.  A  fine  old  city  is  this  Anver»~ 
oiAntwerpm.  with  iu  magnificent  churches 
and  picturesque  streeU.     The  H6tel  de  Ville 
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w  «n  imposing  edifice,  of  marble  and  cofcwred 
■tone,  with  a  fronUge  of  three  hundred  feet. 
It  contains  a  fin*  librafy,  and  a  few  largt 
pictures— scenes  taken  hom  the  history  of 
tile  city;  and  in  one  of  Hie  rooms  is  a  beau- 
tifully carved   fireplace  and   chimney-piew, 
which  Napoleon  (as  usual)  wished  to  carty 
away  with  him,  for  the    Louvre;  but  found 
It  could  not  be  moved  without  the  danger  of 
destroying  it.    Next   to   the   Cathedral,   the 
churches   most   worthy  of  inspection   are:— 
St.  James',  which  has  the  grandest  collection 
^  paintings  and  statuary,  and  the  tomb  of 
Rubens;  St.  Andrew's,  wherein  is  a  mauso- 
leum of  marble,  erected  in  memory  of  Mary 

ic!!I^  "*  ^*'***''  ^^  '*"*  ^nf^ih  ladies  who 
hved  in  Antwerp,  and  a  poitrait  of  that  un- 
fortunate princess;  and  St.  Paul,  outside  of 
which  is  the  noted  representation  of  Calvary. 
In  the  Museum  are  many  fine  paintings  by 
Rubens.  Vandyke.  Begfaers,  De  Vos,  Floris, 
Quentin  Matsys.  and  other  Flemish  masters- 
and  sculptures  from  the  chisels  of  Quellyn 
Jan  Peters  and  Verbrugge.i.  Here.  too.  is 
the  priceless  relic,  which  the  people  almost 
worsliip,— Rulien's  chair!  The  works  of 
Quentin  Matsys  receive  an  additional  in- 
terest from  the  romantic  circunvitiinres  con- 
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nerted  with  the  commencement  of  his  career 
About  the  year  14»o  there  Uved  in  Ant- 
werp  a  blacksmith  who  was  notea  for  being 
the  most  skiUed  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  if 
the  country;  hw  designs  and  models  were 
always  sought  after  for  church  and  house 
decoraUon.  and  so  his  forge  wa«  kept  busy 
from  mormng  till  night.  But  he  was  not 
happy;  he  was  in  love;  and  went  through  his 
day  s  work  as  a  sort  of  perfunctor)^  duty  only. 

the  object  of  hw  affecUons.  This  was  the 
daughter  of  Floris.  the  architect  of  the  HAtel 
de  y.Ue.  and  although  the  maiden  returned 
hM  fondness  with  equal  warmth,  her  father 
7n!  Z   ""T*  *"  ""*  "°'°"'  ^Wch.  he 

Z7l^'r:^^'"^''«  "'^♦^«  ««*»  honour 
nor  nches  to  his  house.    The  sUte  of  affaii. 

so  preyed  upon  the  young  man's  mind  that 
he  neglected  his  business  altogether;  no 
longer  the  beUows  blew  the  ch^  'flame 
while  the  sparks  fl.w  up  the  chimney,  the 
uon  was  cold  and  covered  with  dust,  and  the 
hammer  by  on  the  floor.  One  night  Quentin 
Mauys  who  had  been  wandering  altout  in 
'r  !!"lT,Ty'  **™"'^  '^"^  to  wherejthe 

^i  ffu  ^^^  ''•"P-'y  ^y  the  city 
walk;  and  there,  in  the  soft  summer  moon- 
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light,  he  watched  the  silent  stream,  which 
reflected  the  houses  and  trees  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.    On  the  surface  of  the  deep,  dark 
waters  he  saw  the  outlines  of  the  high-pointed 
housetops,  the    gables    and   turrets;  he  saw 
the   lights   shining  in   the  shadow-windows, 
and  the  image  of  the  church  spire  stretch 
out  its  quivering  length.    It  looked   like  a 
double  picture,— divided   by  the  shore  line. 
Suddenly  a  thought  Ciished  through  his  brain; 
rapidly  he  paced  up  and  down  by  the  river's 
brink,  and   then  as  rapidly  speeded  home- 
wards.   A    month   passed   and    the   citizens 
of  Antwerp  saw  but  little  of  Quentin  Matsys; 
the  forge  was  still  deserted,  and  his  tools  lay 
idle  on  the  bench;  but  he  was  working  else- 
where, and  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.    At 
the  end  of  the  month  he  presented  himself 
at    Floris'  studio,  ind,  as  an  equal,  claimed 
his    daughter's    hand;   for    the    farrier-artist 
had  painted  a  picture,  on  every  line  of  which 
was  the  stamp  of  genius  I 

Love  a  mir«cle  hM  wrought,  love  t  miracle  hu  doai, 
Blickamith  he  my  daughtn  »ought,  Painter  he  hu  won; 
tUl  the  muden  to  my  tide ;  Quentin  M»t»ys  take  your  bride. 
And  thi«  story  of  true  love  when  the  Antwerp  |[o«hu  tell. 
SHU,  m  token  of  its  truth,  they  point  to  Mttsvs  WelT 
Though  the  Painter  and  hi*  spouse  age*  since  to  duat  htvi 

gone. 
Still  the  iron  that  he  wrought  casopiaa  the  iton*. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  |rfaces  is  tbe 
MuHe  Plantin,  or  ancient  publishing  houM 
of    Plantin    Moretus.      Christopher    Plantin 
established  the  'house'  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;    and  for  many  yearn  the 
business  was  carried  on  in  a  small  building 
in   the   Camerstrate.     Here   it  was   that  he 
published  the  second  edition  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible.     (The  first  edition,  six  volumes,  was 
published  in  Alcala,  in  Spam— 1517.)    Soon 
after  this  his  business  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  old  quarters  were  too  limited, 
and  Plantin  purchased  the  large  buUding  in 
the  Rue  Haute;   for  three  hundred    years  it 
remained  in  the  Moretus  family  as  a  printing 
establishment,  until,  in  1876,  the  eouncU  of 
the   city  of   Antwerp  bought   the   property, 
with  all  the  old  presses,  type  and  furniture; 
the  pictures,  plates,  letters,  and  manuscripts, 
and   the  valuable  collection  of  books,  seals 
and    autographs.     That   part   of   the   house 
which   was  formerly  used   as  a  dwelling  is 
very    handsomdy    furnished;     rich    tapestiy 
and  silk  hangings  drape  the  walls;   and  the 
old  ceilings,  the  doors,  and  the  sUirease  are 
exquisitely  carved.     In  the  Chambre  de*  Priv- 
eleget  we  saw  numerous  'privileges'  granted 
to  the  hou.»e  by  different  sovereigns  from  the 
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time  of  Maxkiillian  II,  (who  presented 
PUntin  with  the  trade-freedom  of  the  empire, 
in  1576),  down  to  the  present  ccntuiy.  The 
wing  mt  one  end  of  the  courtyard  is  supported 
fay  a  row  of  stone  columns,  above  which  are 
the  sculptured  busts  of  Plantin,  Balthasar, 
and  Jean  Moretus,  with  their  crests,  trade- 
narlcs  and  mottoes.  The  wall  along  the 
side  of  the  court  u  covered  with  ivy,  tlurough 
which  peep  the  cdd-fashioned  windows;  in 
fact  this  portion  of  the  building  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  old  English  manor-house. 
The  Cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  one  of  the 
four  moat  notad  in  the  world — the  other 
three  aw  Milan,  Strasbuig  and  Cologne.  It 
is  500  feet  in  length,  iSO  feet  wide,  and  the 
tower  is  4S5  feet  high.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
exceeds  this  spire  in  lightness  and  elegance; 
and  as  it  mounts  upward  in  graceful  lines, 
each  story  decreasing  in  sise,  so  do  the  stones 
seem  to  lose  their  properties  of  weight  and 
strength,  and  where,  far  in  the  upper  air, 
the  fabric  terminates  in  filigree  and  finial, 
the  delicate  structure  looks  too  fragile  to 
withstand  the  stormy  elements.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  compared  it  to  Mechlin  lace. 
The  interior  corresponds  in  grandeur  with 
the    exterior;     few    churches    or    cathedrals 
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have  a  greater  pnrfusion  of  carving  in  wood 
and  marble,  of  valuable  paintings  and  ob- 
jecta  of  vertA.     The  grand  altar,  designed  by 
Kubens,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  but  the 
greatest    treasure    within    these    walls    (the 
greatest  in  all  Belgium,  perhaps)  is  his  chef 
d«uvre:    the  celebrated   'Descent  from  the 
cross.      On  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  is 
the   companion   picture,-the    'Elevation    of 
the    Cross.'    Both  of    these   paintings    were 
earned  off  to  Paris  during  the  French  occu- 
pation.   but  were  returned  after  Napoleon's 
overthrow.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thus  speak, 
of  thw  great  master:   "The  works  of  Ruben, 
have  that  peculiar  property  always  attendant 
on  genius,   to  attract  attention   and  enforee 
admiration  in  spite  of  all  their  fault.     TTw 
works  of  men  of  genius  alone,  where  great 
faults  are  united  with  great  beauties,  affoid 
proper  matter  for  criticism.     It  i.  the  regular, 
cold  and  timid  composer  who  escapes  unseen, 
and  dcMrves  no  praise." 

The  stiUness  which  reigns  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest  IS  not  more  impressive  than  the 

.K  ru"^*"**  '^*"  *••"  "'I*'b  edifice: 
the  hushed  movements  of  priesto  in  goiseou. 
raiment,  the  whisper  at  the  confessional,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bell  and  the  odour  of  incite 
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Ml  us  only  of  a  religion  foreign  to  our  own; 
but  in  the  grand   proportions  and   rich  en- 
sculpture  we  find  enchantment;    in  the  fine 
■weep  of  the  arches,  in  the  wide  triple  aisles 
reaching  back  to  where  the  magnificent  eight- 
columned  portico  supports  the  organ,  and  in 
the    chaste    design    of    the    high    altar— its 
beautiful  traceiy  in  white  marble  and  gold. 
With  heads  uncovered,  with  feelings  of  rev- 
erence, we  sUnd  beside  these  noble  works  of 
art,  wondering  if  the  hands  which  brought 
them  into  existence  were  not  inspired.     And. 
as  though  in  answer  to  our  questioning  mind) 
we  hear  a  faint  melody  coming  from  above; 
just  a  few  notes,  falling  like  the  sound  of  the 
chimes  in   a  distant  clock-tower.     Then  all 
it  quiet  again.     But  only  for  a  minute,  when 
we  are  aware  of  a  murmur,  a  musical  throb- 
bing,   among   the   shadowy   recesses   of   the 
vaulted  roof;   but  there  is  harmony,  there  is 
time,  in  the  flowing  measure,  that  swells  out 
at  every  third   bar— rolling  forward  like  the 
intermittent    waves    of    the    incoming    tide; 
and  now  the  notes  are  clearer,  and  we  under- 
stand their  meaning.     The  music  breaks  into 
quavering  trills,  which  die  away  as  the  air  is 
taken  up  by  solemn  littie  chords— marching 
along  tUl  they,  too,  tremble  and  break  into 
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fay  niM   and   purling  wwble..    It  i.   the 
WMce  of  childhood,  the  pratUe  of  Utile  tongue., 
ttie  putter  of  lesUew  f«et,  snatches  of  son. 
«wd  luli»by.     Then  the  niowment  become 
•lower,  but  the  rhythm  is  the  sweeter  and 
purer;   we  see  the  Itfe  developing  in  thoudit 
Wd  beauty,  the  charms  of  girihood  ripening 
into  stately  adolescence,  and  youthful  fancies 
meiging  into  womanly  sympathies.     Now  the 
tune  changes  to  a  sonata,— «  tender,  plead- 
ing refram.  whispering  its  secret  in  faltering 
cadences,  or.  gathering  volume,  gushing  forth 
m  joyous  numbers  as  the  music  speaks  the 
lOpasaioned  words  of  love.     There  is  a  slight 
pause;  then  we  hear  the  double-noted  tuning 
of  strmged  instrumenU.  and  anon  the  dreamy 
strains  of  a  walu  float  through  the  air-    a 
gavotte  follows;    faster  and   faster  becomes 
the  movement,  and  quicker  do  the  feet  keep 
time  to  the  garish  composition;    louder  and 
louder  grows  the  din,  until  time  and  tune  are 
lost  m  the  bewildering  confusion  of  sound  as 
the  worUly  whirlwind  passes  by.     Then— a 
Wtle  slower,  a  litUe  fainter;   it  ends     A  few 
waaing  notes,  like  the  wanton  sighing  of  an 
■olian  haip.  caU  back  the  melody,  but  they 
find  answer  only  in  the  echoes;    the  turmoil 
»  over;  the  young  heart  has  conquered  itMilf. 
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•Ad  evoer^  from  the  aacwd  vortex  jnitged 
«f  #U  Iqily  und  vjipjty,— chi^rtened.    But  it 
it  M  lonely;  tlie  ipiiior  cfaords  «ing  in  a  strange, 
4iscaBiiected  symphony;  the  tremulous  music 
dfifU  from  key  to  key    It  is  the  New  Life 
feeling  its  way  towards  the  Greater  Puipoae, 
and    crying   for    assistance.     Step    by    step, 
and    the  light  grows  brighter;    chord   after 
chord  sounds  forth  in  sweet  succession,  the 
perfect    tones    vibrate    with    rapt    intensity; 
there    is   no   faltering   now.     Onward— with 
majestic   sweep,   until   the   final   concoid    is 
reached,  and  then  the  great  organ,  in  giant 
diapasons,  peals  out  a  peean  of  triumph— a 
song  of  victory  and  praise;   and  the  pl^-  •  is 
filled  with  one  grand  harmony.     The  ^   >.le 
spirit— the  voUress  of  heaven— has  *ound  iU 
Comforter;    the   veU   has  fallen,   the   world 
has  passed  away — 

Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,' 
L«t  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

The  sunlight  through  the  painted  windows 
falls  slantwise,  throwing  long,  grey-gold  bars 
across  the  old  cathedral  and  lighting  up  the 
faces  of  the  figures  and  of  the  saints  before 
the  c.nife»«ionals;  but  the  shadows  grow 
darker   overhead,    only   to   make   a   greater 
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eontnurt  to  the  brilliant  altar-piece,  ita  hun- 
dred  candlesticks,  its  patena,  dudioea  and 
golden  omamente.  Outside  the  pigeons  cirele 
m  uneven  flight  about  the  ancient  fane,  or 
duster,  cooing,  on  the  ground  by  Quentin 
Matsys  fountain. 


/-^L 


•       CHAPTER  XI. 

EDINBURGH. 

^f^Ji!lT~*^^~i""y  Q"*™  "f  Scots-Prince 

Qiudi-The  OBde-'-Mon.  Meg"-Scott«h  RegSa 
-^t  Igrguet',  Ch.pd-Arthur'8  Seat-Sir  V^ 
Satt^^nument-Rodin  Ch^,  and  Castle-Haw- 

"TT^  the  antiquary  and  lover  of   romance, 
and  to  the  student  of   modem  histoiy, 
no  city  in  the  world  possesses  such  a  power 
to  fascinate  as  Edinburgh.     The  Tower  of 
London    and    Westminster  Abbey   are,   cer- 
tainly,  wonderful   monuments    of   the   dark 
ages  preceding  the  Benaissance;  but  the  one 
is    surrounded     by    warehouses,    steamship 
wharves,   and   various  brick-and-mortar  fa- 
brics of  recent  construction,  and  tiie  other  is 
situated  in  the  fashionable  centre  of  a  metrop- 
olis.     While    here,    in    old     Dun-Edin,    we 
«eem  to  be  able  to  step  back  a  centuiy  or 
two,  and  to  feel  as  though  about  to  witness 
•ome   of   those   stirring   scenes   which    were 
enacted    in   High-street's   palmy  days.     The 
charm  lies  in  this  fact;    instead  of  coming 
•croM   an   ancient   building   only   here   and 
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there,  we  find  whole  streets  remaining  much 
the  same  as  a  hundred  yean,  ago  i^d  more; 
for  when  a  house  is  destroyed    its  successor 
IS  erected  m  the  same  old  style,  so  that  the 
wpnal  appearance  may  be  retained.     One 
of  the  most  picturesque  views  ct  an  old  world 
character  is  that  from  Princes  street-look- 
mg  southward.     Prom   Holyrood   the  street 
rises  in  genUe  ascent  to  the  castle  walls;   on 
the  vaUey  side  the  houses  seem  to  be  pfled  up 
one  above  the  other,  and  at  night  a  thousa>d 
lighte  beam  forth  beneath  the  shadowy  out- 
lines of  regular  housetops  and    projecting 
turrets.    Prmces-street  i.  flluminated  almo^ 
to  the  brightness  of  daylight;  and  H  is  gener- 
ally  conceded  that  there  is  not  another  city- 
even  P«ris-that  can  equal  the  Scottish  cap- 
ital m  Its  lavish  display  of  gas  jefc..     As  a 
certam  celebrated  author  says  ^-"  The  stars 

'i  5^"inTu4ir  "*•  ''^'''  *""  *•  '^^ 

The  morning  after  we  arrived,  our  siirht- 
■eeing  tour  of  the  old  town  began  with  the 
most  miporUnt  pla«--HoIyrood.  This  Ab- 
bey, it  IS  said,  was  founded  by  David  I,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  18th  centuiy;  but  monk- 
■h  tradition  and  historical  fact  are  so  inter- 
woven  that  there   is  a  paucity  of  reliable 
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hfatory  on  Um,  subject;    and   the  legend   of 
tt«  king  and  the  stag,  though  interesHng,  is 

^^•1  rl  "  l"**"*^-  ^""^  '>  It  was  not 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  16tK  centurr 
that  events  occurred  here  which  not  only 
made  the  royal  residence  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  Scotland,  but  also  imparted  a  glow 
of  romance  to  the  history  of  these  grey  walls 
-ha  lowed  to  the  memory  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  brave  who  dwelt  therein 

On  the  19th  of  Augusc.  1561,  Maiy  Queen 
«rf  Scots  took  up  her  abode  in  Holyrood,  and 
there  continued  to  live  for  live  years  Only 
those  few  years,  but  yet  fraught  with  such 
Tital  incident!     Who  can  read  the  history  of 

Rty-that  Mary's  fortunes  were  cast  in  those 
uncertam,  troublous  times;  regret— that  cirw 
cumstances  foreed  her  to  commit  such  fat<a 
errors.  Gentle  in  manner  and  speech,  gen- 
erous towards  her  friends  and  forgiving  to 
her  enemies,  devout  in  all  her  religious  duties, 
surely  there  could  have  been  but  litUe  of  the 
wwkedness  that  some  alleged  historians  im- 
pute to  the  Queen  of  Scots*    Welcomed  to 
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the  land  of  her  birth  with  "sweete  musick." 
bonfires  and  general  rejoicing,  ihe  fair  oc- 

ived  happUy  for  a  while;  enjoying  the  enter- 
tamments  of  the  palace  household  and  the 
s^rts  of  the  field.-hawking  and  the  chase. 

2a      .k    u°f*^"    "^""^   ^"  ^""ttf""   face 
under  the  helmet."  says  Burton,  in  his  His- 
iory  of  Scotland,  "mounted  on  her  chaqjer  at 
Uie  head  of  ker  troops.     In  more  peaceful 
days  the  peasant^,  of  the  Bowlers  !ind  the 
Highlands  were  familiar  with  the  aiiy  form 
sweepmg  past  on  a  milk-white  steed,  at  the 
stag  hunt  or  hawking,  followed  by  all  the 
ch  vahy   of    her    court."    But    clouds    soon 
gathered  over  her  devoted  head.     Her  mar- 
mge  with  Damley,  the  ill-natured,  ill-tem- 

r^T^  ."""**'  '*'**"°  *^'"'  *•>«  Queen's  cul- 
tivated demeanour  could  not  refine;  the 
murder  of  R«zio  in  her  presence;  the  tragedy 
of  the  Kirk-of-field  and  its  awful  inte32 
Jon  (Note  2).  and  the  machinatioTs  rf 
Bothwell.  to  compel  Mary  to  play  into  his 
hands,  endmg  m  their  unfortunate  marriage. 

E<w.  .    •nd  bfi  Smi  m7wH/ "","?*■  ■"'P'"'  «"  «*. 
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The    mysterious    imprisonment    at    Dunbar 

viOlej^  of  Hailes.  the  surrender  at  Carbe^ 
UiU.  the  trials  and  tribulations,  and  farewell 
to  Holjrrood;  Lochleven  and  the  darinif 
«cai*.  her  gallant  litUe  army  at  LangsW^ 
and  Its  crushmg  defeat.  Flight  to  Enjand 
^d  18  years  miprisonment  there  (during 
which  tmie  Elizabeth  fondly  hoped  thaf 
Mary  would  die  a  natural  death);   death  at 

Snd'^of^i^^Je^^Vr--^^'^^^ 
rison   L      .u    V  ^^  ?•*««»*   time 

(1891X  when  Uie  hterary  world  is  somewhp' 

M^  i'i.T'L '^^  '''"*"°''  °^  ^l****'  Charles 
on  the  board  or  platform,  the  following  ac- 

Scots.  publ«hed  in  London  in  1624.  may  be 
'^^^^-"And  signing  them  ;ith^tE 
Crosse     and    smding.    bade    them    fa«weU. 

^ny  on  tA«  6foci.  she  said  the  Psalme.  In  U 
VornvM  eonfido  ne  eonfundar  itemum.  Then 
M  she  stretched  out  her  hodie.  and  often- 
Umes  repeated.  In  manu,  tua,  Domme  cow- 
men^  ^rttum  vteum.  her  head  was  cut  off 
at  two  blows. 

We   wander   through   the  quiet  rooms  of 
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fee  old  Palace  «nd  by  to  people  it,  in  im«^ 
fcat.«m.  *,th  those  who  lived  and  lorj!: 

£    r^   '^'   !*«*«»<*-»  long  ago 
But  all  B  so  ,tdl;  only  the  echoin*  foSts^ 

»uh.t«de'  paid  pleasinjf  homage  to  tht^! 

^^'^"'T'    "^  **■  "«»««">   «™y  of 
poTtrarts  on  the  waJls  ^m  to  accentuate  tlte 

apwbnents.     It  was   in   the  pich,«   »»«» 
ttat  Charies  Edwani  Stuart-'bonnie  SS 

S^JhV'^'k J:"  '^^^  *^   attend^S 
grand  ball^hfch  took  «'p  the  time  he  should 

Jj"l^J"^r^^     Ontheetenteg 
^the  Slrt  of  October,   1745.  wHh  col«^ 

^d-that   boM   dash   for  a   crown*   ^ 

S.  %  and  the  gloiy  of  the  old  palace 
TT»e  Clapel-Royal.  at  the  noHh-eart  Trn^i 

tt.^  '  ^^^  daapHated;  no  longed 
fte  Pnor  sfe  m  the  chair  of  st*te,  no  1«^ 
the  fumes  of  incense  fill  the  air;  the  Urt 
procewnon  ha.  pnsmi  before  th.  «.^  ^^ 

JohMton.,  A.D.C.  to  PrtaS  Ctarta^ 


r^*^        ™."'"*     ,OyU 

by  the  Chenlter  de 
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ItlK*.  "    "•"    «°''^*'°    candlestick'    is 

Crll      J       T**'  '^^^^'^g  over  Salisbury 
Crap,   sweeps   through   the   open   windows. 

of    Scotland's    kings    and    nobles.     Wing 
Holyrood   we   pass   up   the   Canongate    Z 

a  portion  of  the  Abbey  domain,  and  was 
protected  by  massive  ^tes.  "with  Life 
pUIars.  arches  and  towers,  which  were^aken 
dow.  in  1755."  The  first  building  Lf" 
tracU  attention  is  the  Tolbooth  (court  hoLs^ 
erected   about  the  yeai    1590.     This   k  S 

S^^^?     -2.'"  '^.T^^  ^  ^^^^  »  ScoUand 

trance,  and  above  one  of  the  doors  L>  »>.- 
mscnption-£^/-irf^.  A  stone  sWt  ,Lt 
i««mst  the  wall;  this  was  once  both  a  er^ 
«nd  a  pJlory.  A  little  farther  up  L  S 
we  come  to  Moray  House,  celebrated  al'^e 

w^^  entSi  •7\*"u''.  "'^"^  "egotiftion. 
r^v  A^-r  ^l  ^^  ""^  *«  Scottish 
ann,.  _^And   .t  was  here  that  the  marriage 
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took  place  between  the  Marquis  of  Lornfe) 

li?     *^^-^"'  "^  ^"^y'^  d*"«hter:    where 
the  wedding  guests  came  out  on  the  balcony 
(still  standing)  to  jeer  at  Mmitrose  as  he  waa 
led  up  the  street,  tied  to  a  cart,  on  his  way  to 
execution.     A  few  years  afterwards  this  same 
marquis    (Argyll)    was   beheaded,   and    "his 
held  affixt  upone  the  heid  of  the  Tolbuith 
guha^  the  Marquis  of  Montrois  was  affixit 
of  befoir.       Nearly  every  house  in  this  local- 
ity has  a  histoiy  of  its  own.  for  it  was  the 
fashionable    quarter   in   days   gone   by-the 
•Mayfair-  of  the  o.'d  cit^.    Seif.  withto  .Z 
access  to  the  palaie.  lived  the  nobility  and 
the  gentry;   sUken  c^rteins  and  lace  of  gold 
bedecked  the  windows,  from  which  fair  faces 
ooked  down,  or  whence  white  fingers  waved 
fte  scented  kerchief  to  departing  cavaliers. 
But  now,   aJas!    all  is  changed;    the  lustre 
has    disappeared— vanished    with    the    illus- 
toous  dead!     In  vain  we  seek  for  some  evi- 
dence of  former  splendour;  a  burly  washer- 
woman stuffing  a  dirty  rag  through  a  broken 
window-pane;  a  grimy-faced  chijfonnieT  shuf- 
fling along  the  passage;  and  a  crowd  of  half- 
naked    street    arabs    pasting    bite    of    paper 
agamst  the  carved  stonework,  tell  the  tale  of 
degeneracy  only  too  well. 
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But  this  is  still  'haunted  ground.'    Come 
when   the   shades    of   eyening   deepen    into 
night,   and   see  the  ghostly   procession— the 
forms  and  faces  once  so  well  known  in  this 
darksome  street;  see  them  as  they  were,— 
the  proud  and  the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,   warrior  and   peacemaker,  young  and 
old;  pitiful  eyes  look  up  from  the  gloom  be- 
low, and  stem  visages  glare  down  from  the 
windowless  walls.    Now  it  is  the  tramp  of 
armed  men,  the  sheen  of  steel,  and  shouts  of 
▼ictoiy;  anon  we  hear  the  tolUng  of  a  bell, 
and  grim  shadows  flit  about  the  old  Cross. 
What  is  that  urder  the  balcony  of  Moray 
House?  a  headless  man?    Ay;  two  of  them, 
now!    Here  is  a  gaUant  train  approaching, 
led  by  a  bonny  chief— 1745;  now  the  place 
IS  deserted,  save  for  a  fugitive  who  skulks 
in  the  dark- 1746.     Whose  portly  figure  is 
that,  lumbering  along  and  grumbling  at  aU 
thmgs   Scotch,   Upping   each    post   with   ite 
gold-headed   cane?    Is   the   shade  of   'Bos- 
weU's  friend'  still  looking  for  a  comfortable 
comer  in  a  tap-room?    Two  familiar-look- 
ing ghosts  pass  by,  each  with  the  same  sad. 
disappointed  mien;  the  one,  with  shepherd's 
plaid   on   shoulder   and   accompanied    by   a 
spectral  hound,  vanishes  in  the  direction  of 
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Salisbury  Cmgs;  the  other  casts  a  wistful 
g^nce  at  the  top  of  Calton  Hill  thenar 
mournfully,  into  one  of  the  w^nds  of  X* 
UnT:rp;r':^""'-'-^-'«--Halt 

"Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  and.. ver  parted, 
VVe  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

Between  Jeffrey  street  and  the  North 
bndge  IS  John  Knox's  house-^n  anS 
bu.ld.ng  with  the  upper  stories  nJS 
beyond  those  below.  At  one  corner.  S 
|ng-^ut  from  the  waU.  is  a  denu-fig^re  of  . 
•nan.  supposed  to  be  in  a  pulpit.  Ind  iust 
oyer  the  Brst  storey  are  the'wLi.-"i* 
G^  above  al,  and  your  nichtbour  as  yi  self  » 
^e  stern  old  reformer  was  an  uncomp«.m. 

1  ft^l  '  "•''  f  ^«q"«»t  events  confirmed 
h,s  followers  .n  their  belief  that  he  was  riehT 
for  .n  l«7*_the  year  of  his  death-wal' 
perpetrated  the  most  diabolical  atrocity  Zt 
«  recorded  in  the  history  of  a  Christian  nation 
-the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew!  I  have 
often  thought  that,  whether  she  were  uj^' 

the  death-warrant  of  Queen  Mary  the  Ce 
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readily  on  account  of  this  wholesale  butch- 
ery of  the  Huim'nots,  occurring,  as  it  did, 
at  a  time  when  .  le  Protestant  Church— the 
established  ?aith  of  England— had  but  lately 
struggled   free   from   its    enemies.    "If   the 
French  power  restore  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
then  shall  Scotland  be  more  at  the  command- 
ment ol'  France,  and  especially  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  than  it  ever  was."     (State  Papers. 
-<:ecil).    St.  Giles's  Church,  the  next  place 
of  importance,   is   interes'ing  as   Ijeing  the 
scene  of  so  many  notable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Edinburgh.    In  architectural  beauty 
It  does  not  claim  superiority,  but,  since  the 
interior    has    been    restored,  it  has  a   very 
handsome  appearance.     The  lantern-shaped 
spire,  which  can  be  seen  from  nearly  every 
part  of  the  city,  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaU   flying   buttresses   springing  from   the 
coping  of  the  tower  and  converging  to  the 
centre,  which  is  surmounted  with  ornamental 
nunarets;  in  the  distance  it   looks   like  an 
immense,  imperial  crown.     The  buildingfWas 
once   divided   into   the   High    Church,    Old 
Church,  Tolbooth  and  tho  New  Church^or 
'Haddow's  Hole."    During  the  siege  of  the 
castle  in   157S,   when   Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
the  champion   of  Queen   Mary,  fc  ght  the 
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^">ss  01  hdinbuTffh   rwhieh  still  -»     j 
outside  of  the  church)  in  £   le^      ^tt 

s.  "HifhrcTh"^"''"'^  *°  *^-'-* 
-^r.srertr«i"x?.r" 

Pijsone   of   Edinburghe/orl^ndtX 

he  wrt  o/ aS?=  °""  '^8"  ""''  '»«««  one 
the  port  of  Aberdeine;  the  other  one  the  nort 

otGlasgo^."-Balfour.    But  after  theX 
torat.o„_,66,.   his  dispersed   renu^"  w^ 
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collected  and  buried  in  the  south  transept. 
Within  these  walls,  the  Solenm  League  and 
covenant  was  sworn  in  the  year  1643.     Near 
by.  to  the  south,  are  the  Parliament  build- 
ings and  the  Law  Courts;  on  the  west  side 
IS  the  site  of  the  old  Tolbooth  Prison,  made 
famous  by  Scott's  Heari  of  Midlothian;  half 
way  acro^  the  square  is  the  unpretentious 
grave  of  Knox,  marked  by  a  small  stone  set 
in   the  pavement— nothing  more.     "There" 
srul  the  Eari  of  Morton,  after  Knux  had 
been  laid  in  his  grave,  "lies  he  who  never 
feared  the  face  of  man.  who  hath  been  often 

hath  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour, 
for  he  had  God's  providence  watchin-.  over 
mm  m  a  special  manner." 

High  up,  above  all  this  city  of  hills.       the 
crest   of  a   precipitous   rock,   the   Castle  of 
Edinburgh  rears  aloft  its  battlemented  tow- 
ers nearly  300  feet;  and.  Uke  a  Uon  c<mchant, 
rt  seems  to  keep  guard  over  the  'auld  toun  ' 
Poor  hon.  It  has  been  asleep  this  many  a 
year!    Crossing  the  esplanade  we  pass  by  a 
drawbndge  above  the  inoat  and  thence,  be- 
neath the  State  prison,  along  the  roadway, 
to  the    Ar^rle'  Battery.     Beyond  this  is  the 
armoury,  the  magazine  and  the  Governor's 
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house:  to  the  left  are  the  bamcks.    Above 
the    Argyle'  w  another  battery   and  ht^- 
^at  wonderful  piece  of  old  oSknel-'Mo„': 

about  400  years  ago.    Prom  the  'Half-xfoon' 
Battery,  where  the  time  gun  is  fired  "t^^ 
we  obtain  an  excellent  Sw  l^,  elTnd 
Its   environs.     Brecon,    who   visited    Pd, 
burgh  in  iej.4.  thus  quaintly  sar..w"' 

winB  n/  ♦!.-  1-  ^1       >  •       ^°  'he  south 

aT^if  tie  r  *^^°^  '"  '»'«  OW  Pal- 
ace-.s  the  Crown-room  and  Queen  Marv'. 
apartmenu;  in  the  former  is  tS^WhT 
^h^prown  sword  of  sute.  sceptre,  e^ 
but    he  room  ,s  too  dark  to  show  thL  S' 
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tte  enemy  at  Dunnottar  Castle  is  one  of  the 
histonc   anecdotes   so   dear  to   the   Scottish 

!r1;l  ^'^  *^°'  ^  ""*'  *•''''«  I  like  about 
the  Scotch-they  treasure  the  traditions  of 
their  native  land;  and  nwny  a  fireside  has 
seemed  the  brighter  and  felt  the  warmer  as 
those  around  it  clothed  the  ruddy  coals  with 
hving  fancies  whilst  Ustening  to  the  tales  of 
long  ago,  and  thinking  of  "the  days  that  are 
no   more."    In   a   little  room,   painted   and 
panelled,  m  that  comer  of  the  castle  which 
overlooks  the  Grass   Market   was   bom.  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1566,  James,  VI  of  Scot- 
knd  and  I  of  England  (Note  8);  and  it  is 
said  that  his  wee  Highness  (the  future  'Brit- 
ish Solomon!')  was  lowered  from  the  window 
m  a  basket,  and  taken  away  for  safe-keeping. 
Behind  the  Bomb  Battery  is  St.  Margaret's 
Chapel,    which    is    supposed    to   have    been 
wected  by  the  good  queen,  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,   or  soon   after   her   death,   which 
«x.urredml093(Note4).    I  think  it  wa. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  the  time  that  he  was 
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r^'J  "',*•'  Society  of  Antiquaries   of 

thT  ilH     K       ,  '"'',  •'«'*™°'«'t«l  in   having 
Hil    °''*.^'«'P«'   -^lainied   from   its   forme? 
dilapidated  condition  and  the  Norman  dec- 
oration  disclosed. 
One  bright,  sunny  afternoon,  we  took  a 

ifThTK    L%Tu'^"'"^  "'•'  Q"**"'*  Drive. 
At  the  back  of  Arthur's  Seat  we  left  the  'flv- 

and  dimlHid  to  the  summit,  which  reachL 

an  elevauon  of  about  800  feet.    The  view 

SnJj"r"''^'^"'^«''*'"'-    At  our  feet  are 

to  he  Lawn  Market,  a  rare  confusiofof 
gables  turrets  and  chimney-tops.  Farther 
away  lies  the  new  town,   with   iu  gardens 

rSl-TT""*''  "*  ^'^^^^  "treats  and 
public  buildings;  and  fmm  the  green  slopes  of 
Pnnces-street  Gardens  rises  that  triumph  of 
architecture.   Sir   Waltir   t^n»»>.   ~ 
\ri„i.>.   •      1  "alter   scott  s   monument. 

Mighty  m  lU  massive  columns  and  flanking 
buttresses  elegant  in  its  graceful  symmetry 
beautiful  m  iU  wealth  of  statuary  and  deul 
cate  tracery,  towering  aloft-800  feet  of 
sculptured  arches,  figures,  pinmicles  and  fini- 
als-^t  has  no  equal.  To  the  right  we  see 
the  Calton  Hill,  on  the  «.uth  sid!  of  whS 
are    the   castellated    walls    of   the    pri»jn- 
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sometimes  mistaken  by  strangers  for  its  illus- 
trious neighbour  across  the  valley;  and  on 
the  utmost  height  is  the  National  Monument, 
an  unfinished  memorial  commemorating  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  which  looks  even  more 
classic   than   if  completed.     Far  o£F   in   the 
distance  we  can  discern  the  rounded  peaks 
of  the  Pentlands;  and  our  eyes  linger  pen- 
sively on  the  spot  ever  associated  with  the 
story  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  'Habbie's 
Howe.'     Close  behind  us  is  the  seaport  town 
of  Leith,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth;  eastward, 
along  the   coast,   are   two   prominent   land- 
marks—North  Ber^vick  Law  and  the   Bass 
Rock.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  rise  of 
ground   near  St.   Margaret's   Loch,  are  the 
remains  of  St.  Anthony's  Chapel.    On  our 
way  back  to  town  we  saw  Duddingston  and 
the  house  in  which  Prince  Charies  slept  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Preston-Pans.     It 
is  said  that  after  the  victory  a  certain  Pres- 
byterian minister  who  was  known  to  be  aii- 
tagonbtic  to  'the  cause*  was  requested   (!) 
to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  Prince;  and, 
after   a    long-winded,   ambiguous    discourse, 
he  closed  his  prayer  by  saying— "  And  as  for 
the   young   prince   who    is    come    hither   in 
quest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant,  O  Lord, 
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Xr    ""^  'P'*'''^  ^^^  •  e«w„  of 

tun.S^offlwXi'':   «oyal    Hotel    we 
Diu.t  fJ,-  A^        .^^  towards  the  Mound 

came  to  the  Lawn  Aferket-^     ^'      l""* 

eroding  GeorgeTv  Brid^'         '  ""'"*''  "^ 
to    th-    ^'^K^.y  "ndge.  we  went    down 
to    the    Grass-Market,— where    ft,.         i 
•ynehed'   Captain   PoAeouIr  iSe    ""S 
along  the  curious  old  S  c«lW  r^f* 

.^^Hfo^^tllS'aid^r'""-''-^- 

£thtg^:riSr;£^--« 

into  the  maist  desolate  part  of  the  town- 
aumty^e  inh.bitit  while  th^a^sche  pS 
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Engdom  lestit.  bot  for  centane  yeiris  past 
without  ony  dwaUer.  in  sic  a  hous  as  of  itself 

^ttj^f  I'' olden  times  the  city  walls 
estend«l  a  ong  here,  enclosing  the  town,  on 
^e  south  side,  from  the  Castle  to  the  Canon- 

12  to  18  or  20  feet  lugh.  shut  in  U,e  city  on 
three  s.d«;  and  excluded  the  smugglers."- 

ffr^'  ?^^'  .P*''  *''*'  •'^'°«'y.  across 
the  meadows-those  beautiful  park  lands- 

the  district  lying  to  the  south  of  the  city 

The    green    fields,    where    sluggish    Idne 
browsed  Sleepily  beneath  the  shade  of  oak 

SL  verw""  "**•  '^'T^'^^  »•«'««•.  where 
the  yellow  gorse  peeped  out  in  its  springtime 
ft^hness,  and  the  ivy.  hiding  the  ra^  wall 
wuh  a  veil  of  waxen  leaves,  were  aU^ch  a 
treat  to  us  after  our  long  sea  voyage.    At 
one  place  we  would  pass  through  the  Srrow 
crooked  streets  of  a  closely  built  hamlet,  an^* 
then  again  the  country  would  spread  out  be- 
fore us-*  magnificent  prospect.      Through 
iron  gates  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  gravellS 
paths   leading   up   to   some   ancestral    man- 
sion; further  on  we  come  to  a  Uttle,  straggling 
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Wd  brick  cottage  nestling  amonir  the  annl. 

fTp^  the  road,  between  Newington  aS 
Uberton,  we  see  Craiemillar  cJl  u 
Queen  Ma^  «.«,  in  th^Tat;  JS  5  l^Se" 
On  through  Burdiehouse.  Straifon  and  S! 
tonbum.  until  we  arrive  at  Roslin  tT; 
Jhapel  we  are  infor„.ed.  wasf^ded"^: 
/446.  It  ,s  a  small  building,  only  70  fJ^ 
.n  length  and  35  feet  wic/e.  but  molt  1^ 

Wy  covered  with  representat^I'^r." 

anddttnheS'Tnr   ^T'   '"'«^'   ^•'- 
^dtess&?:'rsoX;?rnS^^^^^^^^ 

Sra;r^::?i"r:hrr^-"^f 

Pillar''    i.  •  -  ™  tiese,  the     Prent  ce's 

niJar,      ,s    exceptionally    beautiful.     Tradi 

■on  says  that  when  the  chapel  was  buildfnt 

!^!^;!!!!L^^l!lderfound  tha^  he  was  u„' bfe' 
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to  complete  this  pilkr.  and  went  to  Rome  to 
quahfy  himself  for  the  task;  but  while  he  was 
away  his  apprentice  finished  the  work-  His 
master  on  returning,  was  so  envious  of  the 
skill  shown  by  the  young  man  that,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  he  struck  him  with  a  mallet  and 

Si  fT-  f"  "'y  ^"^  ""'=•'  «>'«  th»  « 
told  of  the  rose'  window  at  Rouen.  Nor- 
mandy, only  ,t  Tvinds  up  differently  :-"Be- 
mg  condemned  to  suffer  for  his  crime,  no 
workman  could  be  found  capable  of  com- 
plebng  Uie  master's  work,  wherefore  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  Pope.  and.  having  finished 

oH.r "  a"*;:  ^'^'  "  '^''^  °'  -^  "^^e" 
order.       A  happy  man  is  he  who  'makes  a 

virtue  of  necessity.'    Leaving  the  chapel  we 

went  along  the  glen  to  Roslin  Castle,  on  the 

top  of  a  chff  overhanging  the  River  Esk     A 

guide  took  us  through  and  pointed  out  the 

^nous  objects  of  interest-the  State  prison. 

the  kitchen  with  its  immense  fire-place   the 

yew  tree  600   years  old.  the  'escape.' 'etc 

the   latter   IS   a   tunnel,   partially   filled    up.' 

which  antiquarians  say  once  connected  the 

Castle    with    Hawthornden.    a    mile   farther 

Hawthornden  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  this  pictur«que  neighbour- 
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hood.    It  was  the  honw  of  n- 

poet;  and  here  R.!  t  »rainmond.  the 

mond  poiir»d  ,„.„  t-    ..'     ^'^^   Drum- 
-the'Lro;":,J;,^-;i«^^thet.-e 

^        But  doth  convene  with  ftatetouli,^. 

-thiiie^fLtfi:  :,f r  ^'-^""'^  -^* 

in  the  distan  1  I  ,^  ^  '**  **"™  ^K^^Mg 
these  rS  now  £"£!•"'  ''••'  "'""^ 
the  dejected-lo^Lri.  K?l'?  *^*^^'  "'* 
w««  tinantod^v  fh,  '*"'",f '»"  i"  the  city. 

HoiJl^th''£*';SJs''''J^-«^?'' 

mournful  memories-  W  ..'"■''•  '*» 
Kne  of  barons  2  b^!^''~*'u^  '**  '«»« 
the  rock-ho.,n!i       ;7         "^^  "*  his  armoiw- 

«ndthemoralis:£«.JL;S  ''•''-"'•  tale. 

-— ^L_*  *  •'  * 
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d  JrU  V'T  ^^^^^  *«"»«  ^y  thoughta 

ISl'^To'^.  *^'  ***  ^^'^  'J'*^  »«»«- 

cwce^to  other  years;  before  the  days  of 
^ntrose  and  ArgyU.  before  the  tixnS  o1 
Knox  and  h„  assembly,  erewhile  the  whUe 
queen  tasted  power  or  prisonment:  Lk  to 
the  days  of  her  childhood^   In  the  long.  ,o^ 

MentlJ^r?'''^''^*'  ^y  ^''^  ^"t-r^  o' 

ffiKve  i    •  ^  ^'^  "•'•'  '^  *«  'Nun's 
ail.   hve  httle  girls  were  playing;  playing  as 

clnldren  play  to^ay,  running  about  b^he 

•ong  grass,  nmking  'posies.'  throwing  pebbles 

mto  the  calm  loch,  to  watch  the  oS^Z 

and  cross  each  other  aud  ever  widen  till  E 

r«.ch  the  shore;  leading  the  others  in  buU 

the  httle  maid  roamed  about  from  mom  til 

r'trf.^at-;rni-^^^^^^ 

«;  their  education),  did  the  httle  l^tSke 
£■  S  r*",'^!''^  '^''•^tnut  trees.  In  Aimes 
•hown  a  charmmg  picture  of  her  as  she  Ip. 
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Peared  when  at  Inchmahome -"H*,    u- 

«P>lden  yeUow.   was   ho^Sll"^^ 
oured,  satin  snood-  and  .i.  roscKJol- 

«-rfe  over  a   ^1.   sl^'  T"  *  '^^ 
golden    acrof,.     ^  *     7"  '"^tened   with  a 

queen.  inS'^^etiu^™"'-     ^"^  '^«'« 
Jght  of  every  ^T^lS^lZI'^^^'^  ^- 

from  these  bright  d«  J?  ?u  ^  ^^''^  "  <^"«» 
l^er  head  fefl^nea^K  at  tte  H  "^"^ 
consule,,ti„„  all  circun^teicl  't* '"'" 
roundines,    and    hv   „    ™""»ces    and    sur- 

factsanfaca«f,5\;:^r'*"l'""*   ^'"''y   «* 

«>-origin.:e"l"?eraS:rh''"^' 
acter  Jn  its  true  licht  X!:  ^"^  '"''"- 

b«  hanlhearted  if  we  et  thTrj\^''«^ 
fortunate  aueen  „;,I    !       ^""^  of  this  un- 
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«.  laid  ft  ^ro^r«],«„,^^':«^,h",•^  tt,  ,^l„^  "^  "' 

after  the  EnT"     LT  .?.  i?    k*^?"  J"'  "''"'•  •'"^  'o"rth  day 
«d  optatum  locum   Jiw.,    '?  ,'  •f*."  "W"'*.  »ed  proepere 


CHAPTER  XII 

"*     A    \OTAOE    OF    EIGHTT 
OATB 

I^ONDCN,    the   81st    May -the   H.»     . 
*^  .  our  departure,  and  a  cold   wet  ^^   "' 
^y  It  was  too.     The  A,;„     u'  7^'  «'<»n>y. 
;t«adi,y  a,,  the  mo^ "ow'dldtl  '-«« 
to  a  fine  mist-^ne  of  »L         **'"'"'Jed  aw«y 
'-hich  seen«  T^  awlt"o/T'''*""«  '°^«* 
importance  of  beW  cX  tin"""?  '"^  '''• 
•grudge  to  every  u^nfoiirp^.^^"  'n" 
chances  to  be  out  «f  A^       P«^«»tnan  who 
at  odd  cometlal  1  T'  T"'""*  '»'  W™ 
wind^nd   i"  ittV  '':i^*'  '^'''  '''« 

-hjj^.uc.4i^Sttri2 
'Sj;Tnr\or:;?tr^'-^'^ 

the  roadway  it  clnnTf    i      P^^^ments  and 
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clD.  4,    whUe  it  filled  the  brim  of  the  c«b- 

rT^  r„  "t"  \''^"  P*"'  '^  ^-t*''  that 
r«i  off  in  nils  lyhenever  he  bent  his  head 

ft  wa^  one  of  these  itinerant  water^pouU 
to  tL  Zt  ""^u  "  t  '"""Wedown  old  hack. 

^^W^.''^*"  *^*  *^P  '•y-  I  have  seen 
professional  'strong  men'  going  through  con- 
tortions  as  they  lifted  heavy  weight,  but 
never  did  I  witness  an  e:^bition  ^^^ 
greater  sbxmgth  was  needed,  as  this  man  en- 

JW«d  my  trunks  down  and  got  them  on 
board  Such  groaning,  and  puffinif.  and 
punting!  And  when,\t  last,  he  ite "p 
to  me  and  wiped  away  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  'sweat  of  his  brow,'  with  the  ba  «c  of 
hjs  Bleeve,  he  looked  as  though  a  whole  ship- 
to  llvT'^''""!'^  ^  •*"*  *  *hght  offering 
to  repay  his  Herculean  exertions,  let  with 
a  ^iful  face,  he  accepted  an  'extra  bob.' 

Ihe  docks  of  London  on  a  foggv-  day  is  a 
ph«:e  cheerless  enough  to  suit  a  Mark  Tap- 
ley;  and  as  we  stand,  in  the  drizzle,  on  the 
mud-begnn^  deck  of  a  ship  bound  for  the 
^^Z^"  13'  ""'"•  "«  ^'^^  that,  in  aU 
^1  ^^"^  r^^  "'""^  "^«  ^horf,  there 
Tr,A  T.  «"«  hand  waved  to  us  in  farewell, 
and  that  every  face  on  board  will  be  strange. 
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^Z\u"  ""*  ""*'''  ^""^""^  «  the  thought 
that  the  voyage  wiU  occupy  the  best  part  rf 
Jree  months  .  „d  that,  in  the  land  oP  St^ 
Bnta^n'  at  the  antipodes,  we  shaU  not  C 

The  j/eftottme-  a  clipper-built  saiiine  ves 
sel  of  1  857  tons-  belonged  to  the  BlSru 
hue.  she  was  a  full  rigged  ship,  which  ear- 
ned passengers  and  a  niixed  4rgo  to  Z- 
^raha  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Zd  T^^. 
but  not  touching  at  any  port  The  nL 
sengers  who  take  this  .routrare  ^neraUy 
those  who  have  plenty  of  time.  traveC  fS 

ifflt  2  :f ihe"^:  ^"^  "^  ^°-« 

ties   »n^    uTli      X.  German  univers  - 

ties.  and.  having  been  a  member  of  a  'fiffht 

duels-being.  on  one  side,  covered  with  Zn 
We  were  towed  down  the  Thames  and  fS 
a  long  way  down  Channel,  as  there  las  . 
stiff  breeze  against  us  from  the  south-west 
On  the  second  day  the  pilot  left  us.  and  Zn 
afterwards  we  sighted  the  last  point  "Lr 
Start  Point  on  the  Devonshire  coast.  We 
had  a  comparatively  smooth  passage  acroL 

uJj;        ?r^'  ""•'  P««ed^he  iTland^ 
Madeira-which    we   saw   quite  plainly-^n 
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the  10th  June;  then  it  began  to  grow  hotter 
as  we  neared  the  equatorial  latitude.    Two 
weeks  after  this  we  were  fairiy  in  the  'Dol- 
drums,'   lying   there,    without    a    breath    of 
wind,  completely  becalmed.    The  sea,  calm 
as  a  quiet  lake,  had  nn  appearance  of  oily 
smoothness,    but    when   the   sun's   rays   fell 
obliquely  on  the  water  the  g'eat  deep  flashed 
in  alternating  bands  of  blue  and  gold  which 
looked  like  burnished  metal.    Sometimes  a 
shark  would  show  his  portentous  fin  above 
the  surface,  or  a  porpoise  would  turn  a  som- 
ersault; at  others  we  saw  the  gleam  of  the 
silvery  bonita  diving  beneath  the  bows,  or 
the  nautili  with  their  delicate  pink  and  white 
sails,  which  floatt^  by,  each  day.    The  sun 
beat  full  upon  us  in  the  day  time,  almost 
blistering  the  paint  on  the  wood-work,  while 
the  tar  and  pitch   became  soft  and  sticky; 
but  at  night  it  was   much  cooler,  and   we 
took  advantage  of  the  kindly  shades  by  stay- 
ing  on   deck    until   near    midnight,    a   few 
hours  being  here  a  wonderful  change.     Only 
under  cover  of  the  awning  was  the  quarter- 
deck endurable  in  the  day  time,  but  in  the 
evening  we  souf^t  the  full  glare  of  the  deli- 
cious moonlight,  and  there,  propped  up  with 
pillows,  we  lay  about  the  deck  and  whiled 
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8il«ice  and  alone."  ^        P*"'*     '«» 

I  know  of  nothing  more  Wi.      i 
impressive  in  na»ii«.  »i,       .l  ''•  "^^ 

full  moon  ipo"  a^^^",  "^  "*««  °'  «>• 
H  iB  visible  we  Le'S-  '*"^"  '""«  '^°'" 

tb«  horizon  hL^  gi;;;?i.t"r*  -^v- 

translucent  herald  K»  i^^  '"'"•"•  ""» 
increases  in  S  M  ^"«'*'*'  '"'^'""y 

clouds  flit  irl*^7  "^T''  '■"'«  «p2i 

to  cleavo  »(.>  „.        J  "*  ""oon  seem* 

scimitar-Isri^vl?,"'*  ^'""^  blade  of  a 

.•.ea'ving.^:,^^-^^  the  f'-tly. 
•  .dvances.  until  it  «a^l  .'.r  r"!"«. " 
«de  of  the  vessel.  .thw^fhTdJ^L  oi  T^i? 
are  cast  deep  shadows  that  I^ZT  7^'"^ 
t^ct  like  living  things  i  ^^n  '  N  T" 

r^:rn;rT£^/•^-■^"^"'^ 
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JUrt  prockiiBing  the  awful  magnificence  of 
the  water-fall,  but  awakening  no  responsive 
echo-for    comparison    there    is    none;    the 
grand    spectacle   appeals    to    the    eye     and 
carries  the  mind  forward-to  the  future,  to 
the    unknown.    Not    so    speaks    to    us    the 
tranquil,  moonlit  sea.    Its  serene  beauty  is 
tJie  effect  of  a  greater  cause,  and  as  the  day 
precedes  the  night,  so  do  our  thoughU  «o 
backward,  for.  in  quiet   moments  of    ™lm 
reflection    the  Past  is  ever  neur-the  amar- 
anthine P«,t.    O.  Memory!  Memory!  kind 
cruel    capricious;  how  many  there  I,e  who 
«gh   for   the   water   of   Lethe;   how   many, 
^n.   who  plead,  with  the  prayer  of   tL 
Haunted  if  on,— "Lord    k«.n   «„ 
green!"  ^   ^   memory 

We  crossed  the  'line'  on  the  84th.  and  that 
mght  the  sailors  had  a  concert  on  the  main 
*>ck    at  which  they  gave  an  exhibition  of 
step  dancing,  and  sang  a  number  of  music 
hM  songs.    They  had  good  voices,  but  their 
selections  were  shocking_in  every  .sense  of 
^e  wwd!    After  the  hat  had   been  passed 
ro^d  among  thf   pa.ssenge«  the  'ta«'  re- 
t^ed  to  the  forecastle,  where  they  held  high 
carmv^  till  the  watch   was  chang«|-«fter 
«ght  bells.  midnigJit.J 
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For  the  next  four  or  fiw  rf.v. 
practically  wind-bound    ^n^       ^  ""*  '"*"' 

gradually  rrtctrinfoT/^r =aS  ^T 
gan  to  nmke  easting  again      S,  ;,.  "^ 

•ng  of  the  10th  of  fulTwhile^*  k"  r™" 

we  were  told  that  land^3TnL»  J  '^'' 
on  deck  we  could  see  fiftv  ^"i  '^  '  "^^  «"'"« 
the  snow<app^tp^f™'"«'««'e-"th. 
island  of  Tnln  d'Tcul"    '^''^'^-^- 

J^hehrisestoaheight'tfS'e^^rS 
?«n   at   a   distance  of  twenfvfi™   i 

2,!::  j.  rl^r  ■»*■■  ^""^e 
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pperations    in    communicating    with    Naoo 

make  the  place  their  home;  they TeS  aftj. 
wards    reinforced    by   others.   forTe  ISe 

™2  of  an    J""^"'^^''  ^^P  *''"'=''  °"  the 

Siit^trsr/jtr^* 

were  soon  consumed,  and  they  would  have 
P«nshed  had  it  not  been  for  the  sea  cows  ^ 

-essful  attempt  t^^-fintfrXX 

but  sufficiently  stout  to  carry  them  to  the 
larger  island.  TVisUn.  where  Uiey  were  weT 
corned  by  "Governor"  Glass  In  XT?' 
popuktion  numbe««l  aghTv^ve  "^ 
knowledging  the  Church  o^  fill  j"'" 
-urn-;  and  at  present  there  areo„e  W 

covered,    grassy   slope    on    the   north    side- 

«^cupy,„g.   I   am   told,   sixteen   or  eight«i' 

small   houses.     Thev   l.v.   i..       •  •   ^'K'""*'" 

«.     iney   live   by  raising  fowls. 
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patue.  Tliey  grow  a  little  grain,  but  the  «»] 
«  moj^  suited  for  the  p»dScSo;  oJ  p„tat^ 

Slle  JZ*''?:^-  ^«  potato  istrcES 
Article  of  <het;  without  it  these  poor  peoo'e 
would    fare    badlv     W;ij    _  po"p.e 

from  which  they  obtain  oil  A  •  j*"  "P"^' 
Deonlp__K..»      y  ^^^    "•     ^  «ndustrious 

SSi/  r  ""^T'^'  «'"P'«  •«  their 
^ite-but  firm  m  their,  ideas  of  riRht  and 
wrong  according  to  the  laws  of  ciyi£,ion 

"  "Qvantages  of  trade,  and  quite  aware 
of  the  real  valim  nt  »i..;_  ,.  .     "'^'"^ 

barterinT  Jf  .  commodities  when 

Dartenng  with  strangers,  the  inhabitants  of 
«""  t.ny  «rttleme„t  are  content  to  hve  fhe^ 

uZd  J2  ""' V'y  ^  Inaccessible 
brother  (Russians).  Sloltenhoff  by  naLT 
•^T^    ."  *'^'"  '~^  N°^-  1871.^toTt 

to  thTrllr      "'"'"'«  'P«>elamation"  sent 
to  the  Capetown  authorities,  shows  that  the 
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department  of  education  was  not  neglected 
in  the  earlier  days.— "We,  the  undersigned, 
being  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  IsUnd 
of  Tristan  da   Cunha,  do  hereby  agree  to 
furnish  to  any  respectable,  middle-aged  peo- 
ple, (as  man  and  wife),  who  are  willing  and 
capable  of  undertaking  the  office  of  school- 
master  and  schoolmistress,   with  house  and 
all  necessaries,  as  well  as  to  present   them 
every  year  at  X-mas  with  a  tenth  part  of  the 
amount  of  sale  of  our  produce,  so  long  as 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  conduct 
themselves  \vith  propriety,  and  choose  to  re- 
mam  with  us.     .     .     Signed  by  us,  at  Tris- 
tan  da   Cunha,   this   17th  day  of  January 
1834   on  board  His  Majesty's  brig  Forester! 
W.  M.  Glass"  (and  two  others). 

We  hove-to,  four  miles  off  the  shore,  at 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  a 
long  time  we  could  not  see  anything  to  in- 
dicate that  we  had  been  sighted;  but  at  last 
a  column  of  smoke  rising  from  one  of  the  cUffs 
told  us  that  we  might  expect  an  invasion 
before  long,  and  soon  a  small  sailing  boat 
was  seen  coming  towards  us.  The  'colon- 
ists'  made  their  boat  fast  to  our  ship  and 
climbed  up  the  side,  bringing  with  them 
baskets  and  bags  of  matting  filled  with  pofa- 
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clothing   and    spirits     £^   '      **"'    '"««• 

cha^  cuno,iui"ueh  «  th^^^^^r 
pouches  made  of  r„.n-..-  .  ^^  *"  ^^^> 
Of  thealbat^rlSm?^^;-*«'<'"f^  'f 
e^c.    Thejr  also  brought  uTtTrf.  ^V^' 

pig  I  ever  saw;  he  V«L  or^  fr*"**  '^*"* 
high,  and  his  bristles  r.  W^  f^*"  ^^^«* 
comb  aU  the  wa^otn  ^l?  "^  "  "  '-'^^'' 
backbone!  olr  iT  !  "*'«^  ''^  ^'^  ««'« 
«n  hour  or  cwo  and  .''?*^  '^^  "«  '" 
of  obser^'  ^•ei^"^''*'  '""^  «">  opportunity 
Ti.ey  we."ltl^--j;>  appearance' 
spoke  English  perfS  '""'^y,'«"°^s..an,» 
"rived  for  their  S^  .       *°  *^*  *™« 

all  «.und?  gTa  tbt  e?'  ""'^"'"'^  ^-<''' 
to  their  s^!fli^  h  ''"°V'*«*'  and  sailed  back 

they  Stt^  trjf  S  'a*'-  than  .hen 
pacing  along  th?LSl!r  ^'^ T"^'  «ail; 
the  o4n  sj^i^^^'r^  ''^^  and  out  into 

and  directly  over  oSi^^S?  T'  "f"  "'• 
"tars  of  the  beautiful  Si  "''*'  *''*  ^^ 
few  days  before  th  u  """*"  ^"'^-  A 
•«.gen,^ot  r«S"  J  If"*  "'  *^«  Pas- 
trofThat  wis  fli  rS  "   "^T  '"^■ 

-inchn^to^!^^tx::t^.rg" 
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the  circumstance  as  ominous  of  trouble  to 
come;  and  when  the  dead  albatrosses  were 
brought  on  board  at  Tristan,  the  credulous 
said  It  foreboded  no  good.  However,  super- 
stiUon  or  not  it  was  only  two  days  after  we 
left  the  wland  that  we  nearly  lost  the  vessel 
and  one  poor  life  went  down  into  the  deep! 

A"L^^'*'"^   "   '^^^«  reminder  of  the 
fate  of  Colendge's  Ancient  Marine^^— 

•    .    .    with  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  alhatrossl 
ij^  aU  averred,  I  hud  kiUtd  fte  bird 
That  made  the  breezes  blow, 
Ahl  weU-a-day!  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  fcom  old  and  youngi 
^Irad  of  die  cross,  the  albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

AH  day  Sunday  it  blew  a  perfect  gale,  and 
the  sea  rose,  lashed  by  the  furious  wind,  till 
M  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  the  mad  waves 
chased   each   other   in   long   lines  of  snow- 
white   foam    which    hid    the   green   hollows 
between  the  folding  crests.     We  tore  through 
the  water    at    a  tremendous  pace,  and  ^e 
seething  brme  was  churned  till  it  hissed  like 
a  boihng  cauldron.     Sometimes  a  heavy  sea 
would  heave  athwart  our  course  and.  as  the 
ship  heeled  over,  tons  of  water  would  pour 
over  the  bows  and   bulwarks,   flooding  the 
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main  deck  from  fo'c«Ue  to  cuddy     All  A 
the  storm  Irmf  ....        j    .  «-"aay.    au  day 

^^10  abate  .t,  science  unta  late  m  the 
noon  word  was  passed  A,w!  \^  *  *"*'" 

fhere  was  a  horrible  sound  rfK^iJ!*!^ 
b«.  a  tearing,  sickening  noi^  ^^u"*  *"?- 
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brinfeing  witli  them  the  mizzen  topHjaUant 
and  ™ya  -masts  with  all  the  yards,   blocks 
and  tackle     In  a  moment  the  decks  were 
coyem'   with  a  network  of  tangled  roping, 
twjsted  stays,  and  splintered  yards,  but  the 
great    danger    lay    on    the    outside.     There, 
thumping  with  the  force  of  a  battering  ram 
was  the  wreck  of  the  main-mast  with  aU  its' 
spars  and  gearing,  bound  by  a  score  of  ropes 
and  steel-wire  stays;  rasping,  grinding,  thun- 
denng  against  the  side  of  the  ship  this  deadly 
encurnbrance  threatened  to  burst  through  the 
plates.    After  a  momentary  pause  of  dismay 
the  sailors  set  to  work  to  cut  us  free  from  the 
floating  debn*:   they  tried  to  keep  it  hauled 
dose  tiU  ,u  the  ropes  were  severed,  but  S 
the   dangerous    mass   drifted   out   of  reach 
only  to  be  caught  up  by  the  waves  and  hurled 

tremWe  from  stem  to  stem.  But  at  Ust  we 
were  free,  and  had  time  to  look  about  and 
comprehend  more  fully  the  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  us;  for  truly  we 
were  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder,  if  not  in  peril. 
The  men  who  fell  with  the  masts  miracu- 

IhS**^!?*^  ^^^  ^^^  "^•=^'  b"'  '^ere  d«- 
tWnl  t  '''."'"'"^y"^^-  Taking  all 
tlungs   ,nto  cons.deration.Iwe  congratulated 
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oursdyes  on  coming  off  as  weU  as  we  did 
But  dmster  still  hung  about  our  ship  ami 
scarcely  had  the  shades  of  evening  i^^ 
round  us  when  down  came  the  KTS 
rents,  and  the  wind,  increasing  with  the  dr.rk- 
n^.  blew  through  the  tatte4l  shrouds  2d 
nffiing,  fraying  the  rope  yam  in  long,  tawny 
switches  that  streamed  out  like  witch^'  h^^ 
I  was  standing  at  the  door  which  opens  to 

about  with  lantenu,.  making  thincs  as  sn„f 
«  possiWe  for  the  nigl,.  wlen  I^heTrd  g 
cry.-  Man  overboard!"  T^-o  or  three  of 
the  crew  came  running  aft  to  assist  in  lower- 

S  fo  r*  r^^.}^''  -hUe  others  bur- 
ned to  the  ship's  side  with  lighU;    but  .iie 

Z  TJ"^.^  *°  ''"°-  ^«  b;at  to  be 
kunched.  and  the  capUin  would  not  run  the 
nsk  of  losmg  more  lives.    And  it  would  have 

^^  H  "PPffore-topsail  yard,  went  down 
with  his  sea  boots  and  oilskins  on.  and  wm 
never  seen  after  he  struck  the  wat^r.    Fora 

edd.es,  hopmg  to  see  the  man.  but  saw  noth- 

•ut  drifted  past  and  vanished  in  gloom  be- 
yond  the  halo  cast  by  our  lights/xhk  L. 
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currence  aflfected  us  far  more  than  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  morning,  and  it  was  many 
days  before  the  horror  of  it  wore  off. 

It  took  the  best  part  of  two  weeks  to  get  the 
ship  into  anything  like  order;  they  set  up  a 
jury  top-mast,  and,  the  winds  being  favour- 
able, we  made  very  fair  progress  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage.  On  the  21st  we 
were  in  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  2nd  of  August  we  sighted  the  Island 
of  St.  Paul;  on  the  11th  we  were  off  Cape 
Leuwin  (West  Australia),  and  on  the  18th 
we  arrived  at  Melbourne,  after  a  voyage  of 
eighty  days.  It  is  curious  that  the  steamer 
which  came  out  to  take  us  up  the  Bay  was 
called  the  AUxUrots. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SYDNEY,   NEW  SOUTH   WALES 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  a  line  of  railway 
between    Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and 
he  journey  is  performed   in  abiut   Lntr 
hours    the  pleasanter  t^p  is   by  steam^-!^ 
two    days.     Compared    with    our    Canadian 
"..Iways  the  service  is  wretched;    the  slin 
ing-cars  are  snwU.  and  there  is  only  one  on 
he  tram;   tl,e  lines  are  of  a  different  gau« 
m  each  of  the  two  colonies-necessitatL'J 
change  from  one  tram  to  another,  and  L 
at  m.dmght;   the  roadway  must  be  in  a  bad 
state,  for,  on  one  occasion  (Sept.  5th,  '91). 
when  we  were  going  to  Sydney,  the  whole 

foot  the  buffers  on.  the  carriage  next  to  the 
eng-ne  were  broken  off.  and  those  on  Jhe  otier 
carnages  were  'jumped'  the  one  over  the 
other  and  mterlocked.  A,  we  wer«  going  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  i^Z  a 
2ia 
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wonder  wf  wove  noi  ti,  own  oflF  the  line;   all 
this  on  ac.  uu  >t  of  flii'  jy  ballasting. 

My  first  irip  :c  Sydney  was  by  sea.  We 
left  Melbourne  on  iSth  of  July,  in  the  S.S. 
Orient,  and  proceeded  down  the  South  Chan- 
nel—the usual  route  of  all  large  vessels,  in- 
tercolonial and  smaller  steamers  taking  the 
direct  course  down  the  centre  of  the  bay,  as 
they  do  not  draw  so  much  water.  Port 
Phillip  Bay  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  wide. 
Leaving  Hobson's  Bay— the  northern  inlet— 
we  passed  the  men-of-war  and  the  shipping 
anchored  off  Williamstown,  leaving  St.  Kilda, 
Elsternwick,  and  the  pretty  suburb  of  Brighton 
on  our  left;  farther  on,  to  the  south,  we  saw 
Mordialloc,  a  great  place  for  picnics  and 
holiday  outings,  and  beyond  that  the  blue 
heighU  of  the  Dandenong  Ranges— a  hazy, 
indigo  background.  Frankston,  Momington 
and  Dromana  are  the  next  little  towns  on  the 
east  side;  the  last  nestles  at  the  foot  of  Arthur's 
Seat— a  mountain  which  is  a  landmark  for 
many  miles  around.  We  passed  the  South 
Channel  Fort,  a  solitary  islet,  and  soon  the 
picturesque  hotels  and  villa  residences  of 
Sorrento  hove  in  sight;  this  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  sea-side  resorU  of  Victoria— 
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Pwtty  little  plate-situated  hLh^"  "/ 

bluff,  which  Tlopes^ackto  .J'«^5  "^  ^^  "'*' 
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velvet;   watched  till  the  sun  went  down  and 
little  lights  streamed  out  across  the  water; 
resting  there  in  the  hours  of  the  early  night' 
counting  not   the  time,   only   knowing  that 
there  was  peace  upon  knd  and  sea!)     A  long 
line  of  batteries  extends  along  the  sea-wall, 
(for  it  is  a  garrison  town);    and  the  works' 
there,  and  at  Swan  Island,  are  mounted  with 
the  best   B.   L.  and   H.   P.   g„„s.     Leaving 
borrento.    with    its    white    houses    peeping 
through    the    dark   green   foliage,    we    were 
soon   abreast   the  old    Chflf.     How  different 
our  own  town  looks  us  we  pass  through  by 
rail!    Little  gardens,  houses,  back  yards  and 
alley-ways,  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge, 
spring  into  view;    while  all  streets  seem  to 
lead  up  to  our  car  window-«nd  no  farther. 
Tliis  day,  as  we  steamed  past,  Queenscliff 
appeared  as  a  large  island;    the  acacia  trees 
and  cai>e-broom,  with  their  yellow  blossoms 
against  the  gombre  ti-tree,  had  a  pretty  effect 
and  the  white  line  of  breakers  looked  like  a 
giant  necUet  encircling  the  beautiful  shore. 
We  saw  the  towers  of  the  three  large  hotels, 
which  rise  far  above  the  roofs  of  the  smaller 
buildings,  and  we  caught  a   ghmpse  of  the 
white   church,    and    the   "lookout"   on    the 
l)luff;  at  the  fort,  the  blue  ensign  furled  and 
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unfolded    itself   idlv   in    .1..         .,      , 
while  the  sound  ota  bLl^    .f""'.  *'""'*^'- 

•      *»>«  direction  of  thl-C^^.tLrlir"''" 

gun  battery  on  the  Sand  ffill  ~'^*  °"*- 

In  half  an  ho„r  we  passed  over  the  'Rin- 
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Jackson.  N.S.W..  merits  the  palm!  Amer- 
ican  scenery  is  attmctive,  principaUy.  in  its 
bold  outlines:   the  confused  massl,  S  !^£ 

cultT'."'®^  ^^'  ^'""^  "^^'^  -nd  in. 
^mted   Uys;    we  are  delighted   with   the 

ookmg  m«idow.s  bordered  with  green  hedges; 
U^e  quiet  lanes,  where  birds  bdld  nests^n 
gnarled  oak^.  or  the  gently^lo,,,  >  hill  and 
J  n  "ir  r'^'"«  ^^'  '^  ril'l'""  among  the 

lakM  and  basins,  their  esj.lanu.Ies,  boule- 
var,k  and  botanical  gardens;  the  b«iuty  of 
the  tropics  IS  in  the  foliage  and  the  natural 

his  ovely  Sydney  Harbour,  we  see  united 
the  attractive  features  of  each  of  these 

Everyone  was  enchanted   with  the  'scene! 
The  Sydneyites  are.  justly,  ver,.  proud  of 

harbour?  It  ,s  on  record  that  only  one 
stranger  has  been  known  to  say  that  he  Was 
disappointed.  But  then  he  was  Lm  ChL" 
Sydney  is.  undoubtedly,  a  fine  city,  with  a 
population  of  386,000;    but  the  str;^  arS 

»T"!r    "f    ""^^'^^    """l    tl""    buildings 
though  subsUnUal  and.  unsurpassed.  i„Te 
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colonies,  for    beauty  (Melbourne  to  the  con- 
traiy  notwithstanding),  they  cannot  be  seen 
to  advantage.     The  general  Post  Office,  with 
•is   graceful   tower   rising  to   the   height   of 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  pavement; 
the   vanous  government   buildings;    palatial 
hotels;    immense   warehouses,   and   magnifi- 
cent    churches,    ^-ould    be    ornamental    and 
creditable  to  any  city  in  Europe.     The  sub. 
urbs   are   beautifully  laid  out  and  tastefully 
ado.ned  with  shade  trees  und  gardens,  and 
the  residences  are  perfect  pictures  of  homes 
m  which  comfort  and  comeliness  are  com- 
bined.    But   the   tourist   lingers    longest    by 
he  waterside;    the  little  bays  which  indent 
Uie  shore  of  the  larger  bay  for  miles  have  a 
greater  charm  for  him  than  any  city  spectacle. 
About  sixty  miles  away  a.^  the  Blue  Moun- 
^T«:  .    "   ^^^^^   l>°int-Mt.    Victoria^is 
8.450   feet   above  the  sea.     The  celebrated 
Zigzag    railway  runs  to  the  top.  and  is  said 
to  be  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill;   it  is  so 
named  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
built.    A  train  starts  from   the  vallev  and 
proceeds  so  far  up  the  mountain  side,  then  it 
reverses  and  backs  up  to  another  point,  then 
goes  forward,  then  reverses  again;    and  so 
on  until  It  arrives  at  the  summit. 
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Dogie      In    Canada   we   have   the  spectral 
annexationist';  in  Australia  it  is  a  'Russian 
Invasion.'    The  colonials   know  that  if  the 
Kiissians,  or  an  army  belonging  to  any  first- 
cUiss  power,  were  to  land  on  the  shores  of 
Western  Australia,  the  colonies,  without  aid 
from  Great  Britain,  would  be  powerless  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  the  enemy.    And  it 
will  hkely  be  a  long  time  before  the  ties  are 
severed  that  bind  the  new  country  to  the  old 
Ihe  AustraUan  cUngs,  from  a  feeling  of  senti- 
iwsnt.to  the  red^ross  banner  of  St.  George,  and 
with  a  sense  of  safety  to  the  ironclads  flvinit  it 
In  one  of  the  Melbourne  papers  the;e  ^ed 
to  be  a  chart  giving  a  forecast  of  the  weather 
-a  sort  of  -old  probabilities'  on  a  diagram. 
The  outhnes   of  the  island   continent   were 
shown,   with    little  arrows   dying  along  the 
shores  and  across  the  country  to  indicaTe  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  with  cer- 
tain figures   and   characters   to   demonstrate 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.     Now,   if  we 

find  the  high 'temperature  mark  in  the 
vicimty  of  Sydney.-unusually  high  for  mn- 
ttrl  Dunng  the  fore  part  of  the  afternoon 
few  people  were  out  of  doors;    but  towards 
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evening  the  streets  assumed  a  Uvelier  appear- 
ance;   cairiages  began  to  roll  along  George 
street,  and  shopkeepers  to  forget  the  monot- 
onous   inactivity    of    the    mid-day    hour    in 
endeavours  to  supply  the  wants  of  thm  many 
customers,   and    to   create   wants   their  fair 
■patronnea  had  not  thought  of  before.     Crowds 
flocked  to  the  Gardens  and  the  Domain  was 
over-run    with    people    strag^ng   about    or 
loungmg    under    the    shade    of    spreading 
branches;  some  wandered  round  seeking  their 
favourite  seats;  others,  ^o  ensconced,  gazed 
on  the  beauties  of  the  scene  before  them, 
giving  way  to  reverie  and  rest.    Many  had 
brought  their  sunshades    with    them— those 
immense,    white,    green-lined    umbrellas    so 
often  seen  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and 
the  lawn  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  had  the 
appearance  of  a  field  of   giant  mushrooms. 
Excursion  boats  steamed  up  and  down  the 
bay,    and    little   yachts    flapped   their   sails, 
impatient  for  the  wind  which  scarcely  lifted 
the  pennants,  and  lazy  fellows  lolled  about 
the  decks  in  the  heat,  under  the  impression 
that   people   envied   them   their   enjoyment 
wUle  numerous  smaU    craft  plied   between 
the  shore  and  harbour;   for  it  was  'visitors- 
day*  on  board  the  men-of-war. 
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Seeing  one  of  the  Uttle  steamers  gettinif 
ready  for  «  trip  down  the  bay,  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  join  the  pleasure- 
seekmg  crowd,  so  I  went  aboard;  soon  we 
were  skimrning  along  the  smooth  water, 
bound  for  Watson's  Bay,  which  is  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  near  the  Heads.  It  is  a 
very  picturesque  spot,  and  I  felt  I  never 
cou  d  see  enough  of  it-till  I  missed  the  last 
boat  for  town,  and  remembered  that  it  was 
Saturday  mght     However,  making  the  best 

nL;i?^u^  "  "^"^  ^*  *••«  '«"•  "nd  then 
chmbed  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill  to  enjoy 

the  magnificent  view.    On  one  side  was  the 

thr.  1^'^'^^J*'  ''"^^  thundering  against 
the  beethng  cUff;  on  the  other  lay  Ihe  calm 
waters  of  the  bay,  hardly  disturbed  by  " 
npple.  ]..nr  away  in  the  distance  was  Syd- 
ney. Its  towers  and  domes  bathed  in  the  rich 

until  this  hour,  not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky. 
iJut  as  the  sun  sank  towards  the  horizon, 
clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  west,  and  to 
form  fantastic  shapes.  Low  down  were  hu» 
masses  of  vapour  resembling  rocks  and  mou^ 
ams  rising  out  of  the  sea;  while  high  up  in 
the  heavens  the  clouds  were  scattered  and 
fleecy.    Slowly    sank    the    sun    behind    the 
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misty  barrier,  and  new  colours  were  added 
to  the  scene.  Here  appeared  a  lavender- 
tinted  sea  reflecting  many  cloudlets;  there 
the  light  grey  streak  contrasted  strangely 
wth  the  deep  red  background.  Now  a  bar 
of  v«milion  light  would  shoot  up  into  the 
sky,  tinging  every  crescent  billow  with  purple- 
the  long,  dark-green  biUows  that  lazily  broke 
upon  the  sandy  shore  far  down  the  bay     The 

*!:?  Tn''  iT''    ""•'  J"**  ^"^  the  great, 
red  ball  of  fire  disappeared,  a  small  sailing 
vessel  slowly  crossed  the,  opalescent  waves 
U!  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene! 

The  anchor  was  gilded  with  ruddy  gold 
And  each  rope  was  woven  through  with'silk. 

It  was  like  a  glimpse  into  fairyland;  for  the 
waters  were  scailoped  in  crimson  combs,  and 
the  clouds  were  Uned  with  silver  sheen. 
But  the  sun  went  down;  the  bright  coloura 
faded  from  the  sky;  the  rosy  tint  changed  to 
the  famtest  purple,  then  to  grey;  the  sea 
assumed  a  peculiar  leaden  hue;  and  the 
night  wind,  whistling  through  the  wattle 
branches,  seemed  to  sing  a  requiem  for  those 
ancient  mariners  who  "were  the  first  that 
ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  walked 
into    town.     The    road    winds    in    and    out 
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around    the    little   inlets    which    indent    the 
shores  of  the  brger  bay;   sometimes  leading 
one   close   to    the   water's    edge,   sometime 
mountmg  gently  to  the   uplands,  from  the 
nse  of  which  I  could  see  the  road  behind  me 
for  miles.     I  paused  on  one  of  these  heiifhts 
to  grt  breath,  but  the  beautiful  picture  spread 
out  before  me  almost  took  it  away  again. 
Southward,  alwut  seven  miles,  was  the  cele- 
^ated  Botany  Bay.  where  Capt.  Cook  land- 
ed, m   1770,  from  his  ship  the  Endeavour 
t>eemg  an  old  man  coming  along  the  road,  I 
stopped  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  name 
of  a  certain  bay  I  pointed  out,  about  two 
nules   away.     "That."   said   he.   "is   Rush- 
cutters  Bay;   and  the  one  on  the  other  side 
of  It,  which  you  can't  see,  is  Wooloomooloo  • 
over  there,  to  your  right,  is  Manly  Beach- 
that  s  a  pretty  place,  a  weny  pretty  place; 
you  should  go  there;  I've  been  there  myself, 
but  that  8  a  good  few  years  ago;   I'm  gettin' 
old  now  and  've  'ad  a  deal  o'  sickness   and 
a  large  famly.  and-^nd-ah.  thank  'ee.  sir. 
thank  ee!    What  do  you  think  of  our  harb— " 
I  took  up  my  staff  and  moved  onward.    At 
^ch  turn  of  the  road  new  beauties  presented 
themselves,  for  here  were  all  the  elemenU 
which  contributed  to  nature's  loveliness,  land 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AUSTRALIA:    MELBOURNE   AND   BALLARAT 

Bourke  StreeriJi7^",^'"''*'"K^-"The  Block- 
Paul,  CaSSrd-T*e  -Tu^Jf^-!!.* ,  ^-"-"y-S.. 

"  JV|ARVEI  LOUS  Melbourne"  b  what  the 

'tal  city.  And,  ,f  we  remember  that  oX 
fifty^even  year,  ago  there  was  not  a  hout'^ 
nor  a  whue  man's  habitation  of  any  S 
here,  we  must  acree  thnt  n,«  ■ 

inappropriate  onf  i.  i  j".*"*  ''"  "°'  "« 
of  Western  Port  v^'  ""'^'^  °"  ">«  ^^ore 
1  nestern  l^ort,  Victoria,  in  January  17Q«. 
Murniy  explored  the  coast  in  S'  A 
Fhnders   entered    Port    Philli;    B„rb    the 

neck  of  ."V'^"'"'?'  '-"''«^  »"  the  nar«w 
aeemed  the  place  unsuitable  for  the  est^h 
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convict  colony.  Li  iftM  ZT*  .  * 
Hovell  and  Hume  caLTdo^  '^'"T' 
-untry.  W  New' sST  wr'a:^^^? 
the  upper  wate«  of  Port  iSp  Ballgi? 

"  DOW  (ISM)  Ji4M«!ZL  .  .  WulUion 
.1  W,l]„™,.„  u,.  ^.^  ^  ^j_^  .m„ 
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by  the  tenneries,  rubbiah  desiccators,  filthy 
boneyards,  and  across    noisome   mud-flaU, 
before  the  dty  is  reached;   and  should  they 
land  at  Port  Melbourne— the  old  Sandridge 
—they  must  travel  through  the  least  pleasing 
portion  of  South  Melbourne,  where  they  will 
see  little  else  than  unpretentious  stores,  small 
iron  foundries,  lumber  and  tile  yards,  and 
rows   of  squat   houses   abutting  on   iU-kept 
streets,— the  focaitte  of  the  sailor's  'pub,'  the 
motU  de  pike,  and  the  ship  chandler.    It  is 
only  when  Flinders-street  station  is  reached 
that  the  substantial  appearance  of  the  build- 
ings; and  the  magnificence  of  the  streets  can 
be  fuUy  comprehended.    All  the  pubUc  build- 
mgs,  shops,  warehouses,  hotels  and  residences 
in  the  main  part  of  the  city  an  of  atone  or 
bnck.    Those   of   the    latter   are   generally 
decorated   with   ornamenUl   mouldings   and 
pilasters  of  stucco  or  cement;   and  but  few 
wooden  houses  ve  to  be  found  even  in  the 
suburbs,  except  the  cottage-terraces  occupied 
by  the  working  classes.     The  streeU  are  M 
feet  wide— a  chain  and  a  half— the  principal 
roadways  are  laid  down  in  block  pavement, 
the  sidewalks  being  flagged  with  stone;   and 
nearly  all   the  footpaths  are  of  asphalt  or 
stone.    The  city  proper  occupies  the  small 
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area  of  a   Utile  over  5,000  acres-    hut  th« 
gr«.ter   Melbou^e'   includes  S  cut   rf 
Richmond,    Prahran,    Fitzrov     Pnli;  j 

-d  South  Melbourne;  Tl^'^'Tn^l 

-™\y^.^':\^jte™£wi. 

Seir^'  ^r^-  '^-.'te^^e^^^o? 
Melbourne,  Fleoungton.  Pootscrav  and  kT 

TeTS  ''''  '"/"-  ofTe'dttricTt 
I63,94«  acres.  There  are  many  beautif,!l 
parks  and  gardens:-The  RoyarPaSi 
Z\t'^  ^""-^^"^  BotalaJt;^ 
acts  ,^r""^''=  '''"^'''^  P"''-*0» 
parks  and  gardens,  and   reserves.     The  at- 

L      r  "'  ^  ®°y"'  ^"''  "  the  'zoo';  the« 
«  «  fine  collection  of  animals  and  birdc   and 
nearly   every  steamer  from   India    brin« 
•specimen-  for  the  Acclimation  .S^LtylSen 
w.  visited  the  Gartens,  the  'Uon'  otlhe  W 

Ba^oora,  a  steamer  which  had  run  on  the 
~eks  near  Pbint  Barwon.  and  the  h.^^ 
pachyderm  was  brought  asho«  by  3 
swung  from  the  maintop;   the  favouriteT 

U  Thl  -fZ  "  •"'"  "«  "«'^'  Then  there 
»  the  feeding  time'  at  the  cages  in  which 
the  hons  and  tigers  .re  kept,  the'^-ai  j^J^ 
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and  the  hours  when,  for  a  consideration, 
children  (and  others)  may  have  a  ride  on  the 
elephant.  The  kangaroos  have  a  paddock 
to  themselves,  and  this  is  the  spot  most  fre- 
quented by  the  'new  chums.'  The  newly- 
arrived  young  gentlemen  from  the  classic 
ground  between  Tilbury  and  the  Tower  stand 
in  wonderment  l)efore  these  active  marsupials: 
'Ee— e,  look  at  'im  'op,  look  at  'im  'op! 
ain't  'e  got  a  bloomin'  tail!'  Cable  trams 
run  out  to  the  Park  grounds,  and  horse  cars 
perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  Zoo. 
Near  this  place  are  the  University  grounds, 
with  Trinity,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Ormond 
Colleges. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Yarra,  and  are  per- 
haps the  pleasantest  of  all  the  outdoor  resorts 
in  Mdboume;  from  the  l>jm«in  road— on 
the  high  ground  beyond  the  Government 
House— ihe  gardens  slope  downward  to  the 
river  and  to  the  lakes-pretty  little  artificial 
basins— where  hundreds  of  wild  ducks  and 
many  white  and  black  swans  swim  about  in 
the  sunlight  or  rest  in  the  reedy  recesses. 
There  are  three  or  four  large  conservatories 
for  exotics,  and  the  valley  between  the  vice- 
regal residences  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
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earden*  is  laid  out  in  a  'fern-tr«e  gully,'  whew 

Tt^  ten  or  fifteen  feet  Ugh.  abo^ 
which  the  branches  of  the  gum-trS  spSS 
a  canopy-like  the  arnw  ^  a^tS 
brotherhood  over  the  sisterhld  TS? 
Rustic  bridges  span  the  waterwa^  ^'^e 
late   and  shady  summeriouses  hklf  hfdd«! 

foliage  plants  from  every  colony  are  to  Z 
found,  and  n  the  proper  seaaonsShe  flcw«^ 
beds  are  bright  with  every  colour.  One^ 
the  most  pleasing  effects  is  produced  by  . 
UU.  stragjjhng  Australian  gum-tree  enciiel 

^y  and  green,  but  the'^WneVap^gTu^ 
«und  the  great  trunk  has  covei^M^e  t™ 
places  with  iU  polished  leaves,  and  the  wK 
forms  a  picture  of  strength  and  beauty  S 
^ottWtypicalofthecolfnyandt^rSher^ 

Government  House,  the  residence  of  the 

2:;Xn  th  ',"'""  "^^f-tive  bui^ 
erected  on  the  lK«t  site  in  the  whole  city-  * 
has  a  high,  narrow  tower,  not  unlike  a  chim! 
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n^,  and  in  fact,  the  place  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  manufactory.  But  it  is  '  big,' 
and  that  satisfieth  the  average  colonial.  Vis- 
itors  from  other  countries  are  struck  with 
the  vastness  of  the  public  buildings  in  Mel- 
bourne,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
neeetgity  of  such  immense  structures  in  such 
a  little  colony.  Even  here,  some  of  the  wiser 
heads  are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  this 
extravagance.  At  a  public  dinner  not  long 
agjo,  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council 
said:  "They  ought  not  to  incur  obligations 
without  limit,  every  day,  and  spend  large 
sums  of  money  on  public  works  which  the 
public  did  not  actually  .equire.  They  had 
works  in  the  colony  ample  for  a  population 
of  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000  people,  and 
yet  the  population  was  only  a,,  t  1,000,000 ! " 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  House  are  the 
state  drawing-rooms,  dining-room  and  ball- 
room; the  last  is  ISO  X  60  feet,  and  in  it  the 
receptions  are  held.  The  first  we  attended 
was  a  'crush'  of  the  most  approved  order, 
but  at  the  next  reception  (May  84,  1801), 
the  room,  to  prevent  crowding,  was  divided 
into  sections,  by  heavy  brass  railings,  and 
the  visitors  then  passed  through  in  batches 
of  about  100  at  a  time;  'drafted  Uke  sheep,' 
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fs  one  gentleman  said.     (Perha™  h. 

uals  who  thron~A  th  *  '°y"'  mdivid- 

papers.     The  Governor  »  "**  "*^^- 

representatives  oMhTu      f  ^"""""^ed  by 

"■e   A„.hbishop    Scf  ofVlK*'"'''""™*' 

I^idents  of  the  Cn„.,J     j    ?    "Chaplains; 
tive  Assembly    oW^J"'''u°'  "**  '^^l- 

Mayo,  and  m'S^^'of  IhT^'  °'"^.''"'  '^« 
Chancellor  of  the   U„7™    .      '■'^'"■'"'"n-  'he 

-nd  an  sorts  and  .dnds'o?^?.?anTMTA' 

a  -- «Hatr„rhattX'thrs 

gorgeousness  of  the  'cohorrJTM.  f  ""*««* 
And  yet  there  seemed  7.  ^^  .^^Tl' 
»•-"«  a  all;    »he  brilliant  lJo;^'':L't 
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^  f^^  ^'^^  Could  it  be-^h,  nol 
not  at  Madame  Tussaud's,  surely?  Pe  ha ° 
ft  was  jun  a  faint  dream  of  The  Old  CuruZ 
Shop:    of  an   entertainment   which   'refined 

the  sphere   of  human    understanding 

^ntry.      The  present  Governor,  the  Earl  of 

of  the  hardest-worked  men  in  the  colony 
he  has  left  undone  nothing  that  he  conS 
.us  duty  to  perform,  and  whether  it  be  a 

mn  eight  hour-  celebration,  he  welcom« 
rt^^th   appropmte  words   and   with   equal 

Next  in  oflScinI  rank  is  Melbourne's  fav- 
ourite c,t,wn,  Sir  James  MacBain.  K.C.M  G 
ft«.dent  of  the  Ix^slative  Council;  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name  is,  throughout  Victoria 
.  household  word  for  liberality  and  WnX' 
ness  of  heart  (to  him  I  owe  especial  thanfe, 
for  genume  hospitality  and  many  favou^) 

Bourke  street,  though  uncompleted,  give  evi- 
dence^ a  massive  beauty  that,  when  the  dot^e 
«>e    erected,    will    In,    architecturally    unsur- 
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passed  in  the  colonies.    The  Queen's  Hall, 
in  the  centre,  is  a  magnificent  apartment  88 
feet  long.  45  feet  wide  and  64  feet  in  height. 
It  contains  a  fine  statue,  in  marble,  of  the 
Queen.     Hem  are  held  the  grand  state  din- 
ners, generally  given  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament.    It  was  at  one  of  these  that  I 
heard  Lord  Hopetoun  make,  what  might  be 
called  his  'maiden  speech'  in  connection  with 
his  parliamentary  duties.     The  haU  looks  ex- 
tremely  beautiful  on  an^  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  the  galleries  and  corridors  are  decor- 
ated   with    magnificent    fern-trees.     On    the 
left  of  Victoria  Hall  is  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly  chamber,  and  on  the  rig^t  is  the  chamber 
of  the  Legislative  Council— the  Upper  House 
—corresponding    to    our    Canadian    Senate. 
The  libraries  extend  across  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  near  these  are  the  refreshment 
rooms.     There  are  48  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  95  members  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly,  all  elected  by  the  ratepayers.    Members 
of  the  Council  are  elected  for  six  years,  and 
one-third  of  them  retire  every  other  year. 
Members   of   the   L^slative   Assembly   are 
elected  for  three  years,  unless  Parliament  be 
dissolved  by  the  Governor. 
A  little  to  the  south,  on  Spring  street,  is 
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the  Treasury,  and  behind  it  are  other  govern- 
ment buildings;    near  by  are  the  Treasury 
gardens.     On  the  rising  ground,  to  the  east 
of  the  gardens,  is  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Cath- 
olic)    Cathedral,   an   unfinished   edifice,   but 
one  that  promises  to  eclipse  all  the  other 
churches  in  architectural  beauty— of  interior 
and  exterior.    In  front  of  the  Treasury  is 
Collins  street,  the  street  of  Melbourne.     The 
upper  part  is  mostly  occupied  by  doctors  and 
dentists— the  fasliionable   medical   worid   of 
the  city.    When  'society'  has  an  ache  or  a 
pain  it  comes  here  and  contributes  something 
towards  paying  the  enormous  rents  of  these 
houses.    Around  the  comer  is  the   Grand 
Hotel,  one  of  the  largest  'coffee  palaces'  in 
Melboume.    Half-way    down    (>)mns   street 
are   situated    two    handsome   churches,    the 
Scots  and  the  Independent.    Below  these,  on 
the  comer  of  Swanston  street,  is  the  Town 
Hall.    With  the  ezcq>tion  of  the  Sydney  post 
office,  I  think  this  is,  at  present,  the  finest 
public  building  in  Australia.     The  main  hall 
is  174  feet  long,  74  feet  wide  and  «3  feet 
high,  and  at  the  end  of  the  room,  above  the 
orchestra,  is  the  grand  organ,  an  instmment 
which   cost    $85,000;    it   has   80   stops   and 
nearly  4,400  pipes,  stands  46  feet  higli  and 
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f^!*f  "*  *"***'••  '^^  «V  «'«»">i»t  rives 
a  ^tal  everj-  week,  on  Thu^dafafterS^ 
or  Saturday  evening.  The  hall  is  used  for 
concerts,  balls.  pubUc  meetings,  etc.  He«> 
on  the  8rd  of  June.  1891  ^e  mu"  ^f 
the  Countess  of  Hopetoun  from  England)  a 
state  concert  was  given  by  the  P«Sen/'of 
the  Council;   and  I  «,ver  saw  a  more  hand 

mgin  Oriental  vases;  in  between,  at  intervals. 
w«»  large  mirrors  draped  with  India  silk 

Ss't  ^J'  '^  '""•  ^'^  ''y  M*'^"™'^ 
nwst  prominent  citizens  in  their  very  best 

r^hment  rooms,  some  on  the  ground  floor 
and  othei.  ,n  the  itK,ms  off  the  upper  Z 
ndors.  a  lavishly  provided.  Aro'ld  X 
hall  are  hfe^ized  portmits  of  past  mayors  of 
^ecity  The  clock  tower,  at  the  south-w,^ 
aT,S''elt    ""  '^  '^'''  ""'  "*  ''»«  Swanst'n 

^rxv^r^reS-^^^^ 
rAp^.i^ar"*^^""^«°'-^^«^-«J! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  the 
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office  of  the  Argm  and  Australasmn,  and  of 
the  DaUy  Tdegraph  and  Weekly  Timet     Be 
tween  Swanston  and  EUzab^h  streeU  is  that 
portion   of  Collins  street  commonly  known 
as  the  'Block/^he  fashionable  promenade 
Along  this  'Block-  are  music  shops,  jewel- 
lers ,  florists',  confectionery   and    stationers' 
shops.     Between  four  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  this  place  is  crowded,  and   knots 
of  people  are  to  be  seen  standing  before  the 
photographers'  windows,  and  the  china  and 
glassware  shops,  or  thronging  the  doorways 
of     Mullen's,'   the  favourite   l)ookstore   and 
circulating   Ubrary.     On   the  other  side  are 
some  of  the  principal  banks,  real  estate  offi. 
ces,    auctioneers'    and    outfitting    establish- 
ments, and  the  office  of  the  Age  and  Leader 
Three  doors  up  the  street  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Yorick  Club— '  Uterature  arid  other  pro- 
fessions.'   It  was  a  comfort  to  drop  in  out 
of  the  noisy  street  and  to  find  in  the  reading- 
room  a  quiet  comer  to  read,  or  rest  one's 
self,  for  here  might  be  seen  what  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  busy,  bustling  city— a  man  sound 
asleep  m  the  daytime.     The  front  windows 
overlook  the  'Block.'  and  thus  form  a  capital 
place  from  which  to  watch  the  giddy  crowd 
in  the  street   below;    the  upper  circles  cir- 
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cHng  round  the  square.    And  what  a  change- 

InH       ^^'"'P*  "  "'    Melbourne  in  siE 
and  seabfans    riding   along  the  road;  S 

Wh  "  ."^  "^'^  wretchedness  b;nZ 
beneath  a  load.  Carriage  drives  up  to  thf 
curb-fair  ladies  are  listed  to  ^a%ht- 
«^-an  m  silk  hat  appears-^alkslbout 
nothMg  n  particvJar-tekes  up  time-in- 
Avidual  m  livery  comes  out  with  sHmirTa;. 
cel-blue  coat  and  buff  boots  on  the  bo^l 
wheels  n.ove-^a4a!  Part  stops  at  the  cor- 
ner-young person  in  faded  ^rments  Zd 

way  out  of  the  crowd— picks  up  hat-speaks 
to  young  person  about  sometW^  eXtty 
of  vast  importance-horse  backs  a«mst  SZ 
car-second  individual  in  'livery' aTp«.«- 
more    conve«ation-«move    onP    NoHhe 
crowd  gathers  before  a  window  to  ize  on 
the  photograph  of  some  favourite  a,^^  or 
singer;  now  it   stops   suddenly,   to   sS^the 
Governor  drive  p^t;  here  the^'atraTont 
a  collection  of  exoUc  or  native  flowere^thJ 
somebody's  diamond,  oS^Z^^^  "^^^ 
so    the    multitude   pass    by-    wf^       a 
-atchseller.  hawker'and  I^^^^T^^^. 
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sect  throng  that  moves  with  one  accord,  yet 
is  prompted  by  ten  thousand  impulses. 

On  the  same  street  is  the  Melbourne  Club, 
—frequented   by  'squatters'  and  other  for- 
tune-faToured    mortals,   the  Athenteum   and 
the   Military.     The   Australian    Club   is   on 
William  street.    Not  far  from  this  is  Men- 
ae's  Hotel,  which  has  a  name  for  being  one 
of  the  finest   in   the  colonies.    There  is   a 
large  fernery  (formerly  a  court-yard)  roofed 
with  glass  and  furnished  with  deck  chaire; 
It  is  50  feet  by  40,  and  lighted  by  electric 
lights    m   shaded   globes.    A   pleasant   spot 
Uus.  under  the  drooping  fern-trees.  Tor  an 
hour's    lounge    after    dinner.    Scott's    Hotel 
and  the  Federal   Coffee  Palace  are  in  the 
ndg^bourhood,   and   at  the  end  of  Collins 
rtreet  is  the  Spencer  street  Railway  Station. 
Between  Collins  and  Flinders  streete  b  "Die 
Lane,'  occupied  by  large  wholesale  houses, 
the  very  centre  of  'business,'   where  there 
IS  a  general  air  of  importations,  stocks,  bills 
and  L.S.D. 

Bourke  street,  which  is  a  mile  long,  is  the 
busiest  retail  street  in  Melbourne.  On  it 
are  most  of  the  theatres:  The  Bijou,  Opera 
House;  the  Koyal,  Victoria  and  St.  George's 
Molls,  etc.,  and  at  the  comerj^of  Elizabeth 
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•Ireet  the  G«meral  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Office.     A  funny  thing  about  Bourke  street 
is  that  the  north  side,  between  Swanston  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  is  the  'swell'  side,  while 
the  south  side  is  the  reverse;  the  shops  on 
the  former  close  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  while 
those  on  the  latter  keep  open  until  Ute  at 
night.     Here  we  find   Cole's   Book  Arcade, 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  city;  it  is  an  arcade 
800  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width,  with 
Ubles,  shelves  and  drawers  laden  with  books, 
and  music;  there  are  over  1,000,000  booka 
and   pamphlete,   with    14   miles   of  shelving 
and   8   miles   of  drawers.    The   building  ia 
three  storeys   high,   and   the    gaUeries    (in 
which  there  are  walks  extending  a  third  of  a 
mile)   are  supported    by   140   brass   pillars. 
It  is  open  to  the  public,  and  anyone  may  go 
there  and   read^all  day  if  he  wishes.    In 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  in  the  south  gal- 
lery, a  firstK;lass  orchestra  discourses  excel- 
lent   music.     During    the    hours    when    the 
band  plays,  one  of  the  galleries  is  reserved 
for  those  willing  to  pay  threepence  to  avoid 
the  crowd   and   obtain   a   comfortable  seat. 
This  payment  is  deducted  from  the  cost  of 
any    purchase    that    may    be    made.     It    is 
estimated  that  30,000  people  visit  the  .\rcade 
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every  week — and  no  wonder — when  reading 
matter  (ancient  and  modern),  chairs,  gas- 
light and  good  music  are  provided  gratis. 

Near  by  is  the  Royal  Arcade.  This  is  a 
little  street,  arched  over  with  glass,  running 
from  Bourke  street  to  Little  Collins  street. 
It  is  occupied  chiefly  by  jewellers,  fancy' 
goods,  millinery,  flower,  fruit  and  toy  shops. 
Down  the  centre  are  fem-trees  and  rows  of 
chairs.  It  is  a  favouriie  rendezvous  for 
people  bt    re  they  go  shopping. 

The  Royal  Theatre  is  a  building  capable 
of  holding  a  very  large  audience.  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  gorgeous  pantomimes. 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  Opera  House,  a  very 
old  place,  but  still  a  favourite  with  theatre- 
goers. Farther  up  the  street  is  the  Bijou, 
one  of  the  prettiest  theatres  to  be  found  in 
the  colonies,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  mat- 
ter. It  is  leased  Ity  the  Brou^-Boucicault 
Company,  who  have  also  a  theatre  in  Syd- 
ney. Thdr  plays  are  of  the  humorous  order, 
or  the  lifter  drama,  such  as:  'Caste,'  'The 
Squire,'  'Dr.  Bill,'  'Dandy  Dick,'  'Har- 
vest,' etc.,  and  to  see  this  unrivalled  little 
company  in  any  of  these,  is  to  see  the  very 
essence  of  finished  acting.  Mrs.  Brough — 
one  of  the  Company — is   a   great   favourite 
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both  in  the  theatrical  and  in  the  social  world. 
TTie  Alexandra  Theatre,  on  Exhibition  street, 
is  the  place  for  the  good  old  Irish  drama,  or 
the  thrillingly  sensational.     'The  Scout'  was 
played  here  lately,  and  drew  immense  crowd*; 
from  May  the  9th  to  the  81st,  18»1-«8,87J' 
visited  this  theatre.    But  the  finest  theatre 
in    Melbourne   is    the   Princess,    on    Spring 
street.     It  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
in    London   or   New   York,   while  hare  the 
plays  are  even  bettei'  'mounted.'    The  stage 
management,  the  appointments  and  general 
'property'  business  which  we  saw  in  'The 
GondoUers,'  in  'The  Old  Guard,'  in  'Cinder 
Ellen.'  in  'Hero  and  Leander,'  or  in  'Theo- 
dora,'    could    hardly    be   surpassed,    not    to 
^eak  of  the  acting  of  such  stars  as  Sarah 
Bernhardt    (with   her  own   company);  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter;  Kyrle  Bellew;  Nellie  Farren 
and  Fred  Leslie  (with  the  gaiety  company); 
Snaielle.    Vernon,    Gourlay,    Elton,    Ryley, 
I^umane,  and  a  host  of  others.    Melboum- 
ites  are  thoroughly  play^ing  in  their  tastes, 
though  this  may  be  said  of  the  whole  colony, 
for  people,  especially  the  young  folk,  in  the 
up-tountry  towns  and  on  far-away  'stations' 
know  all  about  what  is  going  on  at  the  city 
theatres.    They  are  even  cogniiant   of  the 
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pieces    that    are    running   at    the    principal 
theatres  in  London. 

On  the  east  side  of  Swanston  street,  above 
the  Melbourne  General  Hospital,  is  the  Pub- 
Uc  Library,  Museum  and  National  Gallery 
In  front  of  the  fa9ade-of  Corinthian  piUars, 
w  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Sir  Bedmond  Barry 
one  of  those  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in 
founding  the  institution.     ITie  Library  con- 
tains  about  1«0,000  books,  exclusive  of  pam- 
phleU.    In   addition   to   the   main   reading- 
room  with  its  gaUeries,  there  is  the  new  Barry 
IfaU  and  the  newspaper  room.     Tliese  are 
all  alwol.  tely  free  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Strangers  may  go  and  seek  out  any   book 
from  the  shelves;  helping  themselves  to  any, 
Mcept  where  certain  valuable  art  works  and 
books  on  medicbe  are  concerned.     The  walls 
of  the  entrance  hall  are  adorned  with  weap- 
ons and  war  trophies  from  India  and  from 
other  AsiaUc  countries.     In   the  first   room 
to  the  right  is  a  collection  of  Australian  and 
New    Zealand    curiosities,— canoes,    wwden 
goda,  carved  and  painted  weafwns  and  abor- 
iginal   utensils.     In    U.e    second    room    are 
more  New  Zealand  relics  and  a  few  imple- 
ments, with  bead  work  and  'wampum'  fiom 
the  Indian  tribes  of  NorthfAmerica.    To  the 
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left  is  a  long  corridor  devoted  to  beautiful 
specimens  of  china  and  glassware— Dresden. 
iJ^vres,   Derby,   Majolica,   Florentine.   Vene- 
tian. Bohemian,  etc..  and  bevond  this  is  a 
compartment  in  which  are  Chinese  and  Jar. 
anese    curiosities.     There   is    an    annex,    k 
temporary   use,   to   exhibit   pnnts,   drawings 
and  photographs,  and  a  picture  gallery.  whiS 
IS  a  fireproof  bui'ding  160x40  feet.     Here 
are  many  valuable  oil  paintings  and  water 
colours,  among  which  are:  'Queen  Esther.' 
The  Brigands,'  Elizabeth  Thompson's  'Qua- 
tre  Bras,'  and  tlie  latest  acquisition.— Water- 
house's  'Ulysses  and  the  Sirens.'    This  was 
the  picture  of  the  year  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  an  immense  price  was  paid  for  it, 
but  it  is  an  open  question  if  it  would  not 
have  been  more  conducive  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  love  of  art  in  this  new  country, 
with   its   heterogeneous  population,   had  the 
money  been  expended  to  purchase,  say.  four 
or    five    first-class    pictures    representing    a 
variety   of   subjecte?    There   b    an    unmis- 
takable    touch    of    'coloniaUsm'    about    Uiis 
desire  to  procure  the  best  picture  at  the  best 
price.      And    were   they   satisfied?     'Well. 
rather*'. •     The  native  Victorians   (whether 

•A  common  Colnniiii  nprenion.         '  '~ 
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members  of  the  'Association'  or  not),  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their 
ways  belong  to  a  genu*  incognUum.    Here 
are    also    industrial    and    technological    de- 
partments, and  a  gallery  of  sculpture,  con- 
taining  excellent    statues    of    Her    Majesty, 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  are  the  gift  of  Sir 
W.  J.  Clarke,  Bart.     The  main  building  was 
opened  in  1859,  and  the  Barry  Hall  in  1886. 
The   Hospital   is   a    Urge   brick    building 
facing   Lonsdale   street,   and    looks    gloomy 
enough  to  give  the  patients  a  relapse  when- 
ever they  get  a  view  of  the  exterior,  but  it  is 
to  be  removed  soon,  so  they  say,  as  there  is 
not  enough  ground  space,  and  it  is  situated 
too  near  the  centre  of  the  city.     There  is  an 
'HospiUl    Sunday'    every    year,    on    which 
services  are   held    in    the   various    churches 
and  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  bands  of  music 
play   selections   in   the   parks   and   gardens. 
The  coUections  received  tUs  year  amounted 
to  over  £6,000,— made  up  as  follows:  Church 
of   England,   X2,819;   Presbvterian,   £1,598- 
Roman    Catholic,    X719;    Methodist,    £674;' 
CongregaUonal.   £888;   Baptist,   £807;   Aus-' 
tralian    Church,    £179;    Church    of    Christ, 
£189;  Lutheran,  £41;  Hebrew,  £40;  Welsh, 
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£M:  UnitariRn,  ^1;  Bible  Christian,  £10, 
and  the  collections  received  from  the  bands, 
fire  brigades,  military,  societies,  open  boxes 
and  smaller  Sunday  schools,  £190. 

At  the  comer  of  Swanston  and  Flinders 
streets,  opposite  one  of  the  railway  stations, 
is  St.  Paul's  Cathedral— Church  of  England. 
It  is  a  massive  structure,  820  feet  in  length 
and  108  feet  wide  (in  the  transept).  It  ii 
built  of  stone  of  a  reddish  colour,  and,  when 
completed,  will  have  three  towers.  The  cen- 
tral spire  is  to  be  260  feet  hif^.  The  interior 
is  certainly  very  handsome,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  glased  tiling  b  used  to  dec- 
orate the  lower  part  of  the  walls;  to  me  it 
certainly  is  suggestive  of  a  bathroom  or  a 
lavatory.  I  was  in  the  city  when  the  catlie< 
dral  was  opened  and  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance. The  ceremony  was  long  drawn  out 
and  magnificently  ceremonious.  But  I  sup- 
pose the  'pomps  and  vanities'  spoken  of  in 
the  CatecUsm  do  not  rcler  to  priestly  pride 
or  to  ecclesiastical  pageantry. 

When  the  service  was  over  there  was,  of 
course,  a  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall,  wher* 
the  clerical  appetite  was  allayed  with  the 
good  things  of  the  earth.  Did  Engliahmen 
ever  celebrate,  etc.,  etc.?    'Why  men  can- 
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not  be  friends'  (wrote  General  Gordon  in 
his  Joumat)  'without  bringing  the  wretched 
stomacha  in  is  astounding.  .  .  .  The 
stomach  governs  the  world.' 

Melbourne  is  particularly  happy  in  its  facili- 
ties for  transport.  There  is  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  suburban  railways,  and  on  nearly 
all  lines  trains  run  during  the  daytime  every 
80  minutes.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
the  crowds  pour  into  the  various  stations  at 
mid-day  or  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  one  time  (5.S0)  the  streets  are  thronged, 
and  in  lass  than  an  hour  they  are  de- 
serted; few  people  live  in  the  city.  Then 
the  cable  tnims  are  another  great  convenience. 
They  are  of  the  same  land  as  those  used  in 
Chicago  and  in  San  Francisco.  I  think 
there  is  something  vwy  striking  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  massive  machines  tearing 
along  the  streeU  and  whirling  around  the 
comers,  the  outside  seats  filled  with  ladies 
and  children  bound  for  the  beach  or  the 
pwk.  (The  shareholders,  thouj^,  have  not 
been  able  to  see  any  beauty  in  them;  the 
tram  returns  for  November,  1880,  were 
XM,855;  the  number  of  passengers,  4,S48,- 
4SS — and  still  the  business  does  not  pay). 

The  first   week   in    Novemlier— the   Race 
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Week,  is  the  great  hoHday  time  of  the  year 
For  months  before  'Cup'  day.  that  race  is 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation.    The  names 
of  all  the  horses  entered  are  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Australia;  the 
various  'scratchings'  are  noted;  accounU  of 
the  domgs  of  the  favourites  are  eagerly  looked 
for  m  the  newspapers,  and  on  all  sides  there 
IS  a  general  discussion  of  'weights  and  meas- 
ures.'   To  many  it  is  simply  a  day  of  gain 
or  loss,  bets  lost  or  wpn.     Others-^and  the 
majonty-go  to  Remington  for  the  pleasure 
of  seemg  a  good  race.    They  take  so  many 
soys    with  them,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference  whether  they  be  lucky 
or  not.    To  secure  enjoyment  is  the  main 
consideration.    And   the   ladies!    Oh'   what 
awriety  these  'Cup  dresses*    have   caused. 
Worth  makes  the  man,*  says  a  witty  writer, 
but  Worth  makes  the  woman,  too!"    Few 
more  briUiant  sights  can  be  seen  anywhere 
in  the  world  than  the  V.R.C.  law  i  on  Derby 
day  or  on  Cup  day,  and  certainly  no  finer 
course  can  be  found  than  that  at  Fleming- 
ton.     ITie  track  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can 
be  made.    It  i-  a  two-mile  course,  and  the 
race  can  be  seen  from  start  to  finish.     From 
the  railway  station  there  are  two  exiU,  first 
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and  second  class.  The  latter  is  fop  those 
who  patronize  Uie  'HiU'  (the  masses),  and 
tte  former  leads  to  the  'Lawn'  and  the 
Grand  Stand.  Tk,  pass  on  the  lawn,  hly! 
uig  been  «i«p<  and  washed  for  days  before- 
hand.  ,s  as  soft  and  clean  as  a  Persian  Ru^. 
and  It  ought  to  be.  considering  the  costW 
Jlr««es  that  trail  over  it  on  race  days.  Thk 
M  indeed  the  great  carnival  of  the  greatest 
•porting  country  in  the  world.  Ev^ybody 
seems  happy,  from  the  genial  Governor  in 

Sh  "TT^   ^V  *'"'  '^y^'  »»  »he  Flat. 
Oh    that  noisy  Flat!    The  'bookies'  in  the 
brtting  paddock  are  loud  enough,  but  their 
voices  sound  faint  in  comparison  with  the 
yells  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Uack-gorgeous   individuals   in  green   plush 
jackets,  ydlow  silk  jackets,  red  print  Lte. 
and  stnped  coats,  in  little  hats  and  big  hats 
with  gold  bands  or  streaming  ribbons.     The 
Spnng  Meeting  of  1890  was  one  of  the  most 
successful,  and  when  'Carbine'  passed  the 
^ng-post,    well   in   front   of  the   other 
horses  such  a  cheer  went  up  as  never  before 
peeted  a  winner  of  U.e  Cup.    It  was  said 
that   even   the   unlucky   bookmakers   'could 
seance  repress  a  cheer.'  but  that  statement 
may  be  taken  cum  grano  nlu.    The  children 
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of  Jacob  who  show  evidence  of  plcMure  at 
Um  time  ttukt  they  know  th^  are  losing  monejr 
are  not  conspicuous  by  their  great  numbers. 
A  morning  paper  thus  describes  the  scene 
of  the  race  at  tlie  finish:  'The  Hill  roared  to 
the  Flat,  and  Flat  to  SUnd  and  Lawn.  Hata 
went  flying  throuf^  the  air  like  leaves  rent 
by  a  September  gale.  Men  leapt  and  shout- 
ed, and  women  by  the  hundreds  screamed 
with  delight.  Up  in  the  wake  of  the  horses 
flowed  the  people  like  flood  waves  across 
a  barrier,  all  shouting,  all  cheering;  all, 
whether  winners  or  losers,  fuU  of  jubilation 
and  exultation  over  the  greatest  victory  ever 
known  on  the  Australian  turf.'  Both  horse 
and  owner  were  great  favourites.  The  first 
prise  is  the  Cup  and  10,000  sovereigns.  This 
day  over  80,000  people  were  present. 

The  Derby  was  won  by  'Admiral'  and  the 
Cup  by  'Carbine,'  so  it  was  an  Army  and 
Navy  year. 

One  thing  is  particularly  noticeable  to  those 
who  viat  Australia  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
is^he  'English  accent,'  or  rather  that  of 
London.  The  young 'colonials  are  deddedly 
'twangy.'  On  the  railways,  cars  are  called 
'carriages';  freij^t  trains  are  styled  'goods 
traiiu';  the  conductor  is  the  'guard,'  and  bag- 
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»»ge  is  '  luggage,*  alj  as  in  England.  Pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  is  the  currency,  and  the 
lowest  bwik  note  is  for  £1.  The  Melbourne 
Mint  coins  sovereigns  and  half  soverrigns. 

Next  to  Melbourne,  Ballarat  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  Victoria.    It  is  situated  in  the 
'hill  country.'  about  80  miles  north-west  of 
the  Capitol,  and  has  a  population  of  40,70«. 
Near  this  pUce  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
1851.    It  was  the  'canvas  town'  of  the  early 
days.     Sturt  street  is   108  feet  wide;    down 
the  centre,  dividing  it  into  two  roadways,  is 
an  avenue  of  trees,  while  at  intervals  statues 
of  Burns.  Moore.  'Eig^t  Hours,'  etc..  orna- 
ment the  street.     But  Ballarafs  chief  attrac 
Uons  are  its  gardens  and  Lake  Wendouree. 
The  latter  is  an  artificial  basin  a  mile  wide 
and  covers  600  acres.     Brides  hundreds  of 
small  boats,  there  are  about  a  dozen  yachts 
here  and  six  little  steamers.     There  are  some 
very  fine  groups  of  statuary  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  including  Benroni's  'Right  fiwm 
Pompeii,'  which  cost  |7,500-«  magnificent 
piece  of  work,  which  the  trustees  have  veiy 
wisely  placed  under  u  cover  of  glass.     On 
the  ouUkirta  of  the  city  is  the  Eureka  Stock- 
ade Monument,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
mining  camp;    hene  in  December,  1854,  the 
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skirmish  took  place  between  the  gold  disrers 
and    Uie    troops.     Ballarat   has    been    aptly 
twmed  'The  City  of  Monuments,'  'The  City 
of  Trees.'  and  '  The  Golden  City  of  the  South/ 
all   of   wUch   names   are   very   appropriate, 
rhere  are   many  large  gold   mines   in   the 
vianity,  and  great  quantities  of  the  precious 
metal  are  stiU  brought  to  the  surface,  but 
th«e   IS    little   'digging'   done   in   the   old- 
fashioned  way.     The  climate  here  is  much 
colder  than  in  Melbourne;  perhaps  that  has 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  inhabitants, 
for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  city  of  its  size  that 
has  given  greater  evidence  of  public  spirit 
(BaUarat,  with  iu  40,000,  has  shown  far  more 
enterpnse  than  some  Canadian   cities   with 
four  times  the  population;   her  citizens  also 
are  more  Uberal  and  progressive).     One  of 
the  'institutions'  of  the  place  is  the  Old  Col- 
omsts'  Association— the  pioneers  of  the  city 
they  have  exceedingly  comfortable  quartere' 
in  their  club  rooms,  on  Lydiard  street     It  is 
interesting  to  listen  to  some  of  these  'old 
geezers'  as  they  compare  tiie  colony  of  to<lay 
wiUi  that  of  the  'good  old  days.'  and  if  there 
18  one  thing  more  than  another  which  calls 
forth  sarcastic  denunciation  from  these  wor- 
thy andenu,   it   is   the  sight  of  a   modem 
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'masher.'    And  no  wonder,   when   thev  re 

1  wish  I  had  space  to  ,  ^ribe  th?  aver«« 
young  'sweU '-colonial.  Ik  ,  :^  Z:^.  !3 
in  a  small  Tolume  lik.    r;.;.   „   .   ,>.„,;       "*'•• 

h.s  sensitiveness  and   ro  r..«v,   .,;!  h     S 

m  the  church  and  ii.usd,.n:.s';,Vs^^ 
Australia  is  a  deligh*,!  rr..,  t  J  ,o  Z^a 

J;gtJesunHners^o„;tl,e;i:rmS 
hospitable,  and  do  all  t1.-      ,,  »„        T  • 

P;ea^ntforstr«„gei./;ke;„:;T„'th 
mountain  districts  and  along  the  cist  is  a l! 
hat  one  could  wish  for;  the' cities  aTbri^ 

Us  ot^'^'w    ^  """""^  '•-  «  -harm's 
Its   own;    but  there  is  an   irritating  'rush- 

SSth:?^'^=  «;'"ghp-.ure''mo^"etf 
id^s'S  A  ,T"^  "'"'  °"'  preconceived 
1,L  u  t^^^-  'f  sultry  cities  and  its 
qu.^  bush  life.  'Speculation'  is  the  watch 
word  of  the  Colonies,  and  a  spirit  ^  r„rtt 
I^srmeates  nearly  all  cbsses. '^n.is  j^^o 
only  true  in  matters  of  business;    bu    it  2 

XTeTre"to  rrt^  ""''^^  ''■~<^^  ° 

r£ssra':dThVvrsi^;r^-- 

twenty-five    thousand'^seS  1  ""^  " 
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a    football    match    between   two    suburban 
clubs. 

Australia  may  wdl  be  proud  of  her  news- 
papers, daily  and  weekly.  The  Zander  and 
the  Auttrakuian,  published  every  Saturday, 
and  Toum  and  Cowttiry  (Sydney),  are  grand 
papers.  I  doubt  if  they  be  equalled  by  any 
publication  of  the  kind  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  Age,  the  Argu*  and  the  TOe- 
grapk  are  excellent  newspapers;  the  first  has 
a  daily  circulation  of  over  107,000. 

The  railways  and  the  telegraph  are  under 
Government  control;  the  former  is  a  'white 
elephant'— and  a  wild  one.  It  has  been  the 
cause  of  more  trouble  to  the  Ministerial  parti« 
•^^ne  after  the  other— than  any  other  dejjart- 
ment.  The  expenses  in  connection  there- 
with are  something  enormous.  Instead  of 
'cattle-guards'  on  the  line,  such  as  we  have 
in  Canada,  there  is  a  paid  gate-keeper  every 
few  miles;  in  the  cities  two  m«i — one  with 
a  bell  and  the  other  with  a  flag— walk  in 
front  of  the  slowly-moving  engine  to  warn 
people.  I  wonder  if  they  are  supposed  to  be 
more  conspicuous  than  the  ponderous  loco- 
motive? When  a  train  arrives  at  a  country 
station,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  small 
army  of  attendants  who  swarm  about  the 
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platform-^nd  .U  b  uniform  of  some  sort; 
the  sUtoon-marter's  attire  is  a  Utile  more 
ornamental  than  that  of  a  sea  captain  at  full- 
ona»  parade. 

Tht  ^ctorian  Government  is  supposed  to 
J«  the  most  'conservative'  of  any  in  the 
Colonies;  yet  the  number  of  free  passes  that 
«e  issued  during  the  year  proves  it  to  be 
thoroui^y  UbenU 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BODBKIB   BTaBET,   MELBOHHNB. 
The   SiAurbui  R«Jw.y-<}Utt«ring    GuUghli   ud  r.« 

JT  has  b««i  suid  that  Melbourne  k  not 

street  has  been  niade  on  a  Saturday  niflht. 

through  this  austral  'cheapside.'  ,nd  hare  a 
P^p  at  ito  notorious  nameiake  close  by 

I^Ting  "our  suburban  resiJente,"-,;,  the 
aty  man  loves  to  call  his  only  habitation  _ 

J^lf^JT,  ^r^^  "'""K  *•>*  '^''•'  "Wle  the 
hghts  of  Glenferrie  and  Hawthorn  faU  be- 
hind  and   disappear.     Outgoing  train.  paM 
ui  with  a  rush  and  a  ratUe;  incoming  tnunTon 
other  hues  loom  up  in  the  darkness,  keep  us 
company  for  a  while,  and  fade  .g«n  away; 
bndges.  gates  and  signal-bo«,  suddenly  rii 
before  us  and  as  suddenly  vanish  in  the  night, 
•ad  gwat.  glaring  advertising-l  lards  strinc 
out  on  e,ther  side  like  colo««l  fe„«,.  brighi 
«ough  and  big  enough  to  make  the  eyes  of 
*  patent  medicine  proprietor  glisten  with  ap- 
as«  '^ 
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preciation.  The  approach  to  each  station  is 
hMmlded  by  a  hadge-row  of  advertisements, 
telling  us  what  to  eat,  to  drink  and  to  wear; 
what  to  see  and  what  to  hear;  i^at  to  walk 
in  and  wiiat  to  sleep  in;  what  to  take  for 
our  ailments  or  where  to  purchase  the  new- 
oat  designs  in  monumental  anaglyptics.  The 
latest  thing  in  dress  goods,  and  a  certain 
celebrated  iHiiskey  ore  sandwiched  between 
pictures  of  a  'monkey  brand'  and  an  appeal 
for  charity.  Gruseler's  CM  announces  that 
it  is  prepared  to  supply  jellies  and  ices,  while 
Mr.  Jooea  intimates  thait  he  is  "the  only 
incinerator."  With  the  exception  of  those 
larger  boards,  which  completely  block  the 
yiew  ot  the  country,  we  do  not  object  to  these 
indicators,  for  they  seem  placed  there  in  a 
good-natured  sort  of  way;  but  perhaps  ap- 
peal* so  because  we  are  feeling  particularly 
good-natured  ourselves,  this  evening.  It  is 
•o  pleesant  to  think  that  somebody's  night- 
lights  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose  at 
throwing  a  subdued  shade  over  our  slumbers; 
or  tbat  someone,  in  the  fulness  ot  his  heart, 
is  thoughtful  enough  to  encourage  us  on  our 
wmy  and  strew  the  path  with  words  of  kind- 
ness, for  at  eveiy  stopping-place  our  eyes  are 
greeted  with  "Good  Morning"; — but  it  is 
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now  too  dark  to  see  the  smaUer  print;  stiU 
It  must  teU  of  something  in  the  way  of  good 
wishes  or  (good  washes  1) 

Crowds  are  pouring  in  from  every  railway 
station;  the  trams  are  crammed  with  people, 
and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  doing  a  brisk 
business,  for  this  is  the  gaU  night  of  the  week. 
Not  only  are  the  sidewalks  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, but  the  middle  of  the  street  is  filled 
with  a  surging  mass;  while  in  the  arcades, 
music  halls  and  markeU  there  is  barely  stand- 
ing room.    Everything  is  bright  and  ntnn; 
the  shop  windows  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
for  all  the  gas-jeU  are  burning  to-mght;  up 
and   down   the  thoroughfares   trams-these 
•treet-diips'  with  their  coloured  lighU  and 
nnging  bells— are  running  in  quick  succea- 
Mon;  auctioneers  in  various  places  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passing  crowd,  and  the  sound  of  music  ia 
heard  at  every  block.    Above  the  entrancM 
to  hotels,  arcades  and  theatres.  tranapueD. 
cies  and  gas-jets  flame  and  sparkle  in  crowns 
and  crosses;  sUrs  and  garters— aymbolic  of 
*!>•"■»*«"   «nd    garters    within.     Cheap- 
Jacks  are  at  every  comer,  but  the  Eastern 
Market  ia  the  fakir's    fair-ground;  here  in 
this  immense  building  is  a  perfect  bedlam; 
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at  the  front  door  half  a  doiien  Hindoo  hawk- 
ers stand  in  line  with  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs  and  Indian  shawls;  a  little  farther 
on,  one  of  the  same  race  is  seUing  "Turkev- 
lolhe  "  and  beside  hin.  is  an  old  negro  S 
matches  and  shoe  laces.  Two  or  three  China- 
men  fl,t  about  tryiag  to  dispoae  of  some  feather 
dusters,  but.  unlike  the  othen..  they  are  quiet 
Wdseemunud.  Inside,  the  uproar  i,  n«rly 
deafemng.  "Here  y  are.  here  y'  are;  tnr 
yer  weight  for  -pemiyl"  "Only  a  penny T 
•hot.  genl'men.  and  if  y'  knock  'em  all  knock 

Wluch  o-  yer  '11  'ave  another  to  try  ver 
h«k?"  "Which  '11  'ave  another  f  7J y 
•tmigth?"  come  from  different  qyartew 
wWe  the  "strength-teeter."  are  located. 
Lifhng-machme..  sledge-hammer-machines, 
electric  apparatus  and  lung-and-chest-ex- 
panders  of  diyers  kind,  occupy  the  ground 
floor  while  along  the  sides  are  do«„s  of 
booths  all  of  them  decorated  with  little  flan 
panted  ,n  the  style  of  the  'penny  Jarley/ 

and  occupied  by  owners  or  lessees  of  shootin. 

gallenes    who  attract  surplus  coppers   with 
Aunt   Sally..'    ice-cream  and    lollie    shops. 

poult.7  and   fish   stalls,  and   by  those   who 

have  dog.,  rabbits,  pigeons  and  singing  bird. 
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for  sale.    In  the  galleries  and   promenad* 
of  the  second  storqr  are  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  stalls,  where  may  be  purchased  almost 
anything  that  is  cheap,  useful  or  ornamenUl 
-^ctures,  toys,  gUssware  and  crockery,  gro- 
ceries,  ironware,  fruit  and  flowers;  in  fact, 
the  whole  place  is  one  gigantic  bazaar— the 
people's   playground.    It   is   the  rendearous 
of  the   workingman   and   of  people  of   the 
poorer  classes,  but  many  others  than  these 
come  here  to  look  upon  the  busy  scene  or  to 
pass  away  an  hour— and  not  an  altogether 
uninstnictive  one— for  these  noisy,  hustling, 
"street-bred"  people  (as  Kipling  dubs  them) 
have  their  honourable  places  in  society,  and 
society— if  it  be  wise— will  respect  them  and 
their  vocations,  and  not  forget  the  solid  lo«f 
in  its  haste  to  gather  round  the  upper  pi*, 
crust.     To  us  they  are  like  oM  frioids;  and 
although  we  are  making  our  first  vM  to  the 
place,  we  feel  that  we  have  seen  these  forms 
and  fares  many  times  before,  and  to  know 
them  well— they  are  all  children  of  ENckena. 
Here,  too.  is  the  'professor'  with  the  'magi- 
cal medicine  of  Mexico,'  who  expatiates  on 
the  wonderful,  cure-all  powers  of   his'  nos- 
trum; the  peripatetic  photographer,  who  de- 
clares he  can  turn  out  as  good  work  "as  any 
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ftMtK-lass  artis'  in  the  city."  and  the  young 
mn  who  vends  a  cement  with  which  he  il 
prepared  to  'stick'  anything  in  the  world- 

ThZ  .K*    T***"^^-    I*    «    «    catch-penny 
^ow  throughout;  but  then,  when  we  «,me 
down  to  the  final  analysi..  what  trade,  call- 
ing  or  profession  is  not  ?    It  is  only  a  matter 
of  degree.     These  people  are  doing  a  much 
more    legitimate    business    than    nwny    who 
»re  engaged  in  bigger  concerns  outside.     The 
art  to  dissemble  is  looked  upon  as  an  accom- 
plishment not  to  be  ignored  by  those  who 
would   be  great,  or.  rather,  who  would  fill 
Uvepkc«,  of  the  great.    It  is  the  «„.  ^ 
now  of  tie  pohtician.  the  mask  of  the  mer- 
chant,  the  shield   of  the  ignorant  and   the 
•eal-mark  of  society.     (Societyl  what  a  mul- 
Utude  of  incongruous   elements   is   compre- 
hended   by   the   meaning   of   the   word.-if 
there  be  any  real  meaning;  how  the  'line' 
winds   ite   tortile   way   between   streets,    be- 
iween  house,,  betwirt  families;  what  a  stretch- 
mg  of  the  elastic  eligibility  there  is  to  include 
one  person,  and  how.  in  a  precisely  similar 
case,   the  goMamer  filament  may  become  a 
^tabfe  Wall  of  China  to  excludeZtwS 
Artistic  lying  has  become  a  science;  it  has  a 
comprehensive  nomenclature;  diplomacy,  pol- 
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icy,  fine*»e,  form  and  other  MachiaTeUian 
terms  significant  of  the  plain,  English  dic- 
tionary word— deceit.  Insincerity  is  the  most 
detestable  of  all  failings;  it  is  the  foul  and 
fast-growing  weed  that  chokes  up  the  straight 
path  of  truthfuhiess  and  honour;  it  is  the 
thief  of  confidence,  the  subyerter  of  charac- 
ter. The  man  who  persistently  lies  about 
the  extent  of  his  business,  in  the  end  deceives 
only  himself,  and  will  excite  all  the  less  sym- 
pathy when  the  crasl*  comes  and  the  truth 
be  known.  The  woman  who  greets  her 
hated  rival  or  inveterate  enemy  with  open 
arms  and  with  kisses;  whose  perfumed  lips 
pour  forth  assurance  of  a  welcome  (which 
there  is  not),  stands  on  the  very  same  levd 
with  the  loud-mouthed  huckster  in  the  back 
street  procUiming  his— "Fish  alive,  all  alive, 
oh!"  (which  they  are  not).  And  the  young 
lady  who,  when  writing  to  her  friend,  fin- 
ishes up  with  "Ma  joins  me  in  love,  etc." 
(when  her  maternal  predecessor  is  quarrel- 
ling with  the  servant  in  the  kitchen),  is  only 
a  lesso-  liar  than  the  ambassador  who,  or 
public  and  convivial  occasions,  assures  his 
foreign  audience  of  the  'friendly  relations' 
which  exist  betwixt  their  respective  coun- 
tries, wheVi  at  the  time  he  knows  that  it  is 
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want  of  moncgr  on  one  side,  or  men  on  the 
other,  that  alone  prevents   hostilities.     But 
it  is  in  those  mammoth   placards  and  in 
printed  handbills  that  the  exaggerator  ex- 
pands Umself  to  the  fullest,  that  he  loses  all 
control    over    truth    in    words    and    figures. 
One    mij^t    be   inclined    to  think  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuite  were  actuated  solely  by 
a   desire  for  the  good  of  their  feUowmen; 
that  th^-  were  doing  business  without  profit; 
that  their  chief  aim  were  to  benefit  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  that  the  "tremendous  sacri- 
fices.'l  of  which  we  read,  be  but  the  conse- 
quential results  of  the  proprietor's  magnani- 
mous  philanthropy.    Still   we  must   not   be 
too  hard  on  the  i<:gei>iou3  ad  ii'jsw.    It  is 
not  altogether  his  fault  that  Jii.  nighl  of  an 
immense  rock,  or  a  magnificent  tree,  suggesto 
to>im  only  the  idea  of  a  fine  place  on  which 
to'"paste  his  advertisement.    Yet  it  is  more 
the  fault  of  the  times  in  which  we  live;  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  if  the  man 
inlbusiness  does   not  succee<?   in  attracting 
and  retaining   pubUc   attention,  he  may  as 
well  put  up  his  shutters.     But  what  a  dull 
old  world  this  would  bo  without  shop  win- 
dows to  brighten  it!    How  cheerful  do  the 
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**et«  kwk  on  tiie  day  before  Christnuw 
New  Year's  Eve.  or  Saturday  ni^t,  and 
how  sombre  is  their  appeannce  the  foHowing 

It  i.  on  Little  Bourke  rtreet  where  most 
0*  the  Chinese  Bve.     Here.  also,  are  their 
shops.  Uundries.  Joss  houses,  rtc.  each  with 
Its  own  iandful  sign-board  in  green,  and  red 
•nd  gold.  embUioned  with  strange-looking 
charactms.    and    hanging   outside   of   doom 
which  are  sddom  left  open,  and  above  win- 
dows that  are  screened  and  protected  with 
iron  bars.     What  kind  of  "Fan  Tan."  and 
Che  Fa     work,  goes  on  behind  these  prison- 
hke  cages  is  known  to  but  a  few.    It  is  much 
quieter  here  than  in  the  next  block.      With 
tte  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  band  of  singen 
from  the  Salvation  Army,  Uiere  is  little  noise 
heard.     During  the  hours  of  darkness,  tiiere 
M  an  uncanny  stiUness  about  this  wretched 
httJe  street  which  gives  us  tiie  'creeps'  as  w« 
pass  through. 

Returning  to  the  main  thoroughfare  we 
find  Uie  thectias  are  becoming  empty;  and 
now  the  sb-wt  -j  gay  in  gleams  of  pink  and 
blue,  crimson  and  gold,  and  white;  tiiere  is 
•  gentle  flutlwing  of  featiiers  and  swans- 
down;  a  stronger  movement  of  black  coaU 
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and  buff,  and  the  tide,  which  has  turned 
flbws  stationwanl  again.  A  dozen  t^.S 
t»i  '""'^  '•'"  ""•'"•«:  "^  «««  S 

^ J^  r«W^™ges;  ancient  daS. 
en«»nced  in  conrfoptable  corne«;  young  men 
and  maidens  fair,  and  children  nestKngdo^ 
against  the  cushions,  who  wish  thf  t^ 
could  Uke  them  to  their  beds. 
The  pky  is  over,  and  now  for  the  pillows. 


